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AUGUSTE COMTE.' 


AvuaustE Comte was born at Montpellier on the 19th of January, 1798, 
in a modest house still to be seen facing the church of St. Eulalie. 
His father was treasurer of taxes for the department of Hérault. 
Both father and mother were strict Catholics and ardent royalists ; 
but any influence they may have exercised over the direction of their 
son’s thoughts was considerably neutralised by his own insurgent dis- 
position on the one hand, and by his early education on the other. He 
was not docile to authority ; but in after life he strenuously preached 
the virtue of docility. At the ageof nine he became a boarder in 
the Montpellier Lycée; and there quickly distinguished himself 
by his ardour in study and his resistance to discipline. Small and 
delicate in frame, loved by his comrades although he seldom joined 
in their sports, full of veneration for his professors, he was intract- 
able, tiresome, and argumentative with his masters; those who 
could teach him found him docile; those who had to restrain him 
found him rebellious. His professors praised, his masters punished 
him. 

At the age of twelve he had learned all that the Lycée prescribed 
in the way of instruction, and the Director begged that he might be 
permitted to begin mathematics. Consent was given ; and the result 
may be told in one significant sentence: in four years he had gained 
a first place at the Ecole Polytechnique, although the rules of that 
institution did not then allow of his admission, because he was still 
under age. He had to wait a whole year before the doors were opened 
to him ; and in that year he displayed his acquirements by taking 
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the place of his old professor (who was in failing health), and giving 
a course of mathematics to his former comrades, and some of his 
former masters. 

At the age of seventeen he was admitted to the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and there he found republican sentiments and scientific tendencies 
eminently suited to his rebellious and inquiring disposition. By the 
time he was fourteen he is supposed to have entirely disengaged 
himself from all royalist and all theological opinions; and he was 
now occupied with the writings which in the eighteenth century dis- 
cussed the fundamental axioms of social, ethical, and religious systems. 
He began seriously to meditate on the revolutions of modern history. 
His comrades respected and admired him. His professors recognised 
his eminent capacity. A brilliant career seemed certain, when it was 
arrested by a characteristic action of his own. One of the masters 
had insulted the younger students by his manners ; the elder students 
took up the case, and after mature deliberation decided that the 
master was unworthy of continuing in his office. They drew up the 
following notification :—“ Monsieur, quoiqu’il nous soit pénible de 
prendre une telle mesure envers un ancien éléve de l’Ecole nous vous 
enjoignons de n’y plus remettre les pieds.” This notification, drawn 
up by Comte, had his signature at the head of the list. The result 
was his expulsion. His official career was at an end. He was forced 
to return home ; and remained there some time under the surveillance 
of the police. 

We do not learn, but we may imagine, what was his reception at 
home, and of what nature were the debates as to his possible future. 
He remained some months at Montpellier, pursuing his studies with 
passionate devotion, and attending the various lectures at the Faculty. 
But this could not last. Paris allured him. In vain were the 
remonstrances and threats of his troubled parents; in vain their 
refusal to give him a penny if he quitted his native city without an 
assured position ; the desire for freedom and the manifold attractions 
of the great intellectual centre were all powerful; and he found 
himself lonely in the crowded capital, ready to begin that eternal 
struggle in which year after year so many noble intellects equipped 
with nothing but a little knowledge and an immense ambition fight 
for bread and distinction, are wounded and worsted, are wounded and 
conquer. A greater intellect moved by a loftier ambition has rarely 
fought that noble fight. 

He supplied his very modest wants by giving private lessons in 
mathematics. Two illustrious men of science befriended him—Poinsot, 
who had been his professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, and knew his 
mathematical power; De Blainville, who early recognised his philo- 
sophical calibre. By their aid a few pupils were obtained; one of 
them was the Prince de Carignan. The bread was scanty, but he 
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wanted little more than bread. He was not one of those who founder 
on the sunken rocks of Parisian life. 

A brief experience of a less independent position seems to have 
sufficed. He became private secretary to Casimir Périer; but quickly 
found that the paid servant was expected to be a blind admirer. 
Called upon to make some comments on the-public labours of his 
master, “elles ne furent pas goutées;” and after a trial of three 
weeks the connection ceased. From Casimir Périer he passed over to 
the celebrated St. Simon. This was in 1818. The young philosopher 
hoped that he might live in harmony with a philosopher; and for 
some years he did so. I cannot ascertain precisely the footing on 
which they stood together. M. Littré says that Comte was first 
secretary, then pupil, then collaborateur and friend. Dr. Robinet says 
that the secretaryship was practically an honorary one, for although 
three hundred francs a month were promised, only the first quarter’s 
salary was ever paid. Whatever the nature of the relation, it sub- 
sisted for six years, beginning with great enthusiasm on Comte’s 
part, continuing for some time with affectionate veneration, and end- 
ing in a violent rupture which was the culmination of a growing 
Senidenee i in opinion. 

There have been angry svounationn and angry recriminations from 
the disciples of St. Simon and the disciples “of Comte which render 
the task of an impartial biographer somewhat difficult. But what- 
ever may have been the personal influence of St. Simon, for good or 
evil, on the direction of Comte’s aims, a superficial acquaintance with 
the Positive Philosophy will detect its essential independence of, and 
divergence from, St. Simonianism. When, therefore, writers sar- 
castically or indignantly assert that Comte “borrowed St. Simon’s 
ideas,” they disclose a complete misapprehension of all that charac- 
terises the Positive Philosophy. On the other hand it is unnecessary 
to assail St. Simon, and accuse him of -being an ignorant charlatan, 
in order to prove what his own language and the express declaration 
of his editor unequivocally establish, namely, that he not only disap- 
proved, he failed even to understand, the doctrines of his young 
collaborateur. 

As’ a point in the history of philosophical evolution it is clear 
that Comte does not proceed from St. Simon, but from the eigh- 
teenth century: he resumed its twofold movement towards destruc- 
tion and reconstruction in one grand synthesis by means of a 
thorough application of the Methods of science. Nevertheless, as 
a point in the biographical evolution of Comte’s own mind, it is, I 
think, undeniable that the influence of St. Simon was decisive. By 
which I mean that through personal contact with this reformer his 
mind received the stimulus, if not the bias, which at that peculiar 
stage of his development was a determining one. At the age 
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of twenty, familiar with all the inorganic sciences (Biology he had 
not then studied, and Sociology had not been conceived), well 
read in history, fervent in republicanism, and ambitious of mastering 
the great laws of social existence, this inheritor of the eighteenth 
century spirit, seeing in philosophy and science little beyond the 
dissolution of theological superstitions and feudal inequalities, came 
into affectionate and reverential contact with one whom some regard 
as a turbulent charlatan, and others as a prophetic thinker, but whom 
all must admit to have been impressed with the urgent need and 
possibility of replacing the critical and destructive spirit by a positive 
and constructive spirit; and the immediate consequence of this 
contact was, that Comte learned to look upon the revolutionary work 
as completed, and saw that the effort of the nineteenth century must 
be towards the reconstruction of society upon a new basis. The old 
faith was destroyed ; a new faith was indispensable. 

Such is the fact. Probably most readers will agree with M. Littré, 
that so potent an intellect as Comte’s might easily have passed from 
the revolutionary to the organic attitude without any impulse from 
one so manifestly his inferior as St. Simon: but “what might have 
been” is an idle hypothesis when we know what was ; and in Bio- 
graphy, as elsewhere, we should guard against the tendency to 
substitute a possible evolution for an actual evolution. The simple 
biographical fact is, that in his youth Comte passed from the negative 
to the positive attitude while under the influence of a teacher whose 
special aim was constructive. He called himself a disciple of St. 
Simon; and it is not clear what he could have learned from such a 
master, except the necessity of a constructive attitude. 

An attitude, however, is not a doctrine; an aim is not a philosophy. 
The impulsion may have come from St. Simon ; the doctrine assuredly 
came from Comte, and from him only. It was probably owing to 
his keen perception of the irreconciliability of his ideas with the 
ideas of St. Simon, and the pardonable exasperation he felt at 
ungenerous accusations, that made him in his later years speak of his 
old master with excessive bitterness. His tone was that of a man who 
feels himself to have been deeply injured. So far from acknowledg- 
ing any intellectual debt, he, who was nobly scrupulous in acknow- 
ledgment of all such obligations, however trifling, always affirmed 
that St. Simon’s influence had been a serious retardation of his 
development. What the truth may be cannot now be ascertained. 
It is certain that his development was surprisingly rapid, and that 
four years after his first meeting with St. Simon, namely in 1822, he 
laid the solid basis of the new philosophy, which he called “ positive,” 
because it was the generalisation of the method which each positive 
science had employed in particular. Like Bacon, he schemed in his 
youth what a laborious life was devoted to work out. 
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St. Simon had vast aspirations, but he misconceived the funda- 
mental conditions of social reorganisation. He was, moreover, alto- 
gether unprepared for a system based upon positive science, because 
unacquainted with the methods of science; and accordingly, when 
Comte, in 1822, having discovered the laws of social evolution, drew up 
his memorable Plan des travaux nécessaires pour réorganiser la Société, 
it must have dawned upon St. Simon that his young assistant had 
become his rival and superior. He published the essay, but even in 
publishing it disclaimed agreement in its peculiar views. ‘Others 
thought more highly of it; among these were Humboldt and Guizot. 
In writing to a friend, the young philosopher could say, “ J’ai été 
agréablement affecté (je ne dis pas surpris) de l’effet que ce travail a 
produit sur M. Guizot; il m’en a témoigné par écrit une profonde, et 
sincére satisfaction, et depuis j’ai pu voir par sa conversation que ces 
idées agissent sur lui,” He also mentions its effect on Flourens, 
adding, “Je dois avoir avec lui un entretien important sur l’idée 
fondamentale de mon travail, l’application de la méthode positive a 
la science sociale.” 

The open rupture with St. Simon took place in 1824. The next 
year may be considered the year when the Positive Philosophy 
was constituted ; for, as M. Littré reminds us, the essay of 1822, 
republished in 1824, only sets forth the laws of social evolution, but 
does not give even an outline of the Positive Philosophy, which is 
for the first time expressly announced in the ‘“Considérations Philoso- 
phiques sur les Sciences et les Savants ” ' (published in the Producteur 
in 1825). In the two pregnant essays which thus form, as it were, the 
inaugural theses of the young philosopher, it is shown (1) that all 
phenomena, even those of politics, are subject to invariable laws ; 
(2) that the human mind passes from initial theological conceptions 
to final positive conceptions, through the transition of metaphysical 
conceptions ; (3) that human activity, in like manner, passes through 
three phases, from the conquering military régime to the pacific 
industrial régime, through the transitional state of a defensive mili- 
tary régime; (4) that everywhere, and at all times, the state of 
opinions and manners determines the institutions, and that the nature 
of the general beliefs determines a corresponding political scheme ; 
(5) that philosophy (or general beliefs) in passing from the theo- 
logical to the positive stage must bring about the substitution of the 
industrial for the military régime; and finally, that the spiritual 
reorganisation, which is the necessary condition of all social reorga- 
nisation, must repose upon the authority of demonstration, it must 
be based upon science, with a priesthood properly constituted out of 


(1) This essay, with others, will be found appended to th» fourth volume of the 
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the regenerated scientific classes. In other words, the spiritual 
authority must issue from a Philosophy which can be demonstrated, 
not from a Philosophy which is imagined. 


II. 


The year 1825 is memorable on other grounds; it is thé date of 
his marriage with Caroline Massin, bookseller, then (as I |infer from 
2 phrase in one of his letters to me) in her twenty-fourth year. 
There is no graver event in a man’s life than marriage. It may 
prove an inestimable blessing, the subtle influences of which will 
permeate every hour of the day, strengthen every fibre of his moral 
being, and by its satisfying repose to the affections, give his intellect 
a calmer and more continuous sweep. It may also prove a desolating 
evil, numbing the sympathies, irritating and scattering the intel- 
lectual energies, distorting the life. In Comte’s case the marriage 
was unhappy. In spite of mutual admiration there was some essential 
cause of disunion, which led to much unhappiness and a final sepa- 
ration. Into the very delicate question of culpability T do not feel 
inelined to enter. The relations of man and wife are too complex 
and too obscure for a bystander to appreciate, even when he has 
personal knowledge to aid him. I have no knowledge of Comte in 
his domestic relations; and MM. Robinet and Littré are so trans- 
parently in the position of partisans, one vehemently reviling 
Madame Comte, the other artfully pleading her cause in suggestive 
passages, that no reliance should be placed on either. M. Littré is 
more measured in his judgments than Dr. Robinet, whose imputa- 
tions cannot be sustained in presence of the documentary evidence of 
letters from De Blainville, Comte, and Madame Comte; but M. Littré, 
who has long been the intimate friend of Madame Comte, suppresses 
imyrtant facts, and uses others with insidious effect. In presence 
of + .ch er parte versions we shall do well entirely to suspend judgment. 

Isnough for us here to know that Comte was initiated into domestic 
life at a time when there seemed very little prospect of his being 
able to earn more than a precarious subsistence. His family at 
first opposed the match, but finally gave a reluctant consent ; though 
to their grief the religious ceremony was resolutely declined, and a 
civil marriage was all that Comte would accept. We shall hear 
more of this presently. Meanwhile we must think of the young 
couple as dependent entirely on the proceeds of lessons in mathe- 
matics. At the time of the marriage Comte had but one pupil : that 
pupil was the “ Bayard of our day,” as his admirers style General 
Lamoriciére. With the small sum of money brought by his wife, 
a modest lodging was furnished in the Rue de l’Oratoire. Here 
M. de Narbonne proposed to place his son as boarder and pupil. 
Other aristocratic families would, it was hoped, follow the example. 
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To receive these pupils a more dignified apartment was taken in the 
Rue de l’Arcade, at the corner of the Rue St. Lazare; and fresh 
furniture had to be bought. But when the small stock of ready 
money was thus invested, the pupils never came, and the apartment 
was a burden. In a few months the solitary boarder was sent back, 
and the young couple had to migrate to more modest lodgings in 
the Rue Montmartre (No. 13). Here Comte, although unwilling 
to divert his attention from the working out of his great scheme 
which he was then meditating, was persuaded to earn a little money 
by publishing an occasional essay in the Producteur. To this we 
owe the “Considérations Philosophiques sur les Sciences et les 
Savants,” and the “ Considérations sur le nouveau pouvoir spirituel.” 

By the month of April, 1826, the system was sufficiently matured 
in his mind for a dogmatic exposition, which he announced in a 
course of seventy-two lectures to be delivered in his private rooms. 
There is something imposing in the magnitude of the attempt. One 
hears with surprise of a young and obscure thinker proposing to 
expound the philosophy of all the sciences, having for his aim the 
reconstruction of the spiritual power, and calling upon his auditors 
for a year’s severe attention to-his scheme. One is still more 
suprised to hear the names of the auditors who were prepared to 
give this attention: Humboldt, Poinsot, De Blainville, Montebello, 
Carnot, d’Eichthal, Cerclet, Allier, and Mongéry. <A scheme so 
gigantic might, indeed, have originated in a colossal vanity unim- 
peded in its pretensions by any definite knowledge of what the 
scheme implied ; for the ignorant are often seduced by their ignorance 
into pretensions which a little knowledge would repress. It is as 
easy to write a check for ten millions as for ten pounds—when you 
have nothing at your banker’s. But the presence of an audience 
such as I have named, and in such a place, proves that the preten- 
sions were recognised by competent judges, and that the lecturer 
had inspired men of position with the conviction that he had some- 
thing important to say. 

It will be readily understood, by any one acquainted with the 
intense cerebral excitement which attends the elaboration of great 
conceptions in their systematic co-ordination, that the strain on 
Comte’s mind, amid various vexations, and particularly in the agita- 
tion of vehement personal quarrels, proved too much for him. After 
the delivery of three or four lectures, an attack of insanity abruptly 
closed the course. For some weeks previously he had displayed 
an irritability and violence of temper which alarmed his wife. She, 
not unnaturally, attributed to malignity what was in fact disease. 
On Friday, the 24th April, he went out and did not return home. 
On Monday a letter came, dated from St. Denis, whither his wife 
hastened, but found him no longer there. Remembering that he 
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was very fond of Montmorency, she went there on the chance of 
finding him; and found him in a pitiable condition. A physician 
was sent for, who confessed the case to be alarming, but dared not 
bleed the agitated man. The excitement subsided, and he expressed 
a wish to go out for a walk. She imprudently consented, and accom- 
panied him. As they came to the edge of the lake of Enghien, he 
suddenly declared that although he could not swim he should not 
be drowned if he walked into the lake; and he began to drag his 
wife with him. She was young and strong, struggled, and caught 
hold of a tree, and saved them both. 

But now came the difficulty of getting him back to the inn. His 
excitement rapidly increased. The peasants refused all offers tempt- 
ing them to act as guardians while his wife hurried to Paris to 
seek the assistance of De Blainville; and she was forced to leave 
him under the charge of two gens-d’armes. She returned from Paris 
to find him in a worse condition. In the morning De Blainville 
arrived followed by M. Cerclet. They contrived by stratagem to 
get him to Esquirol’s establishment for the insane; and there his 
exaltation was so great, that it was regarded by Esquirol as a favour- 
able prognostic of an early recovery. Unhappily the recovery was 
slow, and would probably have been impossible had he not quitted 
the madhouse, with its incessant irritations, for the soothing in- 
fluences of domestic quiet. On hearing the melancholy news, Comte’s 
mother at once came to Paris to attend on him; and she remained 
there till he quitted the Asylum. De Blainville, after seeing summer 
and autumn pass away without sensible improvement, conceived that 
hatred of his keepers and the system of treatment perpetuated the 
excitement. Comte’s father hereupon proposed that he should be 
removed to Montpellier. But the wife wished to have her husband 
under her care, and this plan was adopted. 

A grotesque and lugubrious farce was played on the day of his 
quitting the establishment. I have already mentioned the pain and 
indignation of his family at his refusal to give his marriage the 
religious sanction of a Church ceremony ; and this refusal was now 
regarded by his parents as the origin of the calamity which had 
fallen on him. The confidence with which people see the “finger 
of God” in human afflictions, and see their own anger con- 
firmed by his “judgments,” is too constantly exemplified for us 
to think harshly of the mistaken parents. But I cannot without 
pain hear of a man like Lamennais being mixed up with what 
followed, namely, the attempt to make peace with offended Heaven 
by inducing the insane heretic to submit himself to the dictates of 
the Church he detested, and ask for a religious ceremony to sanction 
his marriage. By what arts the consent was gained, is not said; 
but in a lonely chamber of Esquirol’s madhouse this gloomy farce 
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was played, The officiating priest was deficient in tact, and instead 
of shortening the ceremony, lengthened it by a prolix discourse which 
excited Comte ; and the shocking spectacle was presented of a priest 
pouring forth pious exhortations, extremely unsuited to the mental 
condition of the maniac, who kept up a running commentary of 
anti-religious incoherencies! The state of his mind was exhibited 
when he came to affix his signature,—after his own name he added 
Brutus Bonaparte. But the ceremony was performed; the Church 
was satisfied ; the tender consciences were at peace. 

He left the establishment for ever. His nurses were now his 
mother and his wife. Iron bars were placed before the windows of 
his lodging, and Esquirol sent a keeper to help and protect them. 
But at the end of a week it was found necessary to do away with 
these precautions, which made the unhappy man still imagine him- 
self in the establishment he hated. From that moment his recovery 
began. In three weeks’ time he was left alone with his wife. His 
violence at first caused serious anxiety. Twice a day, at meals, he 
would try to plant his knife in the table, in imitation, he said, of 
Sir Walter Scott’s highlander; and he would call for a succulent pig, 
in imitation of Homeric heroes. More than once he threw his knife 
at Madame Comte—not, as she believes, with any intention of injur- 
ing her, but merely to frighten her into compliance with his wishes. 

At the end of six. weeks all immediate danger was over. A new 
danger emerged in the profound melancholy which gradually over- 
clouded him, as with returning health there came upon him the 
conviction that he could no longer live that life of intellect which had 
once been his. Life could in future be nothing but a weariness, now 
that his powers were gone. The idea of suicide arose. One day, 
during his wife’s absence, he slipped out, hurried to the Seine, and 
threw himself into it from the bridge. A soldier plunged in and 
saved him. The shock seems to have roused his energies ; perhaps 
by determining a different direction to his circulation. He expressed 
great regret for his attempt, and the grief he had thereby caused his 
wife. From this time there was no relapse. In the month of July 
he was well enough to visit his parents at Montpellier.’ 


ITI. 


It is not without a purpose that I have told this story of the 
severe cerebral attack in all its painful details. The fact that he had 
been insane was openly avowed by himself, in anticipation of the 
ignoble pretext which he foresaw that it might furnish to his adver- 
saries, who would find it easier to dismiss his philosophical ideas as 


(1) I have followed M. Littré in this narrative of the attack, because it is confirmed, 


toa great extent, by documentary evidence, though of course the story proceeds from 
Madame Comte. 
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the reveries of a madman than to point out incoherencies and refute 
arguments. We are so ready to see in any departure from our 
own ways of thought the love of singularity, the distorted con- 
ceptions of eccentricity, or the illusions of a “ heat-oppressed brain,” 
that when a man comes before us with opinions we do not under- 
stand, or understanding do not like, and that man is known to 
have been actually insane at one time, the temptation to charge 
his opinions on his insanity is very strong indeed. But it is only 
necessary to remark that, although Comte was really out of his 
mind for one brief period, he was perfectly sane and sound when 
he first conceived, and when he finally executed, the scheme of 
his philosophy. With this facet we push away all equivoque. Had 
the work been elaborated in a madhouse, or published while the 
author was insane, there would be an excuse for dismissing it unexa- 
mined ; in such a case, however, examination would have disclosed 
something like a miracle which would have revolutionised all our 
ideas about insanity. Every one must sce that a body of doctrine so 
compact and organically related in its parts, could only have been 
wrought out in the plenitude of mental power. Call that doctrine 
mischievous, erroneous—what you please—only not incoherent. The 
intense concentration it demanded may have been the predisposing 
ause of the insanity, but the insanity had nothing to do with the 
production of the philosophy. Nor will any one who is even super- 
ficially acquainted with the phenomena of mental disease, and who 
understands that all disease whatever is only a disturbance of equili- 
brium in the functions, suppose that when the disease has passed 
and the equilibrium is restored, the functions will not resume their 
normal activity, the insane man becoming perfectly sane, and capable 
of as accurately co-ordinating ideas as before. The fevered pulse 
becomes normal in its beats, the inflamed mucous membrane becomes 
normal in its power of secretion, and the over-stimulated brain 
becomes normal. in its action, when once the disturbing eauses are 
removed. 

There is, therefore, nothing remarkable in the fact that Lucretius 
and Cowper wrote their immortal poems during lucid intervals of 
frequent cerebral attacks. The philosophy of Lucretius has indeed 
been often affiliated on his insanity ; but the sweet piety, the delicate 
humour, and the sustained excellence of Cowper, have not been thus 
branded ; and they show that the mind ‘s lucid in its lucid intervals. 
The list of illustrious madmen is a long one. Lucretius, Mahomet, 
Loyola, Peter the Great, Haller, Newton, Tasso, Swift, Cowper, 
Donizetti, spontaneously oceur as the names of men whose occasional 
eclipse by no means darkens the splendour of their achievements. To 
these we must add the name of Auguste Comte, assured that if Newton 
once suffered a cerebral attack without thereby forfeiting our vene- 
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ration for the “ Principia” and the “ Optics,’ Comte may have like- 
wise suffered without forfeiting his claims on our veneration for the 
Philosophie Positive. But the best answer to this ignoble insinua- 
tion is the works themselves. If they are the products of madness, 
one could wish that madness were occasionally epidemic. 

Let us hear him on this point ;—‘“ Aprés que la médicine m’eut 
enfin heureusement déclaré incurable, la puissance intrinséque de mon 
organisation, assistée d’affectueux soins domestiques, triompha natu- 
rellement, en quelques semaines, au commencement de l’hiver suivant, 
de la maladie, et surtout des remédes. Ce succés essentiellement 
spontané se trouvait, dix huit mois aprés, tellement consolidé que, en 
Aotit, 1828, appréciant dans un journal le célébre ouvrage de Broussais 
sur L’Irritation et la Folie, j’utilisais déja philosophiquement les 
lumiéres personnelles que cette triste expérience venait de me procurer 
si chérement envers le grand sujet.” 


IV. 


I return to the narrative of his life. In 1828 he recommenced 
that oral exposition of his system which we have seen so cruelly 
interrupted. This time it was in his lodgings, Rue Saint Jacques, 
No. 159. The great geometrician Fourier, and the celebrated phy- 
sician Broussais, with De Blainville, Poinsot, and Mongéry, were 
among the small audience. He completed the course, and also gave 
a brief publie exposition of his historical views at the Athénée. In 
1830 he published the first volume of his Course; but the second 
volume, owing to the commercial crisis, did not appear till 1835 ; 
the sixth and last in 1842. I should add that in 1830 he began to 
give the gratuitous course of public lectures on Astronomy which was 
repeated for seven years, and afterwards (1844) published under the 
title of ‘ Traité Philosophique d’ Astronomie Populaire.” 

These twelve years (1830-42), embracing the publication of the 
“Cours de Philosophie Positive,” form what M. Littré justly calls 
“the great epoch” in his life :—-“ Um labeur infini l’attendait; il se 
soumit sans réserve a cet infini labeur. Douze ans se passérent 
pendant lesquels il ferma courageusement sa vie 4 tout ce qui aurait 
pu le distraire. Jamais le besoin d’une publicité prematurée ne fit 
invasion dans son me. . . . . Sévére, persévérant, sourd aux bruits 
du dehors il concentra sur son ceuvre tout ce qu’il avait de méditation. 
Dans V’histoire des hommes voués aux grandes pensées, je ne connais 
rien de plus beau que ces douze années.” It would be well that we 
should bear this in mind. Although the world is called upon to judge 
results, not efforts—to accept or reject works on their own pretensions, 
and not on any pretensions claimed for the disinterestedness and 
labour of the worker—it is but just that, in speaking of the worker, 
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we should remember his claims. Whether it is a system or a sonnet, 
we agree with the Misanthrope of Moliére— 


‘Monsieur, le temps ne fait rien a l’affaire ;”’ 


but the serious worker is regarded with very different feelings from 
those which are excited by the vain and presumptuous sciolist. 
Reject the Positive Philosophy if your mind refuses to accept it, but 
speak of Comte as one who gave a life to its elaboration ; as one who 
believing that he was commissioned to impart a new faith, accepted 
the burden with a severe courage, and thought and toiled, relin- 
quishing all other aims, steeling himself against all other seductions, 
and with a noble disinterestness devoting himself to the task which 
he well knew was certain to bring obloquy on him while living, 
to be followed by an immortal fame. 

Shortly atter 1830 he refused to join the National Guard. He was 
cited before the municipality, and was condemned to an imprisonment 
of three days. He thus proclaimed his reasons. ‘The law declares 
that the National Guard is instituted to defend the government 
which France has given herself. If it was simply a question of 
maintaining order I should not refuse to bear my part; but I refuse 
to share in political struggles. I shall never attack the government 
by force. But, being a republican in mind and heart, I cannot swear 
to defend, at the peril of my life and that of others, a government 
which I should attack were I a man of action.” Such language as 
this would have led to a criminal indictment had not the authorities 
dreaded the publicity of such a defence. As it was, he remained 
unmolested. 

In 1833 he obtained an office in the Ecole Polytechnique, which 
with another that soon came to him, and a mathematical class in a 
private educational establishment, brought ease into his domestic 
circumstances, and enabled him to dispense with private pupils. From 
this time, and for some years, he enjoyed an income of 10,000 franes. 
Hitherto his sole relaxations had been long walks, and what he called 
his fldneries philosophiques. Now he was enabled to indulge his 
passion for music, and every season had his stall at the Italian Opera. 
Although without musical culture, he was exquisitely sensitive to 
music; had a fine voice, and sang certain songs with great effect, 
particularly Za Marseillaise, which he gave with vibrating revolu- 
tionary fervour. 

He read absolutely nothing on philosophy or science; and he 
abstained on system. In his early years he had read immensely, and 
his memory was of extraordinary tenacity. English, Italian, and 
Spanish he taught himself simply by taking a book and a dictionary 
of each language. Gifted with such a memory, his neglect of books 
was perhaps a greater advantage to the integrity of his philosophising 
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than it would be in most cases. All his knowledge was organised ; 
whatever he had once read was always available. 

M. Littré describes his method of composition, which is truly 
remarkable. ‘He meditated the subject without writing a word. 
From the general conception he passed to the great divisions, and 
from those to the details. When this elaboration, first of the 
ensemble and then of the parts, was finished, he considered that his 
volume was completed. And this was true, for on sitting down to 
write he recovered without loss every one of the ideas which formed 
the tissue of his work, and recovered them in their order and connec- 
tion, although not a word had been committed to paper. In this 
way he composed the course of lectures which embraced the whole 
positive philosophy, and the catastrophe which followed (in 1826) 
proves that the method was as dangerous as it was puissant.” When 
once he began to write he was hurried along by the impetuous 
current of his thoughts; and the dates which he has given of the 
composition of various parts of his writings prove the almost 
incredible rapidity with which he wrote. The sheets were sent to 
press as fast as they were written; so that the printing of each 
volume was completed almost as saon as he laid down the pen. 

The last of his private pupils, whose name has not transpired, has 
given an interesting glimpse of his illustrious teacher, in a paper 
which appeared in Chambers’s Journal (June 19, 1858). After 
narrating how he found himself in this position, he adds :—* Daily 
as the clock struck eight on the horloge of the Luxembourg, while 
the ringing hammer on the bell was yet audible, the door of my 
room opened, and there entered a man, short, rather stout, almost 
what one might call sleek, freshly shaven, without vestige of whisker 
or moustache. He was invariably dressed in a suit of the most spotless 
black, as if going to a dinner party; his white neckcloth was fr@sh 
from the laundress’s hands, and his hat shining like a racer’s coat. 
He advanced to the arm-chair: prepared for him in the centre of the 
writing-table, laid his hat on the left-hand corner, his snuff-box was 
deposited on the same side beside the quire of paper placed in 
readiness for his use, and dipping the pen twice into the ink-bottle, 
then bringing it to within an inch of his nose, to make sure it was 
properly filled, he broke silence: ‘We have said that the chord 
AB,’ &c. For three-quarters of an hour he continued his demonstra- 
tion, making short notes as he went on, to guide the listener in repeat- 
ing the problem alone; then, taking up another cahier which lay 
beside him, he went over the written repetition of the former lesson. 
He explained, corrected, or commented till the clock struck nine; 
then, with the little finger of the right hand brushing from his coat 
and waistcoat the shower of superfluous snuff which had fallen on 
them, he pocketed his snuff-box, and, resuming his hat, he as silently 
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as when he came in made his exit by the door which I rushed to open 
for him. This man of few words was the Aristotle or Bacon of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Naturally the pupil at first regarded this silent and automatic 
teacher with a certain vague fear. He learned at length to love him. 
Not, as he candidly says, that he knew anything of the hidden 
greatness of the man, but because he instinctively felt the smothered 
kindliness beneath that cold exterior. Years afterwards he saw him, 
when he was celebrated, and in poverty. “He recalled one of 
those pictures of the middle ages representing St. Francis wedded to 
poverty.” But I must refer to the narrative itself, which is too long 
for extract here. 

The year 1842 is doubly memorable : it saw the termination of his 
great work and of his conjugal life. I have already said that into the 
domestic question I cannot enter. Bethe blame of the failure chiefly 
hers or chiefly his, the failure sprang from conditions we cannot accu- 
rately appreciate. That the separation was her deed, and not his, 
seems indisputable; and in one of his letters to Madame de Vaux he 
writes :—‘ An indispensable separation, all the more irrevocable on 
my side because I in no way provoked it, completely relieved me of 
an intolerable domestic oppression, now happily converted into a 
simple pecuniary charge which my character forbids my feeling in its 
true weight. In truth, the two first years of that new situation, 
during the interval between the close of my first great elaboration 
and the opening of the second, were passed in enjoyment of the nega- 
tive happiness resulting from this unhoped-for calm succeeding the 
long and daily agitation.” It is clear from many indications that 
they quarrelled frequently and violently ; their views of life were 
different, and probably the worldly views of the one were a continual 
eXasperation to the other; but it is also clear that he did not regard 
her as having done anything to forfeit his respect and admiration ; in 
one of his letters he lays the principal stress on the fact of her 
having never loved him. He continued for some years to correspond 
with her on affectionate terms. 


V. 


With the publication of the Philosophie Positive he assured his place 
among the great thinkers of all ages, but drew upon himself the bitter 
hatred of rivals and humiliated professors, which, being supported by 
the indignation of theologians, metaphysicians, and: journalists, who 
were irritated at his dangerous doctrines and sweeping scorn, ended in 
driving him from his official position. He was turned adrift once 
more to seek a laborious existence as a teacher of mathematics. The 
story is told by him in the preface to the sixth volume of the 
Philosophie Positive, and in fuller detail by M. Littré. It need not 
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be repeated here; the sad result is enough. To mitigate the blow, 
three Englishmen—NMr. Grote, Mr. Raikes Currie, and Sir W. Moles- 
worth—through the intervention of Mr. John Mill, offered to replace 
the official salary for one year, understanding that. at the end of the 
year Comte would be either reinstated or would have resolved on some 
other career. The year passed, but his re-election was again refused. 
At first this troubled him but little. He had learnt to regard the 
“subsidy ” ‘of his admirers as his right. It was due from the rich to 
the philosopher; and the philosopher could more effectively use his 
powers if all material anxieties were taken from him. This, how- 
ever, was by no means the light in which the case was seen in 
England. Mr. Grote sent an additional six hundred franes, but a 
renewal of the subsidy was declined. He was dreadfully exasperated. 
I remember hearing him speak of the refusal as if some unworthy 
treachery had been practised on him. I tried to explain as delicately 
as I could what I conceived to be the point of view of his friends, 
who declined to be his bankers; but he had so entirely wrought him- 
self into the persuasion that the refusal was a moral dereliction, and 
that no excuse could be offered for men who had wealth withholding 
a slight portion of it from thinkers whose lives were of importance to 
the world, that I saw it was useless. He had a fixed idea on the 
subject; and it may be seen expressed in haughty terms in his 
letter to Mr. Mill.’ If there is much to be said (and I think there is) 
in favour of his idea of the duty of the rich towards thinkers whose 
aims they approve, there is also not a little to be said on the other 
side, and not a little blame attributable to his manner of urging his 
claims. He chose to assume a “ haute magistrature morale” which 
others would not recognise. He professed to speak solely as a phi- 
losopher, but showed too much personal preoccupation. It is sad to 
hear that the result of this was a coolness on the part of Mr. Mill, and 
the cessation of a correspondence which he had valued, and to which 
Comte himself attached great value (as appears in one of his letters 
to me, inquiring into the cause of the silence, and showing anxiety on 
the subject). 


(1) “Je somme tous les Occidentaux capables de sentir, d’une maniére quelconque, la 
vraie portée de mes travaux, de concourir loyalment, suivant leur moyens respectifs, au 
digne protectorat institué pour moi. Siles positivistes incomplets persistaient 4 motiver 
leur coupable indifférence sur leurs divergences partielles envers l'ensemble de ma doctrine, 
je dévoilerais aisément U égoisme mal caché sous ce vain pretexte.”’—Systéeme de Politique Posi- 
tive, iii., preface, p. xxv. Not only were partial adherents thus summoned to contribute to 
his support under the penalty of very hard terms, but even adversaries if they expressed 
any admiration were considered as eligible subscribers. There is something very droll 
in the naiveté with which in the preface to the Politique, vol. ii., he tells us of an American 
Methodist, who had reviewed the Philosophie in language of sympathy, which “sans 
dissimuler aucune dissidence forme un heureux contraste avec celui de nos psycologues 
ou idéologues ;” adding that this language “m’inspira bientét une démarche excep- 
tionnelle, pour faire concourir ouvertement de pareils adversaires au libre subside qui 
jusqu’ici ne garantit pas suflisament mon existence matérielle.” 
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This idea of a subsidy replacing the “infamous spoliation,” became, 
as I said, a systematic conception, and he now boldly relinquished all 
efforts at providing for himself, and made a public appeal to his 
admirers for an income. The appeal was responded to during the 
rest of his life. The circulars which he yearly sent forth are printed 
in the prefaces to his “Systéme de Politique Positive.” * 

Meanwhile he was to learn the unspeakable influences of a deep 
affection. We have seen St. Simon giving a bias to his intellect 
which determined the creation of the Philosophie Positive; we have 
now to see the bias given to his thoughts by a passionate love, which 
carried him into sentimental and mystical regions little foreseen by his 
early adherents. 

It was in the year 1845 that he first met Madame Clotilde de Vaux. 
There was a strange similarity in their widowed conditions. She was 
irrevocably separated from her husband by a crime which had con- 
demned him to the galleys for life; yet although morally free, she 
was legally bound to the man whose disgrace overshadowed her. 
Comte also was irrevocably separated from his wife by her voluntary 
departure ; and although morally free, was legally bound. Marriage 
being thus unhappily impossible, they had only the imperfect, yet 
inestimable, consolation of a pure and passionate friendship. He was 
fond of applying to her the lines of his favourite Dante— 


‘* Quella che imparadisa la mia mente 
Ogni basso pensier dal cor m’ayulse.” 


Every one who knew him during this brief period of happiness will 
recall the mystic enthusiasm with which he spoke of her, and the 
irrepressible overflowing of his emotion which led him to speak of 
her at all times and to all listeners. It was in the early days of this 
attachment that I first saw him; and in the course of our very first 
interview he spoke of her with an expansiveness which greatly 
interested me. When I next saw him he was as expansive in his 
grief at her irreparable loss ; and the tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he detailed her many perfections. His happiness had lasted but one 
year. 

Her death made no change in his devotion. She underwent 
a transfiguration. Her subjective immortality became a real presence 
to his mystical affection. During life she had been a benign 
influence irradiating his moral nature, and for the first time giving 
satisfaction to the immense tenderness which had slumbered there ; 
she thus initiated him into the secrets of emotional life, which were 
indispensable to his philosophy in its subsequent elaboration. Her 


(1) After his death, M. Littré sent round a circular appealing to the generosity of 
Positivists in favour of Madame Comte—which was, however, under all the circum- 
stances, so excessively ill-judged, that its failure prevented a repetition. 
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death rather intensified than altered this influence, by purifying it 
from all personal and objective elements. 

In one of his letters to her we read:—“ Le charmant bonjour 
auquel je n’ai pu répondre avant hier me laissera le souvenir per- 
manent d’une affectueuse expression caractéristique dont j’éprouve 
le besoin de vous remercier spécialement, quand vous y avez daigné 
mentionner votre bonheur de m’acquérir. En effet, c’est bien 1a, 
ma Clotilde, le mot qui nous convient mutuellement, pour désigner 
a chacun de nous sa meilleure propriété. Plus notre intimité se 
développe et se consolide, mieux je sens journellement que cette 
chaste union est devenue chez moi la principale condition d’un 
bonheur que j’avais toujours ardemment révé, mais sans pourvoir 
hélas! l’éprouver jamais avant d’avoir subi votre bienfaisant empire.” 

The remainder of his life was a perpetual hymn to her memory. 
Every week he visited her tomb. Every day he prayed to her, and 
invoked her continual assistance. His published invocations and 
eulogies may call forth mockery from frivolous contemporaries— 
intense convictions and disinterested passions easily lending them- 
selves to ridicule—but posterity will read in them a grave lesson, 
and will see that this modern Beatrice played a considerable part 
in the evolution of the Religion of Humanity. Philosophic 
students will admit that to act powerfully on the sentiments of 
others the philosopher must have first participated in them him- 
self; and that the elaboration of a system in its emotional relations 
could only be accomplished by a thinker who had been profoundly 
moved. This initiation was gained through Madame de Vaux. 
In one of his letters to her he says:—‘“ Mon organisation a recu 
d’une trés tendre mére certaines cordes intimes, éminemment fémi- 
nines, qui n’ont pu assez vibrer faute d’avoir été convenablement 
ébranlées. L’epoque est enfin venue d’en développer lactivité, qui, 
peu sensible directement dans le premier volume, essentiellement 
logique, de mon prochain ouvrage, caractérisera fortement le tome 
suivant, et encore plus le quatriéme ou dernier. C’est de votre salu- 
taire influence que j’attends, ma Clotilde, cette inestimable améliora- 
tion, qui doit dignement écarter les reproches de certains critiques 
sur le prétendu défaut d’onction propre 4 mon talent, ot quelques ames 
privilégiées ont seules reconnu déja une profonde sentimentalité im- 
plicite, en m’avouant avoir pleuré 4 certains passages philosophiques, 
ceux la méme que j’avais, en effet, écrit tout en larmes.” 

It may be useful here to remark that Comte is frequently written 
against by those who know him only at second hand, as offensively 
dry, hard, materialistic, and irreligious; while by those who have 
more or less acquainted themselves with his writings, he is frequently 
condemned as a mystical, sentimental, and despotically moral pontiff. 
One class objects to him because he allows no place to the emotions ; 
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another because he makes philosophy too emotional. One class 
fulminates against his denial of religion; another class is more 
disposed to echo the apostrophe of Billaud Varennes to Robespierre, 
«Aves ton Etre supréme, tu commences 4 m’embéter!” He is 
called an atheist; and no one was ever more contemptuous towards 
atheism. He is called a materialist; and no great thinker was ever 
less amenable to the objections which that term connotes. The con- 
tradictory charges are grounded upon a misapprehension of the scope 
and ;pirit of his philosophy, in the first place; and in the second 
upon the fact that there is a very wide divergence in Method and 
results between his first and second works. Up to 1842 he placed 
himself in the direct line of historical filiation, and subordinated his 
researches to the Objective Method; he resumed and systematised 
the efforts of his scientific predecessors in one vast and compact body 
of doctrine, creating a Philosophy out of the various sciences by 
giving unity to their scattered generalities. But after 1842 a radical 
change took place ; the philosopher brusquely assumed the position 
of a pontiff. He changed his Method (and was forced to change it), 
and coincident with this theoretical transformation, was the emo- 
tional transformation, initiated by a profound affection and a pro- 
found sorrow. 

Henceforward the name of Positivist or Comtist becomes equivocal. 
It designates two schools, or a Right and a Left, between whom 
there is an essential separation. Men like Mr. John Mill, Mr. Grote, 
or M. Littré may be spoken of as Positivists, because of their adherence 
to the principles of La Philosophie Positive ; but it would be greatly 
to misstate their position unless the phrase were qualified, since they 
altogether reject the Politique Positive and the Catechism, which the 
“true positivists,” the most distinguished of whom is Mr. Richard 
Congreve, regard as the really valuable and the only consistent 
deductions from the philosophy. It is as if the disciples of Dr. 
Newman who refused to follow him to Rome, were confounded with 
the disciples who followed him everywhere. Obviously the name of 
“‘ Newmanites”’ would be equivocal. The name of “ Positivists” or 
“‘ Comtists ” is so likewise. 

It is not my intention in this place to discuss or expound either 
the Philosophy or the Religion. To obviate any misconception as to 
my own position, it may be enough to state that I accept with grati- 
tude the Philosophy in all its cardinal views, and having for three- 
and-twenty years found it a luminous guide, believe that who ever 
masters it will be able to say with Giordano Bruno, “ Con questa filo- 
sofia mi s’aggrandisce l’anima e mi si magnifica l’intelletto.” But in 
the Politique Positive, and the religious cultus, I can only see a magnifi- 
cent utopia, and a prophetic vision of what the Religion of the future 
may become. As an utopia it commands a sentiment rather than an 
assent. As an attempt at social reorganisation, I not only resist many 
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of the details, but altogether impugn the Method. Whenever Comte 
places himself in the direct line of historical filiation, resuming and 
systematising the conceptions which previous ages have prepared (as 
in the case of the conception of Humanity, the great ideal exist- 
ence), and whenever he subordinates his inquiries to the Objective 
Method, distinguishing between a deduction and a verified deduction, 
I follow as a disciple. But whenever he quits this Method, and 
assumes the part of pontiff, arbitrarily arranging individual and 
social life according to his subjective conceptions, I quit the position 
of disciple for that of a spectator, and, generally, of an antagonist. 


VI. 


Before setting himself to the composition of his second great 
work, Comte is supposed to have had another cerebral attack, though 
but a slight one, and of brief duration; and it will not be without 
indignation that impartial readers will observe how M. Littré, appa- 
rently to explain his rejection of the doctrines, insinuates that 
they were vitiated in their origin by that (hypothetical) cerebral 
attack. From unthinking and reckless adversaries such an accu- 
sation might be anticipated. Froth one who avows himself a disciple 
it could only escape moral reprobation by being at least plausibly 
founded. Now on what grounds can M. Littré pretend that the 
cerebral attack, the very existence of which is a supposition of 
his own, and the duration of which was trivial, vitiated the 
Politique when he refuses to admit that the avowed, long continued, 
and violent attack which preceded the composition of the Philosophie 
in no respect vitiated that work? The contradiction is glaring. 
To suppose that a man issues from an attack of insanity lasting 
many months and characterised by extreme violence, without injury 
to his philosophical integrity, and many years afterwards suffers a 
radical metamorphosis through a very trivial attack, so trivial as to 
be only suspected from a passing phrase in a letter, is not indeed a 
supposition beyond the reach of psychological inference, and if sup- 
ported by evidence would find little resistance; but for a disciple 
of the Philosophie to insinuate that the Politique has the taint of 
insanity, is a contradiction I am forced to point out. The weaknesses 
and extravagances which strike M. Littré ia the second work cannot 
be adduced in proof, because those who reject the first work might 
on equal grounds detect insanity in the ideas which to them 
appear as weak and extravagant. Moreover, M. Littré, as a student 
of Comte, ought not to have overlooked the very obvious germs of 
these extravagances which are in the Philosophie—the tendencies 
towards despotic systematisation and arbitrary hypothesis, which in 
the Politique have all the more freedom because unrestrained by 
established truths. As a student of history he ought not to have 
overlooked the fact that the unbridled employment of the deductive 
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Method was inevitable on a topic which was destitute of the requisite 
inductions ; inevitable in the case of all who are not content to await 
the slow results of inductive investigation. Finally, and most con- 
clusively, M. Littré should not have failed to recognise in the 
Politique the same intellectual force, the same sustained power of 
conception and co-ordination, although with less successful result, as 
had commanded his veneration in the Philosophie. To reject the 
work, to laugh at it, may be permissible; to see in it the work of an 
intellect distorted by disease is an extravagance greater than any to 
be found in its pages. The reach of intellect and profoundly moral 
tone displayed in every chapter, can only be misconceived by those 
who estimate the force of a thinker by the immediately available 
truths he offers them—an estimate which would make sad havoc 
with the pretensions of a Plato, a Descartes, a Spinoza, or a Hegel. 
Iam not pleading for the Politique Positive. On the contrary, 
my dissent from its leading speculations, and above all from its 
scheme of sacerdotal despotism, is open and direct. All the true 
positivists regard me as a heretic. But I am a reverent heretic, 
nevertheless: that is, I profoundly admire the greatness and sincerity 
of the thinker, although he seems to have attempted a task for which 
the materials were not ready. And if men could approach the work 
with minds sufficiently open to receive instruction from teachers 
whom on the whole they refuse to follow, capable of setting aside 
differences, to seize upon and profit by agreements, they would carry 
away from the Politique many luminous suggestions, and that 
ennobling influence which always rays out from a moral conviction. 
They must be prepared to find passages to marvel at, passages to 
laugh at, and passages to fling hard words at. But they will detect 
even in these the presence of a magisterial intellect carried by the 
deductive impetus beyond the limits of common sense; they will 
detect nothing of the incoherence of insanity. Even the startling 
utopia which he propounds on the basis of what he himself calls a 
daring hypothesis—.e. that of the Vierge Mére—is a legitimate deduc- 
tion from what many regard as established data; it happens to be 
absurd because the data are profoundly erroneous, although they have 
been, and still are, accepted by many scientific men astruths. Had 
the data been true, the deduction would have been as admirable as it 
is now laughable: it would have been a genuine scientific hypothesis. 
Antagonism to the Method and conclusions of the Politique Positive 
led me for many years to regard that work as a deviation from 
the positive philosophy in every way unfortunate. My attitude has 
changed now that I have learned (from the remark of one verv 
dear to me) to regard it as an utopia, presenting hypotheses rather 
than doctrines, suggestions for future inquirers rather than dogmas 
for adepts,—hypotheses carrying more or less of truth, and service- 
able as a provisional mode of colligating facts, to be confirmed 
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or contradicted by experience. Grave students think it no misuse of 
time to study the Republic and the Laws of Plato. Let them approach 
the “ Systeme de Politique Positive” in a similar spirit ; they will find 
there an intellect greater than Plato’s, a morality higher and purer, 
and an amount of available suggestion incomparably greater. 
Although no importance is to be attached to the slight cerebral 
attack (if attack there were) which preceded the composition of 
this work, there is intense biographical and psychological significance 
in the indications of the mental modifications which accompanied 
what may be called the development of the pontifical spirit in Comte. 
The germs are visible in his earliest years. No one can study the 
Philosophie without recognising the irrepressible tendency to domina- 
tion, to a systematising circumscription of our aims with a view to 
unity (without, as Mr. Mill justly remarks, any demonstration of the 
necessity of such unity), and to deductive reasoning irrespective 
of objective verification. We see only the germs, because the soil of 
positive science was ill suited to their development. Obliged to 
employ the Objective Method throughout, he was forced to restrain 
these tendencies, under penalty of failure. As he grew older, and 
lived more and more alone, absorbed in meditation, less and less 
occupied with what had been effected by others, his intense self- 
confidence became enormously exaggerated, and the disposition to 
take his own feeling as a sufficient guarantee and proof, grew more 
and more disastrous. The very vividness of his conceptions, rising 
up during long and lonely meditation, rendered it difficult for him 
to doubt their reality; while the deductive impatience natural to a 
systematic intellect prevented his verifying their reality. He first 
struck out an hypothesis; he then overleaped the next condition of 
testing its conformity with fact; it became a truth in his mind, and 
he proceeded to deduce from it as froma verified truth. The awaken- 
ing of an intense emotional life, and the welcome homage of a few 
ardent disciples, contributed their share. The conviction of an 
apostolic mission grew apace. The transformation of the systematic 
theorist into the imperious pontiff was rapid. Those who were sub- 
jugated by his personal influence, or fascinated by the seeming truth 
of his doctrines, will see a logical development in this; whereas we 
who stand aloof can see in it nothing but the unfortunate fatality 
which seems attached to deep convictions in certain powerful and 
arrogant natures. Those who consider Mahomet an impostor, and 
Loyola a malignant despot, may brand Comte with similar epithets 
of scorn or hatred. But if with a deeper sympathy and wider 
knowledge we mark the line between infirmity and strength, recog- 
nising that where the lights are brightest there the shadows are 
darkest, we shall be careful not to confound a common infirmity 
with an uncommon greatness. Hundreds of men have been as vain, 
as arrogant, as despotic in their ideas; but how many have been as 
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severely ascetic, as profoundly moral, as devoted to high thoughts, 
and as magnificently endowed? We need not accept the errors of a 
great mind because of its greatness; but ought we to forget the 
greatness when we reject the errors ? 

After the publication of the Politique there is little of biogra- 
phical importance to be added. In 1852 he had published the 
“Catéchisme Positiviste,”’ a little work which, I think, has done 
more to retard the acceptance of his views than all the attacks of 
antagonists. It contains many profound and noble passages, and to 
the thorough-going disciples is doubtless a precious work; but it 
should have been an esoteric work, at least for many years. Cate- 
chisms are for the converted. The objections to this one, apart from 
the ideas which, to all but believers, must appear without adequate 
foundation, are, first, that being brief and popular in form it is seized 
on by those who wish to “know something about Comte” and are 
unwilling to take the requisite labour of reading the more serious 
works; secondly, because he was incapable of conducting a popular 
exposition in a dramatic form, and a perpetual sense of the 
ridiculous accompanies the reader, preventing his giving serious 
attention to the matter; thirdly, because in this unpromising 
and unconvincing form it puts forth ideas which could only escape 
ridicule and indignation by a very earnest, logical, and persuasive 
exposition. If my voice can have the slightest weight with the 
reader I beg him not to open the Catechism until he has carefully 
studied the two great works by which Comte will live in history. 

The “ Synthése Subjective” he did not live to finish. I am given 
to understand that some eminent mathematicians think highly of the 
one volume which has appeared ; but I only know it at second hand. 

Dr. Robinet has sketched the routine of his daily life in these 
later years; the picture should be meditated by those whose theolo- 
gical irritation has led them to throw hard words at this “ materialist 
and scoffer.” He rose at five in the morning, prayed, meditated, and 
wrote until seven in the evening, with brief intervals for his two 
meals. Every day he read a chapter from the “ Imitation of Christ ” 
and a canto of Dante. Homer also was frequently re-read. Poetry 
was his sole relaxation now that he could not longer indulge his 
passion for the opera. From seven to nine (and on Sundays in the 
afternoon) he received visits, especially from working men, among 
whom he found disciples. On Wednesday afternoons he visited the 
tomb of Madame de Vaux. At ten he again prayed and went to 
bed. The hour of prayer was to him an hour of mystic and exquisite 
expansion. Nothing could be simpler than his meals: breakfast con- 
sisted only of milk; dinner was more substantial, but rigorously 
limited. At the close of dinner he daily replaced dessert by a piece 
of dry bread, which he ate slowly, meditating on the numerous poor 
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who were unable to procure even that means of nourishment in return 
for their work. 

He died on the 5th of September, 1857, at the age of sixty, leaving 
behind him an immortal name, and an almost canonised position in 
the memory of a select few, who still carry out, with admirable 
energy, the efforts to establish and spread the Religion of Humanity, 
undismayed by the ridicule and social persecution which awaits every 
religious movement at its outset. 


VII. 


The increasing notoriety of the name of Auguste Comte is signifi- 
cant of a spreading sympathy and a spreading dread. In grave 
treatises and in periodical works his opinions are silently adopted, 
openly alluded to, and discussed with respect ; but much oftener they 
furnish a flippant sentence to some jaunty journalist, or pander to 
the austere dishonesty of some polemical theologian. Indignation, 
scorn, and ridicule are poured forth with all the greater freedom 
because usually unhampered by any first-hand knowledge. It is 
with him as it used to be with Kant, who not many years ago 
was a standing butt: many who had never opened the “ Kritik,” and 
more who would have understood nothing of it had they aa it, 
laughed at the “dreamer” and his “ transcendental nonsense,’ 
without any misgiving that they were making themselves ridiculous 
in the eyes of those who knew something about Kant. They are now 
respectful or silent. Surely it is wise to be entirely silent about that 
of which we know ourselves to be ignorant? As if our natural 
liability to error were not frequently snisheoding us, even in our most 
painstaking i inquiries, we must add to it by w hat Mr. Mill somewhere 
calls “the abuse of the privilege of speaking confidently about 
writers whom we have never read.” Few reflect that the exercise of 
this privilege is foolish; still fewer that it is dishonest. There is 
always peril in pretence. Silence cannot commit us. And if many 
délusively imagine that they do know enough of Comte to form a 
general estimate of him, let them ask themselves whether this know- 
ledge is anything more than the echo of what others have said, those 
others being for the most part antagonists? Such a question would 
silence the candid ; nothing will silence the garrulous and ignorant, 
who, as Locke says, “take the words they find in use among their 
neighbours, and, that they may not seem ignorant what they stand 
for, use them confidently without much troubling their heads about a 
fixed meaning : whereby, besides the ease of it, they obtain this advan- 
tage, that, as in such discourses they are seldom right, so they are as 
seldom to be convinced that they are wrong; it being all one to go 
about to draw those men out of their mistakes who have no settled 
notions, as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation who has no 


settled abode.” 
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That Comte is often wrong, is indubitable: he was human. That 
he is sometimes ridiculous and offensive, may be ungrudgingly allowed. 
To point out these errors is to do philosophy a service. Butif we are 
candid and prudent, we shall first ascertain that the errors we rebuke 
are the opinions held by him, and not the interpretations put on his 
words by others. And if we are just, we shall discriminate the errors 
from the truths, and not speak bitterly or contemptuously of the man 
because on many points we reject his teaching. These two simple 
conditions are rarely complied with in.the case of any man who has 
not received the consecration of Time. Comte is too near to us for 
justice. Men persistently charge him with holding opinions directly 
counter to the whole scope of his teaching. They refute “ absurdities” 
which are simply constructions of their own, or of those whom they 
echo. And even should the better-instructed point out their inac- 
curacy, by confronting their statements with Comte’s own words, they 
shake their heads and retire stubbornly behind the old entrenchments. 
They tell you candidly that they have a distaste and a dislike to 
views such as his, and refuse to inquire whether their conceptions of 
his views are or are not accurate. Only the other day a critic of 
some repute declared, in La Revue des Deux Mondes, that Comte had 
attempted to create a philosophy, “although the conclusion deducible 
from his principles is precisely the exclusion of all philosophy.” It 
does not occur to this writer that, never having studied the philosophy, 
he is possibly not so well acquainted with its logical bearings as the 
philosopher himself was. Another writer affirms that Comte banishes 
history from his scheme: which is a strange remark to make against 
one considered to be the creator of the science of history! A chorus 
of objectors indignantly protest against positivism “ as a belief in 
nothing but what can be seen and touched ;” and this ineptitude is 
not only iterated by journalists and imbecile polemists, but is asserted 
in an elaborate essay by a professed philosopher, “ refuting’? Comte. 
It is true that the philosopher in question was the feeble M. Emile 
Saisset. 

If these writers suspected how ridiculous they make themselves in 
the eyes of the instructed, it would be a useful lesson to them not to 
be so ready to flatter the secret luxury of scorn on the part of readers 
as ignorant as themselves. Nor can they justify themselves by a 
reference to acknowledged absurdities. If great thinkers are to be 
estimated not by their greatness, but by their weaknesses, I know of 
none who could retain our reverence. Plato and Aristotle, Descartes 
and Bacon, Newton and Leibnitz, Spinoza and Hegel, have all put 
forth systematic absurdities which have excited the mirth and anger 
of generations; but what should we think of a man who scornfully 
rejected the demonstrations of the Principia because he laughed at 


the absurdities of the Chronology, which he laughed at without having 
read ? 
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I cannot be supposed to desire that Comte should be shielded from 
criticism. I have been criticising him for more than:twenty years, 
and lost his friendship by my freedom. I would not have a single 
error or a single absurdity concealed ; the more so, because I do not 
find that my antagonism has lessened my respect for the value of 
those great principles which I can accept, nor shaken my faith in 
the incomparable value of the positive philosophy ; but it is one thing 
to recognise an error, another to judge a system by its accessories. 
Men who stand outside a doctrine, and look at it only from their own 
standing-place, naturally have their attention led away by some 
accessory detail, instead of concentrating their thoughts on the great 
central principles. If we stand outside Catholicism, we shall see in 
its teaching and its practices much that is incredible, much that is 
ridiculous, and some things that are revolting to us. If we stand 
outside Protestantism, the case will be similar. Yet we know that 
Catholics and Protestants, with large and acute intellects, with noble 
and tender consciences, have believed these ‘ncredibilia, and have 
accepted these practices, overlooking or looking away from what, 
to the heretic, is ridiculous or revolting. There is, I suppose, no 
reflecting Catholic, no reflecting Protestant, who, in his secret con- 
science, approves of all the teaching and all the practices of his 
Church; but he accepts parts ‘of the system, illogically connected 
with it, or historically grown out of it. He believes the great 
points in that system to be true and beneficent, and will not disturb 
their efficacy by raising discussion on minor points. Even should he 
privately reject many of the doctrines which belong to his Church, 
it will not make him less attached to the doctrines in which he finds 
a response to some of his spiritual needs. He feels that some mys- 
teries are explained ; and having recognised a spiritual guide which 
is, on the whole, firmer and surer than any he can see elsewhere, he 
yields himself up to it, content that other things should be unex- 
plained, content that some contradictions should not be reconciled. 
Neither Catholic nor Protestant will consent to be judged by the weak 
points of his Church, but only by the strong; not by what outsiders 
may consider absurd, but by what he feels to be vital. 

Apply this to Positivism, considered either as a Philosophy or a 
Religion. Under either aspect it is a doctrine offering spiritual 
guidance only to those who accept its teaching as true. Let us look 
at it as we look at Spinozism or Hegelianism, at Buddhism or 
Islamism, and if on inspection we find it respond in any considerable 
degree to our spiritual condition, if it is so far in harmony with 
demonstrated truths as to be a guide to us in our groping search for 
a solution of great problems, let us boldly declare as much, and not 
reject so inestimable a benefit because Comte, or others, may have 
connected with the great central ideas certain ideas which seem false 
or ridiculous. Unlike the Catholic and Protestant, the Positivist need 
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shrink from no discussion, need not hesitate to reject any idea, for 
fear of imperilling the system ; because the system claims to rest on 
demonstrated truth, not on revelation or authority. If they can dis- 
regard what they are not permitted openly to reject, we can openly 
reject whatever we do not honestly believe. I do not say that the 
pontiff of the new religion would have allowed us such liberty. It 
is one of his capital errors to have imitated the intellectual despotism 
which has logically belonged to all priesthoods, but which is an incon- 
sequence in a spiritual power reposing upon demonstration. But if 
Comte would not allow this liberty, Positivism proclaims it to be an 
essential condition. 

What I wish to urge upon all my readers is, that they should 
ascertain for themselves, by open-minded study, what are the car- 
dinal doctrines of Positivism, or else be silent, leaving to idle 
chatterers and dishonest polemists the small enjoyment of talking 
with a knowing air on what they do not understand, and of talking 
contemptuously of a great intellectual movement because of certain 
follies in its leaders. The publication of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
remarkable work on Comte will, one may hope, considerably assist 
such a result, partly by showing the deep respect with which so 
eminent a thinker regards the Philosophy, even while hostile to many 
of its views, and the impartial calmness with which he can praise and 
blame ; partly, also, and more effectually, by inducing serious minds 
to undertake a study of the works in which the Philosophy is 
expounded. Yet even Mr. Mill’s treatise singularly illustrates the 
inconsiderate nature of popular appreciations ; for I find his readers 
seizing with avidity on the ridiculous points which he has felt it a 
duty to notice, but ignoring entirely the great luminous ideas to 
which he has so emphatically stated his adherence. They chuckle 
complacently when Mr. Mill tells them to laugh; they are wholly 
passive when he tells them to admire. I think more might have been 
said for Comte than Mr. Mill has said, and that a higher idea might 
be given of what Comte achieved, and of what the Philosophy implies, 
than appears in his volume ; but the very moderation of the tone 
ought to make his eulogies carry greater force with the public. 

Philosophic antagonism should be preceded by earnest examination. 
It is easy to adopt an attitude of scorn towards whatever is unlike 
our own views; but it is not so easy to discriminate wherein lies the 
difference and where begins the error. Our first impulse is to reject 
a novelty; whereas rejection should be the final impulse. And as 
Milton says in the “Areopagitica,” if it come to prohibiting “there 
is not ought more likely to be prohibited than truth itself, whose 
first appearance, to our eyes, bleared and dimmed with prejudice and 
custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than many errors, even as 
the person is of many a great man slight and contemptible to see to.” 

Epiror. 

















THE BELTON ESTATE. 


Cuaprer XXXT. 
TAKING POSSESSION. 


“T want her to have it all,”’ said William Belton, to Mr. Green, the 
lawyer, when they came to discuss the necessary arrangements for 
the property. 

“ But that would be absurd.” 

“Never mind. It is what I wish. I suppose a man may do 
what he likes with his own.” 

“She won’t take it,” said the lawyer. 

“She must take it if you manage the matter properly,” said 
Will. 

“T don’t suppose it will make much difference,” said the lawyer,— 
“now that Captain Aylmer is out of the running.” 

“1 know nothing about that. Of course I am very glad that he 
should be out of the running, as-you call it. He is a bad sort of 
fellow, and I didn’t want him to have the property. But all that has 
had nothing to do with it. I’m not doing it because I think she is 
ever to be my wife.” 

From this the reader will understand that Belton was still fidget- 
ing himself and the lawyer about the estate when he passed through 
London. The matter in dispute, however, was so important that he 
was induced to seek the advice of others besides Mr. Green, and at 
last was brought to the conclusion that it was his paramount duty to 
become Belton of Belton. There seemed in the minds of all these 
counsellors to be some imperative and almost imperious requirement 
that the acres should go back toa man of his name. Now, as there 
was no one else of the family who could stand in his way, he had no 
alternative but to become Belton of Belton. He would, however, 
sell his estate in Norfolk, and raise money for endowing Clara 
with commensurate riches. Such was his own plan ;—but having 
fallen among counsellors, he could not exactly follow his own plan, 
and at last submitted to an arrangement in accordance with which an 
annuity of eight hundred pounds a year was to be settled upon Clara, 
and this was to lie as a charge upon the estate in Norfolk. 

“Tt seems to me to be very shabby,” said William Belton. 

“Tt seems to me to be very extravagant,” said the leader among 
the counsellors. ‘She is not entitled to sixpence.” 

But at last the arrangement as above described was the one to 
which they all assented. 

When Belton reached the house which was now his own he found 
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no one there but his sister. Clara was at the cottage. As he had 
been told that she was to return there, he had no reason to be annoyed. 
But not the less he was annoyed, or rather discontented, and had not 
been a quarter of an hour about the place before he declared his 
intention to go and seek her. 

“Dono such thing, Will; pray do not,”’ said his sister. 

* And why not ?” 

“Because it will be better that you should wait. You will only 
injure yourself and her by being impetuous.” 

“But it is absolutely necessary that she should know her own 
position. It would be cruelty to keep her in ignorance ;—though for 
the matter of that I shall be ashamed to tell her. Yes ;—TI shall be 
ashamed to look her in the face. What will she think of it after 
I had assured her that she should have the whole ?” 

“But she would not have taken it, Will. And had she done 
so, she would have been very wrong. Now she will be com- 
fortable.”’ 

“‘T wish I could be comfortable,” said he. 

“Tf you will only wait ‘i 

“T hate waiting. I do not see what good it will do. Besides, 
I don’t mean to say anything about that,—not to-day, at least. I 
don’t indeed. As for being here and not seeing her, that is out of 
the question. Of course she would think that I had quarrelled with 
her, and that I meant to take everything to myself, now that I have 
the power.” 

“She won’t suspect you of wishing to quarrel with her, Will.” 

“T should in her place. It is out of the question that I should be 
here, and not go to her. It would be monstrous. I will wait till 
they have done lunch, and then I will go up.” 

It was at last decided that he should walk up to the cottage, call 
upon Colonel Askerton, and ask to see Clara in the Colonel’s presence. 
It was thought that he might make his statement about the money 
better before a third person who could be regarded as Clara’s friend, 
than could possibly be done between them two alone. He did, 
therefore, walk across to the cottage, and was shown into Colonel 
Askerton’s study. 

“There he is,”’ Mrs. Askerton said, as soon as she heard the sound 
of the bell. ‘I knew that he would come at once.” 

During the whole morning Mrs. Askerton had been insisting that 
Belton. would make his appearance on that very day,—the day of his 
arrival at: Belton, and Clara had been asserting that he would not 
do so. 

“Why should he come?” Clara had said. 


“Simply to take you to his own house, like any other of his goods 
and chattels.” 
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“*T am not his goods or his chattels.” ’ 

“But you soon will be; and why shouldn’t you accept your lot 
quietly? He is Belton of Belton, and everything here belongs 
to him.” 

“T do not belong to him.” 

“What nonsense! When a man has the command of the situation, 
as he has, he can do just what he pleases. If he were to come and 
carry you off by violence, I have no doubt the Beltonians would assist 
him, and say that he was right. And you of course would forgive 
him. Belton of Belton may do anything.” 

“That is nonsense, if you please.” 

“ Indeed if you had any of that decent feeling of feminine inferiority 
which ought to belong to all women, he would have found you sitting 
on the door-step of his house waiting for him.’’, 

That had been said early in the morning, when they first knew 
that he had arrived; but they had been talking about him ever 
since,—talking about him under pressure from Mrs. Askerton, till 
Clara had been driven to long that she might be spared. “If he 
chooses to come, he will come,” she said. ‘‘ Of course he will come,” 
Mrs. Askerton had answered, and then they heard the ring of the 
bell. ‘There he is. I could swear to the sound of his foot. Doesn’t 
he step as though he were Belton of Belton, and conscious that every- 
thing belonged to him?” Then there was a pause. “ He has been 
shown in to Colonel Askerton. What on earth could he want with 
him?” 

“He has called to tell him something about the cottage,” said 
Clara, endeavouring to speak as though she were calm through it all. 

“Cottage! Fiddlestick! The idea of a man coming to look after 
his trumpery cottage on the first day of his showing himself as lord 
of his own property! Perhaps he is demanding that you shall be 
delivered up to him. If he does, I shall vote for obeying.” 

“ And I for disobeying,—and shall vote very strongly, too.” 

Their suspense was yet prolonged for another ten minutes, and at 
the end of that time the servant came in and asked if Miss Amedroz 
would be good enough to go into the master’s room. “ Mr. Belton 
is there, Fanny?” asked Mrs. Askerton. The girl confessed that 
Mr. Belton was there, and then Clara, without another word, got up 
and left the room. She had much to do in assuming a look of com- 
posure before she opened the door ; but she made the effort, and was 
not unsuccessful. In another second she found her hand in her 
cousin’s, and his bright eye was fixed upon her with that eager, 
friendly glance which made his face so pleasant to those whom he 
loved. 

“Your cousin has been telling me of the arrangements he has been 
making for you with the lawyers,” said Colonel Askerton. “TI can 
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only say that I wish all» ladies had cousins so liberal, and so able to 
be liberal.” 

“T thought I would see Colonel Askerton first, as you are staying 
at his house. And as for liberality,—there is nothing of the kind. 
You must understand, Clara, that a fellow can’t do what he likes 
with his own in this country. I have found myself so bullied by 
lawyers and that sort of people, that I have been obliged to yield to 
them. I wanted that you should have the old place, to do just what 
you pleased. with it.” 

“That was out of the question, Will.” 

“Of course it was,” said Colonel Askerton. Then, as Belton 
himself did not proceed to the telling of his own story, the Colonel 
told it for him, and explained what was the income which Clara was 
to receive. 

“ But that is as much out of the question,” said she, “as the other. 
I cannot rob you in that way. I cannot and I shall not. And why 
should I? What do I want with such an income? Something I 
ought to have, if only for the credit of the family, and that I am 
willing to take from your kindness ; but——” 

“It’s all settled now, Clara.” 

“T don’t think that you can lessen the weight of your obligation, 
Miss Amedroz, after what has been done up in London,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Tf you had said a hundred a year.” 

“T have been allowed to say nothing,” said Belton; “ those people 
have said eight,—and so it is settled. When are you coming over to 
see Mary?” 

To this question he got no definite answer, and as he went away 
immediately afterwards he hardly seemed to expect one. He did not 
even ask for Mrs. Askerton, and, as that lady remarked, behaved 
altogether like a bear. “ But what a munificent bear!” she said. 
“ Fancy ;—eight hundred a year of your own. One begins to doubt 
whether it is worth one’s while to marry at all with such an income as 
that to do what one likes with! However, it all means nothing. It 
will all be his own again before you have even touched it.” 

“You must not say anything more about that,” said Clara gravely. 

“ And why must I not?” 

-“‘ Because I shall hear nothing more of it. There is an end of all 
that,—as there ought to be.” 

“Why an end? I don’t see an end. There will be no end till 
Belton of Belton has got you and your eight hundred a year as well 
as everything else.”’ 


“You will find that—he—does not mean—anything—more,” said 
Clara. 


“ You think not ? ” 
“T am—sure of it.” Then there was a little sound in her throat 
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as though she were in some danger of being choked ; but she soon 
recovered herself, and was able to express herself clearly. ‘TI have 
only one favour to ask you now, Mrs. Askerton, and that is that you 
will never say anything more about him. He has changed his mind. 
Of course he has, or he would not come here like that and have gone 
away without saying’a word.” 

“Not a word! A man gives you eight hundred a year, and that 
is not saying a word! ” 

“ Not a word except about money! But of course he is right. I 
know that he is right. After what has passed he would be very 
wrong to—to—think about it any more. You joke about his being 
Belton of Belton. But it does make a difference.” 

“Tt does ;—does it ?” 

“Tt has made a difference. I see and feel it now. I shall never— 
hear him—ask me—that question—any more.” 

_, And if you did hear him, what answer would you make him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That is just it. Women are so cross-grained that it is a wonder to 
me that men should ever have anything to do with them. They have 
about them some madness of a phantasy which they dignify with the 
name of feminine pride, and under the cloak of this they believe 
themselves to be justified in tormenting their lovers’ lives out. The 
only consolation is that they torment themselves as much. Can any- 
thing be more cross-grained than you are at this moment? You 
were resolved just now that it would be the most unbecoming thing 
in the‘world if he spoke a word more about his love for the next 
twelvemonths e 

“ Mrs. Askerton, I said nothing about twelvemonths.” 

“‘ And now you are broken-hearted because he did not blurt it all 
out before Colonel Askerton in a business interview, which was very 
properly had at once, and in which he has had the exceeding good 
taste to confine himself altogether to the one subject.” 

“T am not complaining.” 

“Tt was good taste; though if he had not been a bear he might 
have asked after me, who are fighting his: battles for him night and 
day.” 

“ But what will he do next ?” 

“Eat his dinner, I should think, as it is now nearly five o’clock. 
Your father used always to dine at five.” 

“T can’t go to see Mary,” she said, “till he comes here again.” 

“He will be here fast enough. I shouldn’t wonder if he was to 
come again to-night.”’ And he did come again that night. 

When Belton’s interview was over in the Colonel’s study, he left 
the house,—without even asking after the mistress, as that mistress 
had taken care to find out,—and went off, rambling about the estate 
which was now his own. It was a beautiful place, and he was not 
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insensible to the gratification of being its owner. There is much in 
the glory of ownership,—of the ownership of land and houses, of 
beeves and woolly flocks, of wide fields and thick-growing woods, 
even when that ownership is of late date, when it conveys to the 
owner nothing but the realisation of a property on the soil; but 
there is much more in it when it contains the memories of old years ; 
when the glory is the glory of race as well as the glory of power and 
property. There had been Beltons of Belton living there for many 
centuries, and now he was the Belton of the day, standing on his own 
ground,—the descendant and representative of the Beltons of old,— 
Belton of Belton without a flaw in his pedigree! He felt himself to 
be proud of his position,—prouder than he could have been of any 
other that might have been vouchsafed to him. And yet amidst it 
all he was somewhat ashamed of his pride. ‘The man who can do 
it for himself is the real man after all,” he said. ‘“ But I have got it 
by a fluke,—and by such a sad chance too!’ Then he wandered on, 
thinking of the circumstances under which the property had fallen 
into his hands, and remembering how and when and where the first 
idea had occurred to him of making Clara Amedroz his wife. He had 
then felt that if he could only do that he could reconcile himself to the 
heirship. And the idea had grown upon him instantly, and had 
become a passion by the eagerness with which he had welcomed it. 
From that day to this he had continued to tell himself that he could 
not enjoy his good fortune unless he could enjoy it with her. There 
had come to be a horrid impediment in his way,—a barrier which 
had seemed to have been placed there by his evil fortune, to compen- 
sate the gifts given to him by his good fortune, and that barrier had 
been Captain Aylmer. He had not, in fact, seen much of his rival, 
but he had seen enough to make it matter of wonder to him that 
Clara could be attached to such aman. He had thoroughly despised 
Captain Aylmer, and had longed to show his contempt of the man 
by kicking him out of the hotel at the London railway station. At 
that moment all the world had seemed to him to be wrong and 
wretched. 

But now it seemed that all the world might so easily be made right 
again! The impediment had got itself removed. Belton did not 
even yet altogether comprehend by what means Clara had escaped 
from the meshes of the Aylmer Park people, but he did know that 
she had escaped. Her eyes had been opened before it was too late, 
and she was a free woman,—to be compassed if only a man might 
compass her. While she had been engaged to Captain Aylmer, Will 
had felt that she was not assailable. Though he had not been quite 
able to restrain himself,—as on that fatal occasion when he had taken 
her in his arms and kissed her,—still he had known that as she was 
an engaged woman, he could not, without insulting her, press his 
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own suit upon her. But now all that was over. Let him say what he 
liked on that head, she would have no proper plea for anger. She 
was assailable ;—and, as this was so, why the mischief should he not 
set about the work at once? His sister bade him to wait. Why 
should. he wait when one fortunate word might do it? Wait! He 
could not wait. How are you to bid a starving man to wait when 
you put him down at a well-covered board ? Here was he, walking 
about Belton Park,—just where she used to walk with him ;—and 
there was she at Belton Cottage, within half an hour of him at this 
moment, if he were to go quickly ;. and yet Mary was telling him to 
wait! No; he would not wait. There could be no reason for wait- 
ing. Wait, indeed, till some other Captain Aylmer should come in 
the way and give him more trouble ! 

So he wandered on, resolving that he would see his cousin again 
that very day. Such an interview as that which had just taken 
place between two such dear friends was not natural,—was not to be 
endured. What might not Clara think of it! To meet her for the 
first time after her escape from Aylmer Park, and to speak to her 
only on matters concerning money! He would certainly go to her 
again on that afternoon. In his walking he came to the bottom of 
the rising ground on the top of which stood the rock on which he and 
Clara had twice sat. But he turned away, and would not go up to 
it. He hoped that he might go up to it very soon,—but, except 
under certain circumstances, he would never go up to it again. 

“Tam going across to the cottage immediately after dinner,” he 
said to his sister. 

“ Have you an appointment ?”’ 

“No; [have no appointment. I suppose a man doesn’t want an 
appointment to go and see his own cousin down in the country.” 

“‘T don’t know what their habits are.” 

“T shan’t ask to go in; but I want to see her.” 

Mary looked at him with loving, sorrowing eyes, but she said 
nomore. She loved him so well that she would have given her right 
hand to get for him what he wanted ;—but she sorrowed to think 
that he should want such a thing so sorely. Immediately after his 
dinner, he took his hat and went out without saying a word further, 
and made his way once more across to the gate of the cottage. It was 
a lovely summer evening, at that period of the year in which our 
summer evenings just begin, when the air is sweeter and the flowers 
more fragrant, and the forms of the foliage more lovely than at any 
other time. It was now eight o’clock, but it was hardly as yet 
evening ; none at least of the gloom of evening had come, though the 
sun was low in the heavens. At the cottage they were all sitting 
out on the lawn ; and as Belton came near he was seen by them, and 
he saw them. 
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“T told you so,” said Mrs. Askerton, to Clara, in a whisper. 

“He is not coming in,” Clara answered. “ He is going on.” 

But when he had come nearer, Colonel Askerton called to him 
over the garden paling, and asked him to join them. He was now 
standing within ten or fifteen yards of them, though the fence divided 
them. “I have come to ask my cousin Clara to take a walk with 
me,” he said. ‘She can be back by your tea time.” He made his 
request very placidly, and did not in any way look like a lover. 

“‘T am sure she will be glad to go,” said Mrs. Askerton. But Clara 
said nothing. 

“Do take a turn with me, if you are not tired,” said he. 

“ She has not been out all day, and cannot be tired,” said Mrs. Asker- 
ton, who had now walked up to the paling. “Clara, get your hat. But, 
Mr. Belton, what have I done that I am to be treated in this way ? 
Perhaps you don’t remember that you have not spoken to me since 
your arrival.” 

“Upon my word, I beg your pardon,” said he, endeavouring 
to stretch his hand across the bushes. “TI forgot I didn’t see you 
this morning.” 

“‘T suppose I mustn’t be angry, as this is your day of taking pos- 
session; but it is exactly on such days as this that one likes to be 
remembered.” 

“T didn’t mean to forget you, Mrs. Askerton ; I didn’t, indeed. 
And as for the special day, that’s all bosh, you know. I haven’t 
taken particular possession of anything that I know of.” 

“T hope you will, Mr. Belton, before the day is over,” said she. 
Clara had at length arisen, and had gone into the house to fetch her 
hat. She had not spoken a word, and even yet her cousin did not 
know whether she was coming. “I hope you will take possession of 
a great deal that is very valuable. Clara has gone to get her hat.” 

“ Do you think she means to walk ?”’ 

“JT think she does, Mr. Belton. And there she is at the door. 
Mind you bring her back to tea.” 

Clara, as she came forth, felt herself quite unable to speak, or 
walk, or look after her usual manner. She knew herself to be a victim, 
—to be so far a victim that she could no longer control her own fate. 
To Captain Aylmer, at any rate, she had never succumbed. In all 
her dealings with him she had fought upon an equal footing. She 
had never been compelled to own herself mastered. But now she 
was being led out that she might confess her own submission, and 
acknowledge that hitherto she had not known what was good for her. 
She knew that she would have to yield. She must have known how 
happy she was to have an opportunity of yielding; but yet,—yet, 
had there been any room for choice, she thought she would have 
refrained from walking with her cousin that evening. She had wept 
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that afternoon because she had thought that he would not come again ; 
and now that he had come at the first moment that was possible for 
him, she was almost tempted to wish him once more away. 

“T suppose you understand that when I came up this morning 
I came merely to talk about business,” said Belton, as soon as they 
were off together. 

“Tt was very good of you to come at all so soon after your 
arrival.” 

“‘T told those people in London that I would have it all settled at 
once, and so I wanted ‘to have it off my mind.” 

“J don’t know what I ought to say to you. Of course I shall not 
want so much money as that.” 

“We won’t talk about the money any more to-day. I hate talking 
about money.” 

“Tt is not the pleasantest subject in the world.” 

“No,” said he; “no indeed. I hate it,—particularly between 
friends. So you have come to grief with your friends, the Aylmers ? ” 

“T hope I haven’t come to grief,—and the Aylmers, as a family, 
never were my friends. I’m obliged to contradictj you, poimt by 
point,—you see.” . 

“T don’t like Captain Aylmer at all,” said Will, after a pause. 

“So I saw, Will; and I dare say he was not very fond of you.” 

“Fond of me! I didn’t want him to be fond {of me. I don’t 
suppose he ever thought much about me. I could not help thinking 
of him.”—She had nothing to say to this, and therefore walked on 
silently by his side. ‘I suppose he has not any idea of coming back 
here again ?” 

“What; to Belton? No, I do not think he will comeito Belton 
any more.’ 

“ Nor will you go to Aylmer Park ?” 

“No; certainly not. Of all the places on earth, Will, to which you 
would send me, Aylmer Park is the one to which I should go most 
unwillingly.” 

“T don’t want to send you there.” 

“You never could be made to understand what a woman she is; 
how disagreeable, how cruel, how imperious, how insolent.” 

“Was she so bad as all that ?” 

“Tudeed she was, Will. I can’t but tell the truth to you.” 

“ And he was nearly as bad as she.” 

“No, Will; no; do not say that of him.” 

“He was such a quarrelsome fellow. He flew at me just because I 
said we had good hunting down in Norfolk.” 

“We need not talk about all that, Will.” 

“No ;—of course not. It’s all passed and gone, I suppose.” 

“Yes ;—it is all passed and gone. You did not know my Aunt 
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Winterfield, or you would understand my first reason for liking 
him.” 

“No,” said Will; ‘I never saw her.” 

Then they walked on together for a while without speaking, and 
Clara was beginning to feel some relief,—some relief at first; but as 
the relief came, there came back to her the dead, dull feeling of 
heaviness at her heart which had oppressed her after his visit in the 
morning. She had been right, and Mrs. Askerton had been wrong. 
He had returned to her simply as her cousin, and now he was walk- 
ing with her and talking to her in this strain, to teach her that it was 
so. But of a sudden they came to a place where two paths diverged, 
and he turned upon her and asked her quickly which path they 
should take. ‘Look, Clara,” he said, “will you go up there with 
me?” It did not need that she should look, as pa knew that the 
way indicated by him led up among the rocks. 

“T don’t much care which way,” she said, faintly. 

“Do you not? But Ido. I care verymuch. Don’t you remember 
where that path goes?” She had no answer to give to this. She 
remembered well, and remembered how he had protested that he 
would never go to the place again unless he could go there as her 
accepted lover. And she had asked herself sundry questions as to 
that protestation. Could it be that for her sake he would abstain 
from visiting the prettiest spot on his estate,—that he would continue 
to regard the ground as hallowed because of his memories of her ? 

“ Which way shall we go?” he asked. 

“‘T suppose it does not much signify,” said she, trembling. 

“ But it does signify. It signifies very much tome. Will you go 
up to the rocks?” 

“T am afraid we shall be late, if we stay out long.” 

“ What matters how late? Will you come?” 

“T suppose so,—if you wish it, Will.” y 

She had anticipated that the high rock was to be the altar at 
which the victim was to be sacrificed; but now he would not wait 
till he had taken her to the sacred spot. He had of course intended 
that he would there renew his offer; but he had perceived that his 
offer had been renewed, and had, in fact, been accepted, during this 
little parley as to the pathway. There was hardly any necessity for 
further words. So he must have thought; for, as quick as light- 
ning, he flung his arms around her, and kissed her again, as he had 
kissed her on that other terrible occasion,—that occasion on which he 
had felt that he might hardly hope for pardon. 

“William, William,” she said ; “how can you serve me like that ?” 
But he had a full understanding as to his own privileges, and was 
well aware that he was in the right now, as he had been before that 
he was trespassing egregiously. ‘‘ Why are you so rough with me?” 

she said. 
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“Clara, say that you love me.” 

“T will say nothing to you because you are so rough.” 

They were now walking up slowly towards the rocks. And as 
he had his arm round her waist, he was contented for a while to allow 
her to walk without speaking. But when they were on the summit 
it was necessary for him that he should have a word from her of 
positive assurance. “ Clara, say that you love me.” 

“ Have I not always loved you, Will, since almost the first moment 
that I saw you?” 

* But that won’t do. You know that is not fair. Come, Clara; 
I’ve had a deal of trouble,—and grief too; haven’t 1? You should 
say a word to make up for it ;—that is, if you can say it.” 

“What can a word like that signify to you to-day ? You have got 
everything.” 

“Have I got you?” Still she paused. “TI will have an answer. 
Have I got you? Are you now my own?” 

“T suppose so, Will. Don’t now. I will not have it again. Does 
not that satisfy you?” 

“Tell me that you love me.” 

“You know that I love you.’ 

“ Better than anybody in the world ?” 

“ Yes ;—better than anybody in the world.” 

“ And after all you will be—my wife ?” 

“Oh, Will,—how you question one!” 

“You shall say it, and then it will all be fair and honest.” 

“Say what? I’m sure I thought I had said everything.” 

“Say that you mean to be my wife.” 

“‘T suppose so,—if you wish it.” 

“Wish it!” said he, getting up from his’ seat, and throwing 
his hat into the bushes on one side; “wish it! I don’t think you 
have ever understood how I have wished it. Look here, Clara; 
I found when I got down to Norfolk that I couldn’t live without 
you. Upon my word it is true. I don’t suppose you'll believe 
me.” 

“T didn’t think it could be so bad with you as that.” 

“No ;—I don’t suppose women ever do believe. And I wouldn’t 
have believed it of myself. I hated myself for it. By George, I did. 
That is when I began to think it was all up with me.” 

“ All up with you! Oh, Will!” 

“T had quite made up my mind to go to New Zealand. I had, 
indeed. I couldn’t have kept my hands off that man if we had been 
living in the same country. I should have wrung his neck.” 

“ Will, how can you talk so wickedly ?” 

“There’s no understanding it till you have felt it. But never mind. 
It’s all right now; isn’t it, Clara?” 

“Tf you think so.” 
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“Think so! Oh, Clara, I am such a happy fellow. Do give me a 
kiss. You have never given me one kiss yet.” 

“What nonsense! I didn’t think you were such a baby.” 

“By George, but you shall;—or you shall never get home to tea 
to-night. My own, own, own darling. Upon my word, Clara, when 
I begin to think about it I shall be half mad.” 

“T think you are quite that already.” 

“ No,-I’m not ;—but I shall be when I’m alone. What can I say 
to you, Clara, to make you understand how much I love you? You 
remember the song, ‘For bonnie Annie Laurie I’d lay me down and 
dee.’ Of course it is all nonsense talking of dying for a woman. 
What a man has to do is to live for her. But that is my feeling. I’m 
ready to give you my life. If there was anything to do for you, I’d 
do it if I could, whatever it was. Do you understand me?” 

“Dear Will. Dearest Will.” 

“Am I dearest ?” 

“ Are you not sure of it?” 

“ But I like you to tell me so. I like to feel that you are not 
ashamed to own it. You ought to say it a few times to me, as I have 
said it so very often to you.” 

“You'll hear enough of it before you’ve done with me.” 

“T shall never have heard enough of it. Oh, heavens, only think, 
when I was coming down in the train last night I was in such a bad 
way.” 

“ And are you in a good way now ?”’ ‘ 

“Yes; in a very good way. I shall crow over Mary so when I get 
home.” ; 

‘And what has poor Mary done ? ” 

“ Never mind.” 

“T dare say she knows what is good for you better than you know 
yourself. I suppose she has told you that you might do a great deal 
better than trouble yourself with a wife.” 

“Never mind what she has told me. It is settled now ;—is it 
not?” 

“T hope so, Will.” 

“ But not quite settled as yet. When shall it be? That is the 
next question.” 

But to that question Clara positively refused to make any reply 
that her lover would consider to be satisfactory. He continued to 
press her till she was at last driven to remind him how very short a 
time it was since her father had been among them ; and then he was 
very angry with himself, and declared himself to be a brute. “ Any- 
thing but that,” she said. ‘You are the kindest and the best of 
men ;—but at the same time the most impatient.” 

“That’s what Mary says; but what’s the good of waiting? She 
wanted me to wait to-day.” 
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“And as you would not, you have fallen into a trap out of which 
you can never escape. But pray let us go. What will they think 
of us?” 

“TY shouldn’t wonder if they didn’t think something near the 
truth.” 


“ Whatever they think, we will go back. It is ever so much past 
nine.” 

“Before you stir, Clara, tell me one thing. Are you really 
happy?” 

“ Very happy.” 

“ And are you glad that this has been done ?” 

“Very glad. Will that satisfy you?” 

“« And you do love me ?”’ 

“T do—I do—I do. Can I say more than that?” 

“More than anybody else in the world ?” 

“ Better than all the world put together.” 

“Then,” said he, holding her tight in his arms, “ show me that 
you love me.” And as he made his request he was quick to explain 
to her what, according to his ideas, was the becoming mode by which 
lovers might show their love. I wonder whether it ever occurred to 
Clara, as she thought of it all before she went to bed that night, that 
Captain Aylmer and William Belton were very different in their 
manners. And if so, I must wonder further whether she most 


approved the manners of the patient man or the man who was 
impatient. 


Cuarprer XXXII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Axout two months after the scene described in the last chapter, when 
the full summer had arrived, Clara received two letters from the two 
lovers, the history of whose loves have just been told, and these shall 
be submitted to the reader, as they will serve to explain the manner 
in which the two men proposed to arrange their affairs. We will 
first have Captain Aylmer’s letter, which was the first read ; Clara kept 
the latter for the last, as children always keep their sweetest morsels. 


‘Aylmer Park, August, 186—. 
“My pear Miss AMEDROz, 

“T heard before leaving London that you are engaged to 
marry your cousin, Mr. William Belton, and I think that perhaps 
you may be satisfied to have a line from me to let you know that I 
quite approve of the marriage.” “Ido not care very much for his 
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approval or disapproval,” said Clara as she read this. “No doubt it 
will be. the best thing you can do, especially as it will heal all the 
sores arising from the entail.” ‘There never was any sore,” said 
Clara. ‘“ Pray give my compliments to Mr. Belton, and offer him 
my congratulations, and tell him that I wish him all happiness in the 
married state.” “ Married fiddlestick!” said Clara. In this she was 
unreasonable ; but the euphonious platitudes of Captain Aylmer were 
so unlike the vehement protestations of Mr. Belton that she must 
be excused if by this time she had come to entertain something of an 
unreasonable aversion for the former. 

“T hope you will not receive my news with perfect indifference 
when I tell you that I also am going to be married. The lady is one 
whom I have known for a long time, and have always esteemed very 
highly. She is Lady Emily Tagmaggert, the youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Mull.” Why Clara should immediately have conceived 
a feeling of supreme contempt for Lady Emily Tagmaggert, and 
assured herself that her ladyship was a thin, dry, cross old maid with 
a red nose, I cannot explain; but I do know that such were her 
thoughts, almost instantaneously, in reference to Captain Aylmer’s 
future bride. ‘ Lady Emily is a very intimate friend of my sister’s ; 
and you, who know how our family cling together, will feel how 
thankful I must be when I tell you that my mother quite approves of 
the engagement. 1 suppose we shall be married early in the spring. 
We shall probably spend some months every year at Perivale, and I 
hope that we may look forward to the pleasure of seeing you some- 
times as a guest beneath our roof.” On reading this Clara shuddered, 
and made some inward protestation which seemed to imply that she 
had no wish whatever to re-visit the dull streets of the little town 
with which she had been so well acquainted. ‘I hope she’ll be good 
to poor Mr. Possitt,” said Clara, “and give him port wine on Sundays.” 

“T have one more thing that I ought to say. You will remember 
that I intended to pay my aunt’s legacy immediately after her death, 
but that I was prevented by circumstances which I could not control. 
I have paid it now into Mr. Green’s hands on your account, together 
with the sum of £59 18s. 3d¢., which is due upon it as interest at 
the rate of five per cent. L hope that this may be satisfactory.” 
“Tt is not satisfactory at all,” said Clara, putting down the letter, and 
resolving that Will Belton should be instructed to repay the money 
instantly. It may, however, be explained here that in this matter 
Clara was doomed to be disappointed; and that she was forced, by 
Mr. Green’s arguments, to receive the money. ‘Then it shall go to 
the hospital at Perivale,’ she declared when those arguments were 
used. As to that, Mr. Green was quite indifferent, but I do not 
think that the legacy which troubled poor Aunt Winterfield so much 
on her dying bed was ultimately applied to so worthy a purpose. 

“ And now, my dear Miss Amedroz,”’ continued the letter, “I will 
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say farewell, with many assurances of my unaltered esteem, and with 
heartfelt wishes for your future happiness. Believe me to be always, 
“ Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
“Freperic F., AyiMer.” 


“Esteem!” said Clara, as she finished the letter. “I wonder 
which he esteems the most, me or Lady Emily Tagmaggert. He will 
never get beyond esteem with any one.” 

The letter which was last read was as follows :— 


«Plaistow, August, 186—. 

“Dearest CLARA, 

“J don’t think I shall ever get done, and I am coming to 
hate farming. It is awful lonely here, too, and I pass all my even- 
ings by myself, wondering why I should be doomed to this kind of 
thing, while you and Mary are comfortable together at Belton. We 
have begun with the wheat, and as soon as that is safe I shall cut and 
run. I shall leave the barley to Bunce. Bunce knows as much about 
it as I do,—and as for remaining here all the summer, it’s out of the 
question. ; 

“‘ My own dear, darling love, of course I don’t intend to urge you 
to do anything that you don’t like; but upon my honour I don’t see 
the force of what you say. You know I have as much respect for 
your father’s memory as anybody, but what harm can it do to him 
that we should be married at once? Don’t you think he would have 
wished it himself? It can be ever so quiet. So long as it’s done, I 
don’t care a straw how it’s done. Indeed, for the matter of that, I 
always think it would be best just to walk to church and to walk 
home again without saying anything to anybody. I hate fuss and 
nonsense, and really I don’t think anybody would have a right to say 
anything if we were to do it at once in that sort of way. I have 
had a bad time of it for the last twelvemonths. You must allow that, 
and I think that I ought to be rewarded. 

“ As for living, you shall have your choice. Indeed you shall live 
anywhere you please ;—at Timbuctoo if you like it. I don’t want to 
give up Plaistow, because my father and grandfather farmed the land 
themselves ; but I am quite prepared not to live here. I don’t think 
it would suit you, because it has so much of the farm-house about it. 
Only I should like you sometimes.to come and look at the old place. 
What I should like would be to pull down the house at Belton and 
build another. But you mustn’t propose to put it off till that’s done, 
as I should never have the heart to do it. If you think that would 
suit you, I’ll make up my mind to live at Belton for a constancy ; and 
then I’d go in for a lot of cattle, and don’t doubt I’d make a fortune. 
I’m almost sick of looking at the straight ridges in the big square 
fields every day of my life. 
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“Give my love to Mary. I hope she fights my battle for me. 
Pray think of all this, and relent if you can. I do so long to have 
an end of this purgatory. If there was any use, I wouldn’t say a 
word ; but there’s no good in being tortured, when there is no use. 
God bless you, dearest love. I do love you so well! 

“Yours most affectionately, 
“W. Berton.” 


She kissed the letter twice, pressed it to her bosom, and then sat 
silent for half an hour thinking of it ;—of it, and the man who 
wrote it, and of the man who had written the other letter. She could 
not but remember how that other man had thought to treat her, when 
it was his intention and her intention that they two should join their 
lots together ;—how cold he had been; how full of caution and 
counsel ; how he had preached to her himself and threatened her 
with the preaching of his mother ; how manifestly he had purposed 
to make her life a sacrifice to his life; how he had premeditated her 
incarceration at Perivale, while he should be living a bachelor’s life 
in London! Will Belton’s ideas of married life were very different. 
Only come to me at once,—now, immediately, and everything else 
shall be disposed just as you please. This was his offer. What he 
proposed to give,—or rather his willingness to be thus generous, was 
very sweet to her; but it was not half so sweet as his impatience in 
demanding his reward. How she doted on him because he considered 
his present state to be a purgatory! How could she refuse anything 
she could give to one who desired her gifts so strongly ? 

As for her future residence, it would be a matter of indifference to 
her where she should live, so long as she might live with him ; but 
for him,—she felt that but one spot in the world was fit for him. He 
was Belton of Belton, and it would not be becoming that he should 
live elsewhere. Of course she would go with him to ‘Plaistow Hall as 
often as he might wish it; but Belton Castle should be his permanent 
resting place. It would be her duty to be proud for him, and there- 
fore, for his sake, she would beg that their home might be in 
Somersetshire. 

“Mary,” she said to her cousin soon afterwards, “‘ Will sends his 
love to you.” 

“‘ And what else does he say ?” 

“T couldn’t tell you everything. You shouldn’t expect it.” 

“T don’t expect it; but perhaps there may be something to be 
told.” 

“ Nothing that I need tell,—specially. You, who know him so well, 
can imagine what he would say.” 

“Dear Will! I am sure he would mean to write what was 
pleasant.” 


Then the matter would have dropped had Clara been so minded ; 
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—but she, in truth, was anxious to be forced to talk about the letter. 
She wished to be urged by Mary to do that which Will urged her to 
do ;—or, at least, to learn whether Mary thought that her brother’s 
wish might be gratified without impropriety. ‘Don’t you think we 
ought to live here ?”’ she said. 

“ By all means,—if you both like it.” 

“He is so good,—so unselfish, that he will only ask me to do what 
I like best.” 

“ And which would you like best ?” 

“T think he ought to live here because it is the old family property. 
I confess that the name goes for something with me. He says that 
he would build a new house.” 

“Does he think he could have it ready by the time you are 
married ?” 

“Ah ;—that is just the difficulty. Perhaps, after all, you had 
better read his letter. I don’t know why I should not show it to you. 
It will only tell you what you know already,—that he is the most 
generous fellow in all the world.” Then Mary read the letter. “‘ What 
am I to say to him?” Clara asked. ‘“ It seems so hard to refuse any- 
thing to one who is so true, and good, and generous.” 

“Tt is hard.” 

“‘ But you see my poor, dear father’s death has been so recent.” 

“T hardly know,” said Mary, “ how the world feels about such 
things.” 

“T think we ought to wait at least twelve months,” said Clara, 
very sadly. 

“ Poor Will! He will be broken hearted a dozen times before that. 
But then, when his happiness does come, he will be all the happier.” 
Clara, when she heard this, almost hated her cousin Mary,—not for 
her own sake, but on Will’s account. Will trusted so implicitly to 
his sister, and yet she could not make a better fight for him than this! 
It almost seemed that Mary was indifferent to her brother’s happiness. 
Had Will been her brother, Clara thought, and had any girl asked 
her advice under similar circumstances, she was sure that she would 
have answered in a different way. She would have told such a girl 
that her first duty was owing to the man who was to be her husband, 
and would not have said a word to her about the feeling of the world. 
After all, what did the feeling of the world signify to them, who were 
going to be all the world to each other ? 

On that afternoon she went up to Mrs. Askerton’s; and succeeded 
in getting advice from her «also, though she did not show Will’s 
letter to that lady. “Of course, I know what he says,” said Mrs. 
Askerton. “Unless I have mistaken the man, he wants to be 
married. to-morrow.” 

“ He is not so bad as that,” said Clara. 

“Then the next day, or the day after. Of course he is impatient, 
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and does not see any earthly reason why his impatience should not be 
gratified.” 

“ He is impatient.” 

« And I suppose you hesitate because of your father’s death.” 

“Tt seems but the other day ;—does it not?” said Clara. 

“Everything seems but the other day to me. It was but the other 
day that I myself was married.” 

“And, of course, though I would do anything I could that he 
would ask me to do P 

“ But would you do anything?” 

« Anything that was not wrong I would. Why should I not, when 
he is so good to me?” 

“Then write to him, my dear, and tell him that it shall be as he 
wishes it. Believe me, the days of Jacob are over. Men don’t 
understand waiting now, and it’s always as well to catch your fish 
when you can.” 

“You don’t suppose I have any thought of that kind ?” 

“Tam sure you have not;—and I’m sure that he deserves no 
such thought ;—but the higher his deserts, the greater should be 
his reward. If I were you, I should think of nothing but him, and 
I should do exactly as he would have me.” Clara kissed her friend 
as she parted from her, and again resolved that all that woman’s sins 
should be forgiven her. A woman who could give such excellent 
advice deserved that every sin should be forgiven her. ‘“ They’ll be 
married yet before the summer is over,’’ Mrs. Askerton said to her 
husband that afternoon. “I believe a man may have anything he 
chooses to ask for, if he’ll only ask hard enough.” 

And they were married in the autumn, if not actually in the 
summer. With what precise words Clara answered her lover’s letter 
I will not say; but her answer was of such a nature that he found 
himself compelled to leave Plaistow, even before the wheat was gar- 
nered. Great confidence was placed in Bunce on that occasion, and 
I have reason to believe that it was not misplaced. They were 
married in September ;—yes, in September, although that letter of 
Will’s was written in August, and by the beginning of October they 
had returned from their wedding trip to Plaistow. Clara insisted 
that she should be taken to Plaistow, and was very anxious when 
there to learn all the particulars of the farm. She put down in a little 
book how many acres there were in each field, and what was the 
average produce of the land. She made inquiry about four-crop 
rotation, and endeavoured, with Bunce, to go into the great subject 
of stall-feeding. But Belton did not give her as much encourage- 
ment as he might have done. ‘“ We’ll come here for the shooting 
next year,” he said; “that is, if there is nothing to prevent us.” 

“T hope there'll be nothing to prevent us.” 

“There might be, perhaps; but we’ll always come if there is not. 
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For the rest of it, Pll leave it to Bunce, and just run over once or 
twice in the year. It would not be a nice place for you to live at 
long.” 

“T like it of all things. I am quite interested about the farm.” 

“You'd get very sick of it if you were here in the winter. The 
truth is, that if you farm well you must farm ugly. The picturesque 
nooks and corners have all to be turned inside out, and the hedgerows 
must be abolished, because we want the sunshine. Now, down at 
Belton, just about the house we won’t mind farming well, but will 
stick to the picturesque.” 

The new house was immediately commenced at Belton, and was 
made to proceed with all imaginable alacrity. It was supposed at one 
time,—at least Belton himself said that he so supposed,—that the 
building would be ready for occupation at the end of the first summer ; 
but this was not found to be possible. ‘‘ We must put it off till May, 
after all,” said Belton, as he was walking round the unfinished build- 
ing with Colonel Askerton. “It’s an awful bore, but there’s no 
getting people really to pull out in this country.” 

“T think they’ve pulled out pretty well. Ofcourse you couldn’t 
have gone into a damp house for the winter.” 

“Other people can get a house built within twelve months. Look 
what they do in London.” 

“And other people with their wives and children die in conse- 
quence of colds and sore throats and other evils of that nature. I 
wouldn’t go into a new house, I know, till I was quite sure it was 
dry.” : 

As Will at this time was hardly ten months married, he was not 
as yet justified in thinking about his own wife and children ; but he 
had already found it expedient to make arrangements for the autumn, 
which would prevent that annual visit to Plaistow which Clara had 
contemplated, and which he had regarded with his characteristic 
prudence as being subject to possible impediments. He was to be 
absent himself for the first week in September, but was to return 
immediately after that. This he did; and before the end of that 
month he was justified in talking of his wife and family. “TI 
suppose it wouldn’t have done to “have been moving now,—under 
all the circumstances,” he said to his friend, Mrs. Askerton, as he 
still grumbled about the unfinished house. 

“T don’t think it would have done at all, under all the cireum- 
stances,”’ said Mrs. Askerton. 

But in the following spring or early summer they did get into the 
new house ;—and a very nice house it was, as will, I think, be 
believed by those who have known Mr. William Belton. And when 
they were well settled, at which time little Will Belton was some 
seven or eight months old,—little Will, for whom great bonfires had 
been lit, as though his birth in those parts was a matter not to be 
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regarded lightly; for was he not the first Belton of Belton who 
had been born there for more than a century ?—when that time came 
visitors arrived at the new Belton Castle, visitors of importance, who 
were entitled to, and who received, great consideration. These were 
no less than Captain Aylmer, member for Perivale, and his newly- 
married bride, Lady Emily Aylmer, veé Tagmaggert. They were then 
just married, and had come down to Belton Castle immediately after 
their honeymoon trip. How it had come to pass that such friendship 
had sprung up,—or rather, how it had been revived,—it would be 
bootless here to say. But old alliances, such as that which had 
existed between the Aylmer and the Amedroz family, do not allow 
themselves to die out easily, and it is well for us all that they should 
be long-lived. So Captain Aylmer brought his bride to Belton 
Park, and a small fatted calf was killed, and the Askertons came 
to dinner,—on which occasion Captain Aylmer behaved very well, 
though we may imagine that he must have had some misgivings on 
the score of his young wife. The Askertons came to dinner, and the 
old rector, and the squire from a neighbouring parish, and every- 
thing was very handsome and very dull. Captain Aylmer was 
much pleased with his visit, and declared to Lady Emily that marriage 
had greatly improved Mr. William Belton. Now Will had been 
very dull the whole evening, and very unlike the fiery, violent, 
unreasonable man whom Captain Aylmer remembered to have met 
at the station hotel of the Great Northern Railway. 

“T was as sure of it as possible,” Clara said to her husband that 
night. 

“Sure of what, my dear ? ” 

“That she would have a red nose.” 

“Who has got a red nose?” 

“Don’t be stupid, Will. Who should have it but Lady Emily ?” 

“Upon my word I didn’t observe it.” 

“You never observe anything, Will; do you? But don’t you 
think she is very plain ?” 

“Upon my word I don’t know. She isn’t as handsome as some 
people.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Will. How old do you suppose her to be?” 

“How old? Let me see. Thirty, perhaps.” 

“Tf she’s not over forty, Pll consent to change noses with her.” 

““ No;—we wont do that; not if I know it.” 

“T cannot conceivg why any man should marry such a woman as 
that. Not but what she’s a very good woman, I dare say; only 
what can aman get by it? To be sure there’s the title, if that’s 
worth anything.” 

But Will Belton was never good for much conversation at this 
hour, and was too fast asleep to make any rejoinder to the last 
remark. Antuony TROLLOPE. 
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Ir ever political, geographical, statistical, and commercial ignorance 
were exhibited in all its mischievousness,—if ever to that ignorance 
national interests were sacrificed, it was by the treaties which fol- 
lowed the overthrow of Napoleon the First, as settled by the so-called 
Great Powers of Europe. Those indeed were the days when it was 
no disgrace for a great English statesman to believe that Demerara 
was an island; for Parliament to declare that a bank-note and a 
shilling were equal in value to a guinea in gold, which sold for more 
than thirty shillings in the public market; when rotten boroughs 
were proclaimed the strongholds of the British Constitution, and 
the whole theory of trade was to keep our neighbours poor in order 
to make ourselves rich. Those were the days in which our pleni- 
potentiaries dreamed that the Dutch possessions in the West Indies 
were of greater value to us than those of the East, and that it was a 
sagacious bargain to surrender the. grand archipelago of the Oriental 
world if we could only secure the unhealthy swamps and sands of 
what is now known by the name of British Guyana. The cession was 
made, and we may now inquire if Netherlands India, with a popula- 
tion of thirty millions, and under a selfish system of colonial policy, 
gives a gross revenue of eight millions sterling to the Dutch, what 
would have been the results to the natives, to our own country, and 
to the world at large, if a generous and enlightened free trade 
policy had extended. its beniguant influences to regions the most 
fertile, to races the most teachable, and to a central geographical 
position without a parallel? In the progress of time, and under the 
irresistible evidence of the glorious results which have accompanied 
the emancipation of Great Britain and some of her colonies from 
ancient commercial thraldom, there has been some relaxation of the 
restrictions formerly imposed, some diminution of the distrust and 
jealousy with which the presence of “ intrusive strangers”’ has been 
regarded by the Hollanders. Happily, the protecting is generally 
less potent than the invading influence; there are interests more 
powerful than laws, there are forces which break down all barriers, 
there are wants that will be supplied in spite of all prohibitions; and 
it is generally found that the wisest legislation is to give the earliest 
sanction and authority to that policy which, representing the general 
good, or to use a phrase familiar to the Dutch, Zo’t nut van 
v Algerncen, is, in the field of economy, as certain to prevail in the 
end as is philosophical truth in any of the departments of science. 
There are few monarchs in the East or West who are the possessors 
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of so much power and the objects of so much reverence as the Viceroy 
of the Dutch Indian archipelago. As regards the extent of territory 
over which he rules, the number of the population, the amount of 
revenue and expenditure, his sway is far more ample than that of his 
master at the Hague, and his field of usefulness beyond all com- 
parison wider. For though, as’in the case of British India, the 
supreme authority is concentrated at home, the practical government 
—the government which most nearly concerns the aboriginal races 
—is dependent on the aptitudes of the local functionary. The broad 
outlines of a theory of administration may be laid down in Europe, 
but it is their application to circumstances in Asia with which the 
people have most to do. A good ruler with a bad system may 
create more happiness, and prevent more misery, than under a good 
system will be brought about by a bad ruler; and it is especially in 
remote regions that “ whatever is best administered is best,” while it 
often fails to be true that “whatever is best is best administered.” 
If it be difficult for England to furnish to her Oriental presidencies 
an adequate supply of able and trustworthy European functionaries, 
Holland is still less capable of doing so, and the wretched condition 
of many parts of her dependencies shows how very differently the 
same principles of legislation are dealt with in different districts, and 
how unlike are their results. 

External marks of respect for the presence of the Governor-General 
are rigidly exacted, and indeed have become habitual among the 
people. Even the Chinese—who in their own country generally avoid 
showing any regard for the passage of a mandarin, except by running 
away from the lictors who announce his advent,—the Chinese in Java 
join in the general salutations and prostrations. Every other carriage 
stops when that of the Governor goes by; equestrians descend from 
their horses till his Excellency has moved on; and the Hollanders 
extort from the Javanese an exhibition of constant deference. The 
natives have, in fact, two distinct languages—one (the ceremonial) 
used to the aristocracy ; another (the vulgar) employed among and 
towards the people. ' A traveller is struck with the perpetual recurrence 
of the word “Tuan,” which implies the relationship of master to slave, 
in the phrases addressed by dependants to those of superior -rank, and 
with the general disposition of the European settlers to exact, and 
the willingness of the Javanese to pay, those marks of submission 
which had their origin in ancient habits, among the subject many, of 
dependence, and of despotism among the privileged few. 

The Dutch have generally the reputation of being harsh and severe 
colonial rulers, and have been in this respect unfavourably contrasted 
with the Spaniards and the Portuguese; but these latter have always 
associated missionary with commercial objects, and the zealous monk 
has been the invariable companion of the military conqueror and the 
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adventurous merchant. These ecclesiastics sharing the power, and to 
some extent directing the policy of the invader, have been the pro- 
tectors of those whom it was their object to conciliate and to convert. 
But the Hollander had no thought other than that of pecuniary 
benefit ; it was a habit with him, and, indeed, almost a law, to leave 
the rites and the religions of the infidels unmolested. Not only were 
they unwilling to meddle with matters of faith themselves, but they 
absolutely interdicted the intrusion of Christian teaching by the 
missionaries of other nations. One of the ablest men with whom I 
came into communication in the East informed me that he had found 
in two Arabie words—Kitab (the Book), and Kesmet (fate) —the 
most potent and available instruments of authority among the Java- 
nese, who are generally passionate professors of Mahomedanism. As 
in China I have seen a controversy instantly settled and a desired 
object accomplished by a happy quotation from the writings of their 
great sage, so a verse from the Koran, or a fit reference to the decrees 
of inevitable destiny, has often been of more avail than the force of 
arms or the terrors of law. The first Napoleon understood this, and 
his addresses to the Mussulmans in Egypt exercised a marvellous 
fascination upon the fanatical population; nor has the present Emperor 
of France been unobservant of the mighty influence which an avowed 
sympathy with Arab theology would create and command, and his 
most remarkable Algerian proclamations are impregnated with the 
tone, temper and phraseology of Islamism. 

In other respects the Hollanders, as a nation, have been almost 
always too severely judged and condemned. They have been deemed 
cold, unamiable, and even inhospitable, inaccessible to strangers, and 
wholly absorbed in their own nationality. The sentence is not 
deserved, and would never have been passed by any who had an 
opportunity of really knowing the general character of the people. 
The fact is, they are eminently social, cordial, and warm-hearted. 
There is no country in the world more abounding in works of 
charity, nor in which institutions for the alleviation of misery, for 
the diminution of crime, for the dispersion of ignorance, and the 
diffusion of instruction, are so various and so numerous. But a 
knowledge of Dutch is an all-important introduction to the amenities 
and courtesies of domestic life. In the aristocratic classes French is 
universally understood, but never used except in cases of necessity. 
The wealthiest burgomaster, the most influential official, is as proud 
of the literature and language of Holland as is any Parisian of his 
French, any Spaniard of his Castilian, or any Italian of his Tuscan 
tongue. The man who can answer “Ja wel!” to the inquiry “ Gi 
spreekt Hollandsch ?” is, if in other respects worthy, sure of the most 
friendly reception into Dutch society ; and once admitted there, a 
universal welcome awaits the stranger. 
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And if this is true in the European Netherlands, it is still more 
markedly so in the Dutch colonies. In a visit of many weeks, and 
traversing the island from one end to the other, it scarcely ever 
happened to us to enter an inn or a post-house, unless for the change 
of horses; and the hospitalities, with few exceptions, were not only 
most generous, but sometimes superfluous, especially when our arrival 
had been anticipated by our hosts. Among the native rulers there 
was frequently an ostentatious display of luxury, accompanied by an 
expression of regret that more could not be done, and a request that 
our visits should be protracted in order that preparations might be 
made for hunting and shooting expeditions, and for theatrical and 
other displays. On one occasion we were invited to be present at a 
marriage ceremony, performed by the Mahomedan priesthood in a 
family of rank, and saw for a few minutes the veil removed from the 
face of the richly-dressed bride, who appeared only fourteen or fifteen 
years old, and whose conjugal duties were explained to her in the lan- 
guage of the Koran. The manner of life is very varied among the 
Dutch residents. Some have preserved all the simplicity of ancient 
days, the women taking not only a directing but an active and mani- 
pulating part in the management of the kitchen and the household. 
The delicate china ware and the bright silver plate are not committed 
to the custody of servants, but carefully taken from their recesses, and 
restored thither again, after proper cleansing, by the delicate hands 
of the Iuisvrouw. It is not uncommon for a lady to call attention to 
some Lekkerspijs, prepared by her own special self in honour of her 
guests. Dut such usages are gradually abandoned. La cuisine de 
Paris invades the world, and the number of culinary artistes who, on 
their French reputations, have made their way to fame and fortune 
in the far Kast would form a curious and copious addendum to the 
history of the celebrities of the times. 

A more important invasion, however, than that of French naétves 
and batteries de cuisine is that of the Chinese, of whom hundreds of 
thousands are scattered over the islands of Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
and their less known subordinate dependencies. The governor 
informed me that the annual immigration into Banka was five 
thousand Chinamen, who replaced an equal number returning yearly 
to their native land. The miners engaged there in the production 
of tin are all Chinese, and by the labour of five years a sufficient 
competence is acquired. Without any interference on the part 
of the Dutch Government, the yearly demand is supplied with the 
utmost regularity; and the police needful to preserve order and 
protect property are in the hands of the Chinese. In the same way 
the number of Chinese in the island of Java amounts to nearly 
150,000. They are ruled by their own laws, choose their own leaders, 
and seldom come under the cognizance of the Dutch tribunals. There 
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is scarcely a Chinese female among them, but they intermarry with 
the native races, and their descendants are embued with many of the 
better qualities of their male ancestors—especially habits of industry, 
perseverance, and economy. The silent, slow, but irresistible influ- 
ences of a superior order of men in supplanting those of an inferior 
order, physically or intellectually considered, is easily traceable 
through all the insular regions of the East. The lower types of man 
are gradually disappearing ; of many of them, in a few generations, 
not one will be left. Everywhere there is a struggle between 
strength and weakness; but progress is the universal law: the 
unteachable pass away—the improvable are improved by education 
or by the intermingling of a better blood ; inertness and idleness are 
set aside by adventure and activity; and so the great plans and 
purposes of Providence are accomplished. 

In this grand mission of perpetually advancing change, the 
Chinese races are now performing the most prominent part in the 
tropical regions of the East. All that Europe can contribute will be 
the ruling influences represented by a few, whose higher aptitudes 
for government, greater knowledge, wider experience, hardier perse- 
verance, with more distinct perception of an end in view, and better 
adaptation of the means for obtaining it, will originate and encourage 
ameliorations which will gradually descend among the many. The 
climate must for ever exclude European competition from the field of 
manual toil, Settlers from temperate regions will never be the 
actual cultivators of tropical lands, or do more than assist cultivation 
by the encouragements which capital, improved machinery, organi- 
sation of labour, and other facilities may bring. China, from her 
superfluous and suffering, sometimes starving, population, has poured 
forth millions to supply the demand for willing hearts and active 
hands. Hitherto the exodus of the Chinese to foreign countries has 
been mainly drawn from two provinces, Kwantung and Fookien, seven- 
cighths of the whole people having furnished no contingent to the local 
migration. ‘Till of late years the punishment of death was attached 
to the crime of abandoning the fatherland ; and though the law, with 
all its threats and terrors, was unable to resist the pressure which 
forced the redundant multitude towards the less peopled regions where 
their presence was equally valuable and welcome, the emigration 
of Chinese women was rendered impossible by the state of public 
opinion, which was quite in harmony with the prohibitory laws. But 
already wonderful changes are at work. The sanction and the pro- 
tection of authority is now given to the departure of Chinamen who 
desire to leave their country, and the adjacency of the British colony 
of Hong Kong has afforded facilities for the outgoings of numerous 
families, who seck to improve their condition by settling temporarily 
abroad—temporarily, for no Chinese will ever abandon the central 
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flowery land without a determination to return to it, living or 
dead. Hundreds of thousands have gone back after realising com- 
petencies, and their example encourages others to follow in their 
footsteps. Vessels arrive from California, Australia, and other remote 
parts, bringing the coffined corpses of those whose manes are to be 
associated with the birth and burial places of their ancestors, and who 
are to receive from their descendants those funereal rites which are 
denied to wandering spirits, but which are never wanting to honour 
the domestic resting-places of the dead. If our colonies have not 
received all the benefits which the surplus population of China is 
capable of rendering them, it is from the want of arrangements for 
discarding the worthless and deteriorating elements which have too 
frequently leavened the mass with the leaven of disorder and 
destruction. 

The non-doings, undoings, and overdoings of supreme authority in 
the colonies—in other words, the errors of omission and commission— 
are generally traceable to our imperfect acquaintance with the ideas 
and feelings of the people. A mastery of the native language—not 
merely such as helps us to ask for meat and drink, to issue a domestic 
order, or to catch vaguely at the meaning of what is addressed to us— 
but such a knowledge as enables us to fhink in the idiom in which 
we give expression to the thought, is the first needful element for 


successful rule ; and in this the Hollanders have a great advantage 
over us. Translated English or translated Dutch will be very 
imperfect mediums of communication with Indian peoples. The 
Mahomedan races, especially, have their conversations thoroughly 
embued with the phraseology of the Koran, and with perpetual 


references to the authority of the Prophet. Nothing is more marked 
in Jewish teaching than that the name of God should be always 
reverently approached, or wrapt up in a mysterious inaccessibility ; 
and among Christians, frequent appeals to the Godhead have in them 
a touch of profanity which shocks our religious sentiments. But 
among the Mussulmans the name of God is interblended with their 
most habitual colloquies : Inshallah ! “Tf Allah will!” is the “yes,” 
the “so be it,” the “perhaps” of the Arabs. YVallah! “O Allah!” 
is an appeal which bursts forth on every occasion from their lips. 
Wallah ! “ By Allah!” is the oath constantly employed when emphasis 
is to be given to an asseveration. Mashallah ! “With Allah !” the 
exclamation in the presence of anything wonderful or beautiful. How 
difficult it is to build these. novel associations upon the foundation 
of European education will be easily perceived. If the style be the 
man, much more is the language the people. 
The notions we form of foreign and remote countries are often very 
singular ; we can hardly fancy they should resemble our own, and 
are almost always connected with ideas of inferiority. I remember 
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being asked by a Spanish servant whether hens’ eggs were as white 
in England as they are in Spain. Nothing appears so incredible to 
a native of the tropics as the tale that we have water hard as a rock, 
and capable of bearing a man. I was present when a cargo of ice was 
for the first time brought to a port not far from the equinoctial line. 
The people looked at it with the same wonder at first as they would 
have felt had they seen similar masses of crystal. They touched it; the 
cold was such as they had never before experienced, and the novel 
sensation filled them with awe and apprehension. But when it 
dissolved in their hands, they fancied they had unknowingly worked 
a miracle, and that some demon must have been at the bottom of the 
mystery. Descriptions of snow, frost, ice, and winter scenery have a 
singular attraction to the inhabitants of hot regions. These are to 
them the very romance of nature. In my travels in the interior of 
Java, I met with a most accomplished lady, who was burning with a 
desire, about to be gratified, of visiting Europe. ‘“ And now tell me 
of all you hope to see ; from what do you expect to receive the greatest 
pleasure?” “Oh,” she answered, “a forest without leaves!” To her, 
the everlasting green of the tropical woods had become intolerably 
monotonous ; but no doubt the experience of a freezing northern winter 
would bring back dear remembrances of tropical trees, and fruits, 
and flowers, even as an Icelander travelling in our temperate climate 
once said to me, “How can you live without seas, or snows, or 
storms?” 

The Government Post-horse Service is admirably conducted in 
Java. The horses, though small, are fleet, and the vehicles employed 
well adapted to their duties. The main roads are for the most part 
in excellent order. I am not aware of the extent of accommodation 
provided for ordinary travellers, but in my own case, occupying an 
official position, and accompanied as I was by an aide-de-camp of the 
Governor-General—who was my guide and introducer—we received 
an amount of courteous and sometimes even costly attentions not 
easily forgotten. On landing at Batavia, a light carriage was waiting 
at the palace, to which six little frisky ponies were attached, and 
which, conducted by two postillions, set off full gallop on the upward 
road to Beutenzorg, “‘ Beyond care,” about forty miles from the 
capital. After less than six hours’ journey, always on the ascent, 
we were deposited, after one interruption, at the delightful country 
abode of the ruler of Netherlands India. Tropical regions have 
marvellous attractions ; many have witnessed the beauty and glory 
of the vegetable world where heavy rains, and scorching suns, 
and feracious soil have contributed to its development; but the 
Beutenzorg park stands out pre-eminent in magnificence—botanical 
science having turned to the best account the noble raw materials 
which the neighbouring regions afford in such superfluous abundance. 
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The mountain torrents pour down their loud music in harmony with 
the general grandeur, and throw off refreshing water-drops on the 
trees and bushes by the sides of the streams. 

The improved state of the roads in Java is greatly attributable 
to a strong-minded, but fierce and despotic ruler, Marshal Daandels, 
who was the governor-general during the Bonapartean sovereignty. 
Travelling once in the interior, we reached the foot of a precipitous 
mountain, and our horses having been detached from the carriage, 
six buffaloes were brought forward and harnessed, in order that the 
vehicle might be dragged up the steep and rugged road. That such 
a road should ever have been projected seemed strange ; that human 
effort should have accomplished the work was stranger still. We 
were told that about eighty years ago, when on one of his ambula- 
tory visits to this district, Daandels found his progress arrested by 
one of these mountain barriers, which seem peremptorily to say, 
“No farther!” The Governor-General called the native chiefs of 
the neighbourhood into his presence—they were six in number— 
and he told them that he’ should return in six months, and then 
expected to cross the mountain in his state carriage. They answered, 
“the thing was impossible ; anything that could be done, should be 
done, but a road over the mountain was out of the question.” 
Daandels answered, “ Well! what I can do is this—and this I will 
do—half way up the mountain I will have six gallowses erected, 
one for each of you; and if on this day six months, on my return 
hither, I do not find the road made, and so made that my carriage can 
pass safely over it, you six gentlemen will be suspended for disobe- 
dience of orders.” The road was made ; and a slow and heavy work 
it is even now for the buffaloes to pull a vehicle up the acclivity. 

Another of Daandels’ deeds was even more remarkable. He insisted 
on a general prostration in his presence. Every person on foot 
was ordered to kneel when he passed; every person on horseback 
or in a carriage to stop and alight, in order to salute him. He 
published a proclamation declaring that no person whatever should 
be excused from these prostrations, and that their neglect would 
subject the offender to a flogging in the public market-place. The 
order was disobeyed by a member of his own council. He was 
seized and compelled to submit to the indignity which had been 
denounced on all offenders. The following day this exasperated 
functionary invited all his friends to dinner. He told the tale of 
his ignominy—notorious then to the whole community—and con- 
cluded by saying, “ And now I have a toast to propose—Death to 
General Daandels!” No doubt it was the outburst of desperation. 
The next morning a message came from the Governor-General, 
commanding the presence of the offender to a dinner at the Palace. 
_Many guests were summoned to attend. In the centre of the table 
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was a soup tureen. When the party was scated, the Governor 
rose, and said, “ You proposed a toast yesterday.” “I did; the 
toast was—Death to General Daandels!” “ You are a courageous 
fellow, at least, and have told the honest truth, for which I honour 
you. Now take off the cover of that soup tureen; two pistols are 
there, one is loaded, the other not. Had you tergiversated, I meant 
that you should draw one, and I the other, and the triggers should 
have been pulled while we were standing opposite one another at 
the table; but give me your hand. Let there be mutual forgiveness. 
From henceforth we are friends.” Whether under the circumstances 
of the case the mutual stains were becomingly wiped away by the 
tendered and accepted reconciliation, may be a question for casuists 
in a court of honour. It might well be doubted whether the hope of 
being able to shoot your enemy, with the counter-chance of being 
yourself shot by him, would be a compensation for the outrage of 
a public flogging. The inquiry was not unfrequently made, “ What 
would you have done?” to which it seemed an appropriate answer, 
“When such a contingency shall occur, and I am called to occupy 
either of the personal positions, I will come to a decision ; meanwhile 
the pros. and the cons. may be fairly discussed.” It is not the less 
a subject for congratulation that the rule of such governors-general 
as Marshal Daandels in any colony representing European civilisa- 
tion has passed away. ; 

The materials for studying the power and the produce of volcanic 
action are found, perhaps, in greater variety, extent, and abundance 
in Java, than in any other part of the known world. All the moun- 
tains bear the evidence of those awful agitations which force their 
way from the earth’s centre to its circumference, and become the 
safety-valves in their ordinary normal action, or record the terrible 
explosions when that action is insufficient to give vent to the fierce 
and fiery element which rests or rages under the crust of our 
terrestrial sphere. Not at the top of the Tenyer mountain, but 
along its sides, and at a fluctuating elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, we passed on our way from Samarang to Sourabaya, through 
a crater of nearly three miles in length, having on each side various 
rugged elevations; the floor being sometimes hard and rocky, 
sometimes wavy like the tidal sands, and sometimes so loose as 
to make progress difficult. The natives speak of the mountain 
with reverence, one of its volcanic peaks bearing the name of 
Bramah—a name which, though of Hindoo origin, is associated with 
feelings of terror, in even the minds of the Mussulmans. In Jaya, 
as indeed throughout the oriental world, the new faiths which have 
been introduced by foreign invaders or settlers, whether Christian, 
Mahomedan, or Buddhist, are all tainted with the phraseology, and 
invested with the superstitions, even of pre-historic times. 
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The mud lakes fling up vast volumes of mingled black earth and 
water, masses of smoke are seen in the distance; they rise and dis- 
appear, while sounds resembling remote thunder accompany the explo- 
sions of the filthy springs. As the borders of the lake are approached, 
the soil gets softer and softer, warmer and warmer, till it merges in an 
agitated mass of hot mud, from which boiling columns are flung up 
from a circular mouth in the very centre of the lake, and are scattered 
all around in successive bursts. The greatest height reached by the jets 
is about thirty feet. The neighbouring ground is impregnated with 
the salt which is found in the saline sources of the springs. A demon 
—in the shape of a water-serpent—is believed to have his abode in 
the regions under the lake, and its outpourings are but exhibitions 
of his supernatural powers. There and elsewhere if a traveller desire 
to obtain any information from the natives he will do well to respect 
their credulity, and not to stop their narratives by expressions of 
doubt or disbelief. How often have I seen a willing oriental talker 
suddenly and hopelessly silenced by a single word which could be 
construed into a contempt for his religious belief, or an impeachment 
of his veracity. 

In many parts of Java the paths are lighted by jets of fire 
which burst up from the earth’s surface—unextinguishable, or at 
least never extinguished lamps, whose flames are fed by a perpetual 
supply of hydrogen, and consumed on reaching the atmosphere of 
the outer world. The whole character of the scenery of these tropical 
islands has something mysterious and sublime. Superstition and 
tradition have connected it with a strange mythology, and given to 
every uncommon exhibition of the power of the elements a wild and 
wondrous story of its own. The volcanoes, the fire bursts, the 
cataracts, the hot springs, the mud lakes have all their separate and 
special divinities ; and an industrious inquirer might gather from the 
natives matter enough for volumes of romantic tales. What materials 
hitherto wholly unwrought might be found in the unwritten annals 
of tropical life! What pictures with the associated scenery of 
grand mountains; waving forest trees, eternally green in colour, and 
grotesque in shape, among which from bough to bough the beautiful 
orchids are suspended, and beetles and butterflies, in colours more 
radiant than the rainbow, fly about like living, dazzling gems! 
Then the strange sounds of the tornado winds and the waters, and of 
the insects, the birds, and the beasts, so unfamiliar to European ears. 
In the “Paul and Virginia” of St. Pierre, may be found a faint 
outline of a small fragment of the great tropical whole—a little 
sketch which is but an imperfect sample of what is to be described. 
Our painters have done something to bring home to our acquaintance 
the oriental world; but our pocts have failed to reach the latent 
attractions of that portion of the earth where the productive and 
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destructive powers of nature act with such wondrous activity, and 
life and death seem equally busy in the great field of change. 

While travelling in the interior of Java, accompanied by one of 
the native chieftains and his suite, he proposed to show me his power 
over the crocodiles, and conducted me to the edge of a lake where 
they congregate in considerable numbers. On the remote side some 
were basking, and the great man vociferated loudly the words, Baya ! 
baya! Alligator! alligator! come hither! come hither!” And 
certainly a considerable commotion took place, and we perceived 
several of the monsters leaving their places of rest and hastening 
towards us. They reached the centre of the lake, we saw their 
wide jaws open, and something disappeared from the surface, upon 
which the crocodiles returned to the haunts from whence they came. 
We afterwards learnt it was one of the practices of the natives to 
fasten an unfortunate duck to a piece of bamboo, and to set it floating 
upon the waters, where it served as an attraction to the baya, 
and an amusement to the people, while it was an excellent joke to 
be exhibited to curious travellers like myself. Immense trouble 
is taken to provide entertainments for the guests whom the Javanese 
desire to honour; they adorn the roads with garlands; come forth 
from their villages with dance, music, and song; arrange tiger 
hunts for more ostentatious display ; and spare no expense in the 
exercise of their hospitality. In their domestic receptions the guests 
are welcomed with baths and table luxuries, with theatrical entertain- 
ments, and comfortable couches for repose. Sometimes even a pretty 
young female is presented for the use of the visitor, nay, 1 have known 
more than one offered for selection. 


Joun Bowrinc. 
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M. Tarne speaks of certain conditions under which society becomes 
nothing more than un commerce @affronts. Whilst there is reason 
to hope that the relations between man and man, or class and class, 
in any society of the present day, cannot be properly characterised 
as an interchange of insults, it is to be feared that the phrase is, to a 
sad degree, expressive of the relations subsisting between nations. 
Here the skies seem always angry, and the volleys of cannon 
alternate only with the hurtling of recriminations. The historian 
who shall live when there is a community of nations, will probably, 
in reading the Blue Books of these years, think of Saurian growlings 
and gnashings in primeval swamps. It is therefore with a natural 
anxiety that one of the leading nations is seen holding a brand, and 
hesitating whether, and whither, to throw it. It is undeniable 
that the United States stands in this attitude at the present moment, 
and that the world has reason to await with profound solicitude the 
decisions of the present Congress as to the foreign policy to be 
adopted by that nation. I cannot conceive of a legislative assembly 
gathered under more solemn circumstances than those which surround 
this Congress, or of one holding in itself more important issues. 
Formation, material expansion, centralisation, and an ambi- 
tion to lead in the affairs of the world, may be traced in history 
as the successive embryonic phases through which nations pass. 
Unfortunately history attests also many “arrests” on this line of 
development. America, however, has thus far advanced well, and 
has now reached the last form that precedes a settled nationality. 
Her foreign policy, hitherto relatively of the least, now becomes 
of the first importance; for while it seems inevitable that she 
should now be tempted to aspire to a leading position in the world, 
the temptation is reinforced by some provocations from without, 
and by certain strong inducements from within. The conditions 
for a war policy are so obvious that I have little doubt the nations 
immediately concerned would be in certain expectation of it, were 
it not for the general belief that there are in America paramount 
domestic reasons against the adoption of such a policy. Such a 
course would increase the financial burdens, already very heavy, 
under which the country is now struggling ; it would indefinitely 
postpone that return to a settled and normal condition of things 
which trade always craves, and especially after the losses consequent 
upon war ; it would call again from their homes the soldiers who, 
after the wear and tear of four years of hardship and danger, are 
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desirous of rest; it would cost more than any probable result of a 
foreign war could repay ; it would involve the possibility of defeat, 
which would imply a humiliating downfall from the position and 
prestige which the United States has gained by the thorough suppres- 
sion of the gigantic rebellion that threatened its existence. Never- 
theless, convinced as the writer himself is, by these and higher 
considerations, that it would be wrong for the United States to enter 
upon a war with any foreign power, he is equally convinced that 
there are other considerations calculated to tempt the present Govern- 
ment at Washington to an opposite course, some of which may be 
briefly stated here. 

It is an old idea with rulers that, in certain conditions, a foreign 
war is conducive to the health of a nation,—an idea which old 
countries have outgrown, but one that is sure to have powerful 
advocates in a young one. A civil war, says Lord Bacon, is like the 
heat of a fever; a foreign one, is like the heat of exercise. It need 
be no longer a secret that, in the few months succeeding the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, and preceding the actual determi- 
nation to coerce the South into the Union by military power, there 
was a powerful influence at Washington seeking to superinduce 
a war with England, with the object of uniting the discordant 
parties and sections by a direct appeal to the patriotism of both. 
This concession to the anti-English sentiment—which, for reasons 
to be hereafter stated, was hitherto confined to the South and 
its ally, the Northern Democratic party—seemed a fine card to 
play at that juncture; and if the 7Zvent affair could have occurred 
sooner than it did, that card might have been played. That it 
was not, at any rate, is due to the moral character of Mr. Lincoln, 
and to the strong friendship for England of the Chairman of the 
Senatorial Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Charles Sumner. 
It was plain, too, that New England, the centre of friendship 
for England at that time, would permit no war to be undertaken 
on such immoral grounds, and at the same time that she was 
determined to make the crisis that had come an occasion for settling 
the slavery question for ever. Thus the foreign war project for 
evading the national emergency was smothered. It was essentially 
a pro-slavery plan—though it might have encountered a powerful 
opposition from those Confederates of Virginia and the Carolinas 
who cared more for separation than for slavery—and had it succeeded 
in uniting the North and South, slavery would to-day be entering 
upon a new lease of existence instead of being abolished. 

Just now the same temptation recurs. The status of the negro 
in the South is a subject for agitations and divisions nearly as fierce 
as those whch preceded and resulted in the civil war. The South 
and its old ally, the Democratic party in the North, are demanding 
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the return of the Southern States with their governments still 
committed exclusively to the whites: the Northern Republicans 
bitterly oppose this, maintaining that the humiliated slaveholders 
cannot be trusted to legislate justly for the blacks, without whose 
aid (in the declared opinion of President Lincoln) the rebellion 
could not have been suppressed. The issue is most important; for, 
once restored to the position of equal States, the Southern legislatures 
could—providing only that they did not contravene technically the 
law against chattel slavery—enact a system of serfdom, and retain 
the “ Black Codes,” which prohibit the education and prevent the 
elevation of the negroes, the North being powerless to interfere 
unless another war should arise to arm it with the abnormal right, 
which it now has, to control the section it has just conquered. 
The security proposed by the Northern Republicans is to give the 
negroes votes, which the Southerners and the Democrats furiously 
oppose. It will be seen at once that this political situation neces- 
sitates the continuance of a bitter sectional strife. The arguments 
of the Southern party about the constitutional rights of States to 
regulate their own suffrage naturally provoke taunts concerning 
their four years’ effort to overthrow the constitution; their talk 
about the inferiority of the negro leads their antagonists to place 
the barbarities of Andersonville prison by the side of the long 
patience of the negro; the alleged “ unfitness of the negro to vote” 
is replied to with the ¢« guoque based on the disloyalty of the whites ; 
and so long as this issue is before the country, the Northern press 
naturally parades every current instance of inhumanity to the negro, 
and every expression of hatred to the Yankees, of which its corre- 
spondents easily find enough in the South. All this of course 
wakes an angry and defiant spirit there; and thus the country is 
relegated to the dissension and agitation about the negro which had 
prevailed without intermission for more than a generation before the 
war. 

There is no doubt that the late President Lincoln foresaw this 
issue, and he has left on record, in a letter recently published, his 
determination to have ended the negro agitation for ever by demand- 
ing equal rights in the seceded States for the negro. But President 
Johnson is a very different man. For more than thirty years a 
Southern slave-holder, a Democratic politician, and a steady voter 
in the Congress against all New England ideas, he nevertheless— 
simply from a pride in the old flag—opposed his own section. He 
vigorously resisted the rebellion, though it can scarcely be said that 
he clung to the North. The North rewarded his constancy by 
electing him to the Vice-Presidency. But now that the convulsion 
is over, he and the country are discovering that sudden changes are 
rarely thorough So, in the present controversy on negro-suffrage, 
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President Johnson takes the side that might be expected of a 
Tennessean Democrat, and opposes the party which elected him. Of 
course his cabinet are with him. Nevertheless President Johnson 
and his cabinet see that either by conceding the last hope of slavery 
—‘a white man’s government”—or by some other means, this 
controversy must terminate, at least for the present, in order that 
reconstruction, clamorously demanded by the national exchequer 
and by trade, may take place. 

If it has been determined that negro-suffrage shall not be con- 
ceded, what “other means” remain? Suppose some great and 
overpowering national emergency were to occur—one involving the 
national pride or interest—would it not at once divert attention from 
the sectional issue? If the Northern and the Southern man should 
fight side by side for a common cause, against a common foe, for 
some years—the longer the better—would not old differences be 
healed? And if to carry on such a war Southern States as well as 
Northern must furnish quotas of men and money, and raise crops for 
food, then Southern States must be at once reconstituted; and to 
effect this at once, must not the country be persuaded to compromise 
on the negro-suffrage question ? - 

The influence at Washington—I need not mention names—which 
four years ago urged these considerations to prevent utter rupture 
between North and South, survives to suggest them as furnishing a 
possible escape from the dilemma of the administration which is 
hardly strong enough to encounter the present Congress—the most 
radical one that has ever assembled in America. And to this 
influence is now added another, urging a new class of considerations 
in favour of a foreign war; chiefly this: there are a number of able 
leading men in the South, each influential in his community, who are 
now in disgrace, and who, if the country settles down to peace, have 
nothing left but to live on in obscurity, unable to hold office, and 
without anything to mitigate the deep sense of humiliation or the 
wounds of pride. The flag at which Lee, Beauregard, Johnstone, 
Mosby, and many others struck, can float only to bring a shadow upon 
them. The greatest of them has already hidden himself in a fourth- 
class college. Already the North asks, Which shall we prefer, the 
negro who defended, or the white who trampled upon, our flag? A 
foreign war would be the rehabilitation of these Southern men. 
Indeed, emigration seems to be almost the only alternative which 
would enable them to emerge from their disgrace with the 
American people, recover position, and claim rights as defenders of 
the nation. Moreover, it is not at all certain but that they might— 
particularly in the case of a war with England—be able to cast a 
part of the cloud under which they now sit upon the people and 
leaders of New England, who have never applauded the motto, “ Our 
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country, right or wrong,” and who assuredly could not be brought to 
fight with anything like the earnestness lately displayed in their war 
with slavery, in an unnecessary or a doubtful war—not at all in one 
whose political objects would be precisely those which are most 
repulsive to the strong moral sense of that section. 

My belief’ is that New England and the North-West may be relied 
upon to oppose any undisguised postponement by compromise of the 
negro question ; and if their Government should attempt to bring on 
a foreign war for the purpose of suppressing the agitation of that 
question, there would not be wanting clear-headed men to repeat 
throughout the country the story of how the original colonies com- 
promised on the negro question in order that they might form a 
Union “ for the common defence,”—that is, present an unbroken 
front to George IIT. should he seek to subjugate them,—and how 
that compromise has proved to have been pregnant with wrongs and 
agonies which make the tea-tax of our fathers ridiculous. To keep 
off King George they bowed to King Slavery: their posterity, still 
groaning under the terrible results of that ‘ policy,” will be very 
unlikely to extemporise a King George for the purpose of repeating 
the blunder. When, however, the restoration of the Southern people 
and leaders, and the re-pledging them to the Union, are added 
to the first consideration, the North-West, to whose prosperity the 
loyalty of the Mississippi river and of both its banks to the Gulf is 
essential, may not prove to be of inflexible virtue. 

A third reason why a foreign war might not be unwelcome to the 
Washington Government is, that it has now a large army already 
collected and to a certain extent drilled, which it is deemed inexpe- 
dient, for reasons connected with the internal condition of the 
country, to dissolve at once, and which is likely to be demoralised if 
it has nothing todo. Nor would the people of America be willing 
to support a large army and navy in idleness. And in this connec- 
tion it may be said that whilst the rank and file of the American 
military force would be glad to remain, for a long time certainly, in 
their homes, a war would be more welcome to the vast number of 
officers whom the late conflict raised from obscurity, and for the most 
part created, and to the large majority of whom peace is sure to bring 
the obscurity which it brought them six years ago. The prominent 
generals of the United States were before the war railroad-presidents, 
surveyors, lawyers, &c. ; hardly one of them, excepting Fremont, had 
a national reputation. It need not be a matter of wonder that so 
many among them, General Grant being of the number, are already 
widely and justly quoted as favourable to a foreign war policy. 

As crowning all these considerations it must not be forgotten that 
the old undying dream of continental occupation, of which the “ Mon- 
roe doctrine ” is the familiar but inexact label, is at present producing 
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more exasperations and is under fewer restraints than ever before. The 
Romulus of the United States, whoever he may have been, did not 
surround the country with any furrow, and the Remuses had not in 
the first years even to leap, so long as their filibustering expeditions 
respected those boundaries which the average American regards as 
the natural ones of his country—i.ec. the Pacific Ocean on the west, 
the Atlantic on the east, the Isthmus of Panama on the south, and 
the North Pole on the north. Since the Mexican war, and in recoil 
from the meanness and criminality which led to and attended the 
seizure of Texas, there has been in the United States a moral senti- 
ment able to hold in check the disposition to encroach upon its 
neighbours, as those representatives of a Democratic administration 
who met at Ostend a few years ago and proposed to obtain Cuba by 
fuir means or foul, discovered to their cost. But the moral sentiment 
which would have continued to shelter Mexico would not find a single 
American to plead its applicability to Maximilian, unless in the 
reverse of the obvious sense. And since it is understood that the 
expulsion of Maximilian by the power of the United States means 
the grateful sclf-annexation of Mexico (in some way) to the Union, 
it will be at once seen that the passion for expansion and the moral 
sentiment of the country jump together in a way that they never did 
before. On the other hand, whilst the desire for Canada is much 
feebler than that for Mexico, the restraint of international morality 
which would have protected it has been removed by the general 
sense of wrongs received at the hands of England, and the represen- 
tatives of England in Canada, and by a current belief that annexa- 
tion to the Union is desired by nearly all of the French Canadians 
and the Irish. 

Whilst these considerations are being urged at Washington, those 
who are most strongly opposed to a foreign war, and were among the 
most trusted advisers of President Lincoln—as, for example, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, before alluded to— 
are now without the ear of the President, and ranged in hostility to his 
plan of reconstruction. Of all the reasons that have been mentioned, 
the consideration which will weigh most strongly with the President 
and his Cabinet will be the hope of staving off the negro-agitation, 
and of securing the return of the Southern States without negro- 
suffrage. If negro-equality were to be placed beyond question by the 
present Congress, every cloud of war would clear away for the pre- 
sent, and the Mexican Empire would be the only thing concerning 
which one could anticipate, even at a distant period, any collision 
between the United States and any nation of the Old World. Hence 
the friends of peace in America are as anxiously hoping for the settle- 
ment of the negro question on the only basis which can be final, and 
that will not remit the country to the bitter animositics and agita- 
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tions of the past, as the friends of war are indifferent to or anxious to 
evade such settlement. The particular danger is that the Congress 
will decide to keep out the Southern States without imposing negro- 
suffrage as a condition of their return, in which case the President might 
be induced to try and alter the conditions under which the question 
would come before another Congress, by seeking, as above indicated, 
to weld the two sections, and purge the South of the stain upon its 
loyalty, with the fires of a foreign war. I confess that the probabilities 
affecting the question of war or peace between America and France 
or England seem to me slightly inclining to the side of war; and I 
am sure that the internal considerations enumerated, much more than 
the claim against England, or the Monroe doctrine—whose importance 
in the case I am far from undervaluing—will be the mainspring of 
the war policy, if it be adopted. 
The next question of interest is whether a hostile movement, if 
determined upon, will be directed against France or against England. 
There is in America a traditional friendliness towards France. At 
a celebration of the national American Thanksgiving-day, by Ameri- 
cans in Paris, December 7, the heartiest applause was awarded to a 
toast proposed by General Schofield in these words:—“The old 
friendship between France and the United States; may it be 
strengthened and perpetuated!” At the same festival the Hon. 
John Jay, the chairman, alluded to some of the associations which 
are stirred in every American’s mind when France is mentioned. 
“ Our patriotic assemblage,” he said, “in this beautiful capital, amid 
the splendours of French art and the triumphs of French science, 
recalls the infancy of our country, and the various threads of associa- 
tion that are so frequently intertwined in the historic memories of 
America and France. The French element was early and widely 
blended with our transatlantic blood, and it is a fact that two of the 
five commissioners who in this city signed the Treaty of Paris in 
1783—that treaty by which England closed the war and recognised 
the American Republic—were of Huguenot descent. In the war 
now closed, as in that of our Revolution, French and American 
officers fought side by side, and side by side in our House of Repre- 
sentatives hang—and will continue to hang, as a perpetual memento 
of the early friendship between the countries—the portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette. The territory of Orleans, including 
that vast and fertile valley extending from the gulf to the limits 
of Missouri, was ceded to us by the First Napoleon almost for a 
song, and there are still perpetuated in its names, habits, and tra- 
ditions, pleasant memories of France.” Mr. Jay did not, in Catholic 
France, hint why the Huguenots happened to be in America; he did 
not bring to any rude test of historic criticism the part played, 
literally, by the Marquis de Lafayette in the first, or by the young 
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French chevaliers, who enjoyed their cigars and champagne with 
McClellan whilst the soldiers of the Union were being massacred 
before Richmond, in the second revolution ; neither did he inquire 
whether at that time the Emperor of the French was making pro- 
posals to England to join him in an intervention favourable to the 
South, nor remember the hisses and cries in the French Assembly 
which drowned M. Pelletan’s voice when he announced the downfall 
of Richmond (which M. Pelletan declared—mistakenly, it would 
appear—were so loud, that they would be heard across the Atlantic). 
But, in ignoring such questions and crowning his address with the 
toast “ The Emperor of the French,” Mr. Jay undoubtedly represented 
the general determination of his countrymen to put the best construc- 
tion possible upon everything that France does, and their instinctive 
disposition to wink at her plainest offences. This disposition must be 
considered prominently in our calculations of the probable action of 
the United States upon the Mexican Empire. There can be no doubt 
that if any other nation than France had established that Empire, 
the end of the rebellion in America would have been swiftly followed 
by the march of Federal troops across the Rio Grande. 

The Monroe doctrine was of gradual and natural development. 
The earliest expression of the sentiment out of which it grew was 
given by the First Napoleon, when he assigned as a chief reason for 
disposing of the territory of Orleans—the greater part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley—on the easy terms in which President Jefferson 
obtained it, that it was the manifest destiny of that territory to 
become a portion of the United States. He did but express, however, 
his perception of a growing feeling for territorial expansion among 
the Americans. But an element of even paramount importance in 
this feeling was a dread that the American Republic might have to 
struggle with powerful and hostile forms of government. The 
Monroe doctrine was really that for which few Europeans would 
give it credit—a conservative policy. Explicitly respecting powers 
already planted on that continent, it affirmed the limits of the right 
of intervention for itself, as well as for foreign powers. It was meant 
to be, and was, an especial check upon the westward aggressions of 
American filibusters, by implying that only their unjust encroach- 
ments from abroad could justify interference with other nations. It 
recommended itself to the most thoughtful men of the last generation 
in the United States, as the means of keeping for ever out of the 
Western hemisphere that grim political idol to which the peace of the 
old world had been so often sacrificed—the “balance of power.” It 
assumed, indeed, the predominance of the United States on that con- 
tinent, but then the United States opened its arms, its lands, its 
honours to the people of all nations. The Monroe doctrine was, then, 
conservative, in that it put a definite check upon the idea of absorbing 
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surrounding countries, and limited the United States to the idea of 
predominance. Even this may seem arrogant, but it is difficult to 
see by what other means the New World could have been saved from 
becoming the mere duplicate of the Old. To permit the occupation 
of countries, which the United States has restrained herself from 
occupying, by foreign governments of forms essentially hostile, neces- 
sitates an injurious modification of her own. Any such Power, 
once admitted and established, must be watched; and to watch it 
implies expensive fortifications of long frontiers, standing armies, 
and young men supplying them—things utterly opposed to the spirit 
in which the American Republic was founded. <A few ships might 
prevent the landing on those shores of a Power which, once fixed 
there, would require that the Union should become a centralised and 
military nation. Thus there is no principle that would protect 
California, or Texas, or Louisiana from French encroachment, that 
would not have equally protected Mexico. The south-western states 
have only to be weak to become food for the further growth of 
“the Latin race,” and the glory of its new Ceasar. Hence gar- 
risons, under General Weitzel, and others, are already on the south- 
western border, where they must stay so long as the representative 
of French power stays. The best men in America are persuaded 
that it would be more favourable to the peace of the world if such 
garrisons should cease to exist, through the removal of the occasion 
for them. 

The traditional friendship of the United States with France has 
undoubtedly been strained to the utmost by this invasion of Mexico, and 
by the circumstances under which it occurred. The subversion of the 
Mexican Republic was consummated in the face of three unequivocal 
declarations to the American Minister at Paris, that the Government 
then existing in Mexico should not be altered by the invasion ; it was 
accomplished at a time when the United States was prevented from 
having any voice in the matter by the gigantic war which tied her 
hands ; it was for the avowed purpose of building up a rival power 
on the North American continent ; and it selected as the representative 
of that flagrant defiance of the principle which in America has a 
sanctity corresponding to that of the “balance of power” in Europe, 
a prince belonging to a House more unpopular among Americans, and 
more associated with the oppression of weaker peoples, than any that 
has reigned on the continent of Europe. 

If it should ultimately appear that only by war can the empire thus 
attempted be expelled, war will surely come. But there are reasons 
why the United States will strain every nerve to secure that object 
by negotiation before resorting to armed force. The friendly feeling 
towards France already adverted to, the equally strong feeling 
among the Irish and the Roman Catholics generally, and the especial 
affection and gratitude to France of the Southerners—whom the 
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foreign war, if undertaken, is expected to rehabilitate—would all 
make the conflict one for which the American people could have little 
heart. It would require repeated refusals of any other settlement on 
the part of Louis Napoleon to generate the amount of popular exas- 
peration requisite forthe war. At the same time I doubt not but that 
General Schofield and others will sufficiently convince the Emperor 
of the French that the American Government and people will never 
consent to the permanent existence of a foreign monarchy in Mexico. 
The willingness to postpone positive action in the matter is enhanced 
by the consideration that non-recognition and hesitation on the part 
of the United States, encouraging as they do the Juarists to continue 
their resistance, injuriously affecting the Mexican loan, and accumu- 
lating the expenditure of France, constitute in themselves almost 
a forcible attack upon Maximilian. There is also something like a 
superstitious belief among the people that xo government will stand 
long in Mexico until it is consigned by destiny to the United States ; 
and I venture to predict that in that direction the United States will 
pursue the Micawber policy of waiting for something to turn up, and 
that this policy will be presently justified by the evacuation of Mexico 
by French troops, with Maximilian close upon their heels. 

Much as I regret to say it, 1 cannot deny to myself that a war 
with England—were there any pretext for it, or anything to be 
gained by it—would unite all sections and classes in America more 
effectually than one with any other Power. The veasons for a war, 
so far as they are external, weigh against France; the feeling, against 
England. The traditional feeling in America toward England has 
been the reverse of what it has been toward France. The origin of 
this anti-English feeling is not wonderful. Next to these portraits 
of Washington and Lafayette, mentioned by Mr. Jay as hanging side 
by side in the Hall of Representatives at Washington, may be found 
several pictures of the American generals and English generals 
standing in less gentle relations to each other. But the resuscitation 
and increase of the ill-feeling toward England are due to causes which 
it may be well to explain, for there have been strong commercial and 
other reasons why all animosities between the countries should long 
ago have passed away. The jealousies which existed after the 
separation of 1782, were such as are often witnessed between parties 
just near enough to each other to make differences irritating—- 
as the right and left wings, or old and new schools of Churches 
—hbut these tend to subside as the parties become more and more 
set and secure in their respective positions. As a matter of fact 
‘these jealousies had almost disappeared, and but few traces of them 
can be found in the generation that preceded this. The cause of 
the animosity between the Northern and Southern States was the cause 
also of the revival of an anti-English feeling in America—Slavery. 
English Quakers were among the first agitators for emancipation in 
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the Union. The first abolitionist in America—Benjamin Lundy— 
had by his side Fanny Wright, who established in Tennessee a colony 
of liberated negroes with the intent of proving that they were fit for 
freedom. The Anti-Slavery Society, which sprang up in the North, 
was materially assisted by the English societies ; its watch-words were 
taken from the great anti-slavery leaders of England, and the utter- 
ances of Sharpe, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others, were hurled with 
tremendous effect against the Southern institution. The Methodists 
were made to remember that Wesley had pronounced slavery to be 
“ the sum of all villainies ;”’ and everywhere it was held up as a token 
of the superiority of England that her air was “too pure for a slave 
to breathe.”” When the “ pro-slavery re-action,” as it is termed, set 
in—that is, when the invention of the cotton-gin (about the first part 
of this century) had gradually quadrupled the value of slaves, and 
the Southern politicians began to reverse the verdict of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Henry against slavery per se—mutterings against 
“English abolitionists” began to be heard. The anti-slavery visits, 
in later times, of William Forster, Joseph Sturge, George Thompson, 
and other distinguished abolitionists, led to a fierce outery in the 
South that her rights and institutions were threatened by “ British 
abolitionists,” “ British emissaries,” and “ British gold.” The writer 
can remember when every political gathering in Virginia, his 
native State, was lashed into fury by the use of these phrases. 
President Jackson, in a Message to Congress, denounced the inter- 
ference of “foreign emissaries” with the institution of slavery. 
Boston, because of its anti-slavery character, was scornfully called 
“that English city.” The pro-slavery re-action gained a complete 
sway of the Union about twenty years ago; since which time, 
until 1860, slavery elected every President, and was represented by 
large though gradually diminishing majorities in Congress. The 
commercial classes of the North were its violent adherents on account 
of the immense value of the Southern trade; and if any merchant 
became tarnished by a suspicion of his pro-slavery soundness, the New 
York Herald published his name—a proceeding which withdrew all 
dealings from him, and threatened him with ruin. Thus a vast majority, 
North and South, came to nourish a deep hostility toward England, for 
her policy of emancipation in her own colonies, and for her alleged inter- 
ference with slavery in America. How furious the South was toward 
England was shown in those disgraceful scenes—not to be reported 
here—which are said to have attended the attempt of the Prince of 
Wales to visit Richmond, Virginia, and led to his immediate with- 
drawal from that city, and a determination to proceed no farther into 
the Slave States. But meanwhile this feeling had a strong reinforce- 
ment. The Irish were thronging to America by thousands, and the 
Trish vote had become the deciding power in every general election. 
It is a dreary fact that the Irish cleated cvery American President 
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from 1844 to 1860. To win that Irish vote a political party had 
simply to take the ground of violent antagonism to England: that 
sure card the Democratic party had always been willing to play, and 
the Irish, almost without exception, voted for it and its protégé, 
Slavery. The denouncers of England in the North were notoriously 
the leading Democrats, who, for party purposes, fanned the hatred 
of this country which every Irishman was sure to bring with him to 
the United States. I have no idea that these demagogues really felt 
any sympathy with the Irish, or that they knew anything whatever 
about Ireland or its relations to England, whilst pouring out their 
invectives against “ British tyranny.” The Fenians have, perhaps, 
by this time learned (if a Fenian can learn anything) how much 
reality there was in this profuse Democratic sympathy for Ireland ; 
but when it is considered that there are five million Irish haters of 
England in America, and that to obtain this great electoral power the 
Democratic party has committed itself to every anti-English policy, it 
will be seen how vast an addition to the hatred of the enraged pro- 
slavery men has thus been made in these later years. 

In all this tme the only section of America that could be called 
friendly to England was New ‘England, such friendliness having 
been frequently made the occasion for denouncing that group of 
States. The leading men of New England—Emerson, Channing, 
Phillips, Sumner, Garrison, Lowell—had been guests in the best 
English homes, and had entertained English gentlemen. The youth 
of the colleges and universities of New England were kindling with 
enthusiasm for Carlyle, Ténnyson, Mill, and the Brownings. Along 
with her anti-slavery influence there went forth also from New 
England editions of English books and English modes of thought ; 
and as the country at large was, in the years immediately preceding 
the war, gradually won to an anti-slavery position, England became, 
if not generally liked, at least the most respectéd of foreign nations. 
The virtues of Queen Victoria were especially a subject of frequent 
eulogium throughout the North ; and everything bade fair to bring 
about a reaction in the feeling towards the people over whom she 
ruled. Indeed the welcome given to the Prince of Wales at the time 
of which I now write, bore witness to the existence of a friendlier 
spirit regarding “the mother country” than any one would have 
ventured to predict a few years before. The gradual repression of 
the anti-English prejudice cost the Republicans of the North a long 
period of political weakness (for they too might have bid for the 
Trish vote); it was the result of the laborious diffusion of English 
literature, and I know that it was esteemed by the reflecting 
Americans to be a victory for mankind. 

The reasons why this friendliness has been of late replaced by 
indignation and anger, in New England as well as elsewhere, are 
too well known to require much elucidation here. I am quite sure 
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that if England had known as much about the United States five 
years ago as she knows now, the present unhappy relations between 
the two countries could not be subsisting. England sneered at those 
who had been her friends, who were fighting the last battles of a 
conflict begun by herself, and gave her sympathies to those who had 
denounced her for her love of freedom. Not going far enough to do 
more than repress for a moment the traditional animosity of the 
South, she went far enough to fill the North with indignant surprise, 
and has left in both sections a sentiment which might easily find 
vent in war, if any sufficient object to be gained thereby should 
present itself. If it were England that had occupied Mexico, war 
would have been declared against her ere now; hitherto, as I have 
intimated, whilst the war-interest has pointed to France, the war- 
feeling in America has been toward England. The feeling of anger 
towards this country is so universal in the United States that I 
believe it would be impossible to find amongst its public men, or 
even its literary men, a single exception from it,—wunless it be among 
a few who, having constant personal intercourse with England, 
know how little any quick gencralisations concerning this country, 
its character, or its feeling, are likely to be correct. A few protests 
against the very general denunciation of England may have been 
uttered there, or sent there by Americans resident here; but they 
have been lost like chips in the rapids of Niagara. I write these 
things with profound regret ; but I think the facts should be known. 

There have been many instances in history where such a condition 
of popular feeling has required the merest pretext to initiate war. 
In the present case there is something which is already regarded in 
America as a sufficient occasion for war (were war desirable), and 
may be presently regarded as an adequate cause for it. The United 
States has, although so young as a nation, presented more than a 
score of “claims” against other nations; and in every case, I believe, 
these claims have been ultimately adjusted to its satisfaction, though 
now and then refused at first. The late claim upon the English 
Government for damages committed by the A/abama—for those alone 
would probably have been insisted upon—meant much more than a 
pecuniary matter to the Americans. As for the merchants who had 
suffered losses by Confederate cruisers they were generally men who a 
few years ago were so patient and resigned when slavery was scuttling 
human hearts and homes, that many of us smiled with a grim satis- 
faction at their pathetic emotions when some defenceless sloop with its 
innocent family of bags and barrels was sent to the bottom. But 
withal the Alabama was regarded as the palpable symbol of that 
anti-American sentiment which had appeared at the outbreak of the 
war—a symbol which not the Hearsage, but England alone, could 
sink ; and the claim for the losses by her signified also a reclama- 
tion for wounds rankling in every American heart. 
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I have no intention of discussing here the case of the Alabama ; 
but the /egal case as it stands in the correspondence between Ear] . 
Russell and Mr. Adams is so different from the moral case which is 
at this moment powerfully agitating the American mind, that it 
seems to me important to mention a few points recently laid by 
Mr. George Bemis, the eminent jurist of Boston, before his country- 
men, which are more likely to poison the future relations between the 
two countries than any question raised in the diplomatic discussion 
referred to. This hitherto unwritten, or rather uncollected, chapter 
in the history of the Alabama is derived from the English Blue Book, 
and refers to the last two days’ stay of that cruiser in British waters, 
after the Government had decided upon her detention, and after the 
alleged telegraphic order for her seizure had been sent to the officials 
of Liverpool. 

The Alabama left Laird’s dock in Liverpool in July, 1862, under 
pretence of taking out a pleasure party, and went to sea without ever 
returning to that port.again. The American Minister having called 
upon Earl Russell for an explanation of this, wrote home the follow- 
ing as the statement he received at that interview :— 

‘His lordship first took up the case of the ‘290’ [the name by which the 
Alabama was first known], and remarked that a delay in determining upon it 
had most unexpectedly been caused by the sudden development of a malady of 
the Queen’s Advocate, Sir John D. Harding, totally incapacitating him for the 
transaction of business. This made it necessary to call in other parties, whose 


opinion had been at last given for the detention of the gunboat, but before the order 
got down to Liverpool the vessel was gone.” } 


In the debate on the escape of the Alabama, which occurred in the 
House of Lords, April 29, 1864, Earl Russell gave this further 


ga 
explanation :— 


‘**The United States Government had no reason to complain of us in that 
respect [in regard to the escape of the Alabama], because we took all the pre- 
caution we could. We collected evidence, but it was not till it was complete 
that we felt ourselves justified in giving the orders for the seizure of the vessel. These 
orders, however, were evaded. I can tell your lordship from a trustworthy source 
how they were evaded.” (Earl Russell then proceeded to quote a passage from 
Fullam’s ‘Cruise in the Confederate States War Steamer Alabama’ (p. 5), of 
which the last paragraph ran as follows] :— 

‘**Our unceremonious departure [from Liverpool] was owing to the fact of 
news being received to the effect that the customs authorities had orders to board and 
detain us that morning.” [Upon which Earl Russell adds] :— 

“That was the fact. However the owner came to be informed of it, it is 
impossible for me,to say. There certainly seems to have been treachery on the part 
of some one furnishing the information.” 


On the morning of July 29th, 1862, the Alabama put out from 
the Liverpool docks, having on board several ladies and gentlemen 
of the family of Mr. John Laird, M.P., and enough of other invited 
guests to make a show of a pleasure party, and was towed by a 


(1) The étadics here and elsewhere, in paragraphs quoted from the Blue Book, are, of 
course, not in the originals. 
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steam-tug, the Hercules, to a point fourteen miles from Liverpool. 
There the party was transferred to the Hercules, and the Commander 
of the Alabama made an appointment with the Hercules to return to 
Liverpool and bring a large portion of his crew to Beaumaris Bay, 
about forty miles distant from the town. The Hercules reached Liver- 
pool on the evening of the 29th, and anchored for the night. (It 
may be well to remind the reader here that, so early as July 4th, the 
British Government had promised Mr. Adams that the Custom House 
officials at Liverpool should keep a strict watch on the movements of 
the suspected A/abama, and report any further information that could 
be collected concerning her.) The Hercules proceeds to fulfil her 
errand, but has not completed her shipping of men and warlike 
equipment until sometime during the morning of the 30th. During 
the forenoon, some hours before the Hercules starts, the American 
Consul has placed the following note under the eye of the head of 
the Custom House :— 


“U.S. Consulate, Liverpool, July 30, 1862. 

‘« Sir,—Referring to my previous communication to you on the subject of the 
gunboat ‘ No. 290,’ fitted out by Mr. Laird at Birkenhead, I beg now to inform 
you that she left the Birkenhead dock on Monday night [the 25th], and yester- 
day morning [the 29th] left the river, accompanied by the steam-tug Hercules. 
The Hercules returned last evening, and her master stated that the gunboat was 
cruising off Port Lynas, that she had six guns on board concealed below, and 

vas taking powder from another vessel. 

“The Hercules is Now alongside the Woodside landing-stage, taking on board 
men (forty or fifty), beams, evidently for gun carriages, and other things, to 
convey down to the gunboat. A quantity of cutlasses was taken on board on 
Friday last. 

‘* These circumstances all go to confirm the representations heretofore made 
to you about this vessel, in the face of which I cannot but regret she has 
been permitted to leave the port, and I report them to you that you may take 
such steps as you may deem necessary to prevent this flagrant violation of 
neutrality. 

‘‘Respectfully, I am your obedient servant, 
“Tomas H. DupLey, Consul. 

‘The Collector of Customs, Liverpool.” 


In response to this urgent appeal, Mr. E. Morgan, Surveyor of the 
Port, seems to have been sent to visit the Hercules. The following is 
the record of his labours :— 


** Copy of a Letter from Mr. E. Morgan, Surveyor, to the Collector, Liverpool. 
‘*Surveyor’s Office, 30 July, 1862. 

‘* Sir,—Referring to the steamer built by the Messrs. Laird, which is suspected 
io be a gunboat intended for some foreign government, — 

‘*T beg to state that since the date of my last report concerning her she has 
been lying in the Birkenhead docks fitting for sea, and receiving on board coals 
and provisions for her crew. 

‘* She left the dock on the evening of the 28th instant, anchored for the night 
in the Mersey, abreast the Canning Dock, and proceeded out of the river on 
the following morning, ostensibly on a trial trip, from which she has not 
returned. 

‘I visited the tug Hereulcs this morning, as she lay at the landing-stage at 
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Woodside, and: strictly examined her holds, and other parts of the vessel. She 
had nothing of a suspicious character on board—no guns, no ammunition, or 
anything appertaining thereto. A considerable number of persons, male and 
female, were on deck, SOME OF WHOM ADMITTED TO ME THAT THEY WERE A 
PORTION OF THE CREW, AND WERE GOING TO JOIN THE ‘ GUNBOAT.’ 

‘*T have only to add that your directions to keep a strict watch on the said 
vessel have been carried out, and I write in the fullest confidence that she left 
this port without any part of her armament on board; she had not as muchas a 
single gun or musket. 

** It is said that she cruised off Point Lynas last night, which, as you are aware, 
is some fifty miles from this port. 

“Very respectfully, 
(Signed) **E. MorGan, Surveyor.” 


The Foreign Enlistment Act says very plainly that every ship 
“ having on board, conveying, carrying, or transporting” any person 
or persons “enlisted, or who have agreed or been procured to enlist, or 
who shall be departing from his Majesty’s dominions for the purpose 
or with the intent of enlisting,” “shall and may be seized by the 
Collector,” &e. (Stat. 59 George III. c. 69, s. 6). Mr. Morgan says 
some of the men on the Hercules admitted to him “that they were a 
portion of the crew, and were going to join the gunboat ;” he knows 
that * is a gunboat, and that it has gone off “ ostensib/y on a trial 
trip ;”’ and yet we find the following letter sent to the Commissioners 
of Customs in London :— 

‘* Custom House, Liverpool, 30th July, 1862. 

‘‘ Honourable Sirs,—Immediately on receipt of the aforegoing communication 
[not given, or perhaps Consul Dudley’s, qu.?], Mr. Morgan, Surveyor, pro- 
ceeded on board the Hercules, and I beg to enclose his report, observing that he 
perceived no beams, such as are alluded to by the American Consul, nor any- 
thing on board that would justify further action on my part. 

‘* Respectfully, 
(Signed) “S$. Price EDWARDS.” 


The following telegram was laid before the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury on the morning of July 29 :— 


** Liverpool, 29th July, 1862. 
***« No. 290.’ 

‘« Sir,—We telegraphed you this morning that the above vessel was leaving 
Liverpool. She came out of dock last night, and steamed down the river 
between 10 and 11 a.m. 

** We have reason to believe she has gone to Queenstown. 

‘** Yours obediently, 
‘“* DUNCAN, SQUAREY, & BLACKMORE.” 


Lastly, here is the record of how, when the horse was stolen, the 
stable-door was locked :— 


‘‘ Thirty-first July, 1862, at about half-past seven, P.M. 

‘* Telegrams were sent to the Collectors at Liverpool and Cork [at above date], 
pursuant to Treasury Order, dated 31st July, to seize the gunboat (290) should she 
be within either of those ports. 

“* Similar telegrams to the officers at Beaumaris and Holyhead were sent on the 
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morning of the1st August. They were not sent on the 31st July, the telegraph 
offices to those districts being closed. 


«And on the 2nd August a letter was also sent to the Collector at Cork, to 
detain the vessel should she arrive at Queenstown.” ; 


It is noticeable that only on the evening of the 31st of July was 
any word sent to Queenstown, where, according to the telegram 
of the 29th, the American agents in Liverpool ‘have reason to 
believe she (the Alabama) has gone!” And why was no telegram 
sent to Point Lynas on the night of the 30th? Three days were lost 
when all depended upon hours. Nay, there have been cases when 
England, feeling herself aggrieved by such ships, has—as those who 
remember the cases of the Terceira and the Heligoland know—pursued 
and destroyed them even in foreign waters. The feeling was of another 
kind in this case: the Alabama was followed through English and 
other waters, but with plaudits. 

Now all this is far from pleasant reading to an American. Ear! 
Russell himself, as quoted above, has said that there seems to have 
been “treachery”? in the proceeding. Nay, in “ Hansard” for 
February 16, 1864, he will be found to have classified it as a 
“belligerent operation,” and as “a scandal and in some degree a 
reproach to British law.” Is it wonderful then that the United 
States should prefer a claim, accompanied by a suggestion of arbitra- 
tion, for the losses by this cruiser, which for a time swept American 
ships from the seas? Is it wonderful that it should interpret the 
refusal to admit the claim or the suggestion as a moral confession of 
judgment? Is it wonderful that, irrespective of the legal points of 
the case, Americans should perceive in the above facts the expression 
of a hostile animus toward her, as yet unlaid, so far as any official act 
is concerned, and that they should, with their deep sense of wrong, 
be eager to seize an occasion for retaliation ? 

The liberation of John Mitchell, at the request of the Fenians, 
by President Johnson, after he (Mitchell) had rendered himself so 
especially odious to the people of the United States by his treason, 
was attended with no popular outcry. It could never have been done 
had there not been a general feeling of resentment toward England. 
It is a straw only, but it shows the wind to be setting from a tem- 
pestuous quarter. 

It may be supposed that the very causes which have operated to 
alienate the Northern States from England would imply a friendship 
for her in the South; but besides the old animosity of the South 
toward England, on account of her influence against slavery, she 
feels bitterly the sympathy of the English masses for the North, the 
cold shoulder given to her agents at the English Court, the repeated 
refusals of the British Government to join France in an intervention, 
and its refusal of any aid to prevent the South being crushed. Thus 
every class and section in America has a grievance against England. 
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There are, indeed, men in that country whose thoughts reach 
beyond the vexations and passions of the moment, who may be 
counted on to do what they can to prevent such a dire calamity 
as a war between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
would be. But the fact may not be concealed that by the refusal 
to submit the case of the Alabama to arbitration, in the present state 
of American feeling, the wildest Irishman who would fire a hemi- 
sphere to boil his potatoes is made stronger than the most thoughtful 
statesman. To a point of ministerial dignity—for the dignity of a 
nation cannot depend upon shielding the blunders of a Cabinet or 
the “treachery” of its subordinates—it must be ascribed, that the 
entrance into Parliament of such friends of the United States as Mill, 
Hughes, and Fawcett, and of Forster into the Government, does not 
mark the beginning of an era of good-will between the two nations ; 
that the sunken Alabama leaves a brood of her kind to be hatched 
out by the heat of the next English war, and to resuscitate a semi- 
barbarous mode of warfare which had seemed about to pass away; 
and that even this ugly programme is the least disastrous alternative 
to which the friends of peace can look forward. 

Moncure D. Conway. 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON.! 


FirreEN years ago the town of Brighton could boast of two preachers 
who possessed a real genius for pulpit oratory. One was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, the other a minister of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection. These men differed widely in most 
respects, but they were alike in the power they possessed of riveting 
the attention of their audience. There are preachers who, like 
Spurgeon, can attract a crowd of uncultivated or half-cultivated 
persons, but who utterly repel men of education and refinement. 
Joseph Sortain, and, in a more striking degree, Frederick William 
Robertson, could preach the Gospel to the poor as well as to the rich, 
to the ignorant peasant as well as to the man of genius. Both were 
perfect gentlemen in manners and in mind; both were men of large 
imagination, and therefore of large sympathy ; both had faces which 
the casual observer would have termed handsome, but which I should 
prefer to call beautiful. You may see a perfectly handsome face 


(1) Live anp Letters or Frepericx W. Ropertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847—53. Edited by Storrorp A. Brooks, M.A., late Chaplain to 
the Embassy at Berlin. 2vols. Smith, Elder, & Co., 1865. 
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which is unmeaning, unintelligent, even repulsive ; but a beautiful 
face is an index to the soul, and in gazing at it we think less of the 
outward form than of the inner light and warmth of which it is the 
symbol. Sortain’s eyes were black and full of tremulous feeling, 
Robertson’s were dark blue, looking out into space, as though in 
search of something which he could not find. At the time to which 
I refer, the one was stout, and, owing to a paralytic affection, inca- 
pable of much exertion; the other was lithe, active, and muscular, 
and walked with a springy motion, as if barely touching the 
ground as he went. Robertson’s voice was rich and manly. Sor- 
tain’s voice was extremely feeble. At the commencement of his 
preaching he “spoke small like a woman,” or rather with the 
cracked and unformed voiceof a youth of sixteen. It was painful 
to listen to him, but you could not help listening; and, by degrees, 
as he gained power, energy, passion, as he leaned over the pulpit, 
and the words poured forth rapidly—words often peculiar, but 
always well selected and suggestive—as illustrations followed one 
another in swift succession, all bearing upon the main idea of the 
discourse, his voice gained power and even sweetness of tone, his 
eyes glowed with enthusiasm “until you almost said his body 
thought.” I have heard people complain that Sortain’s sermons con- 
tained but one idea, and that they were too brief. They could not 
well have paid a higher compliment to the preacher. Nobody who 
ever listened to him wished the sermon over; nobody, I suspect, ever 
left his chapel in that hazy, muddled state of mind in which preachers 
of long sermons leave their hearers; every one could carry away a 
distinct conception of the discourse. This gift, seldom possessed 
by preachers, belonged in a rare degree to Sortain. He knew per- 
fectly well what he had to say, and though his mind teemed with 
imagery, and his extensive learning enabled him to gather illustrations 
from every quarter, he knew how to use and not abuse his powers. 
His taste and judgment were as remarkable as his eloquence, and 
hence he won the applause of men of highest rank in the literary 
world. This, be it observed, was not the aim of his preaching, 
for his object was infinitely higher, but it was one of the results of 
his preaching. Thus he gained the esteem of such men as Sir James 
Stephen ; of Lord Macaulay, who in those days might frequently 
be seen in North Street Chapel; of Judge Talfourd, who said that 
even to one who had heard Robert Hall, the influence of his eloquence 
was wholly unsurpassed; and of Thackeray, who pronounced him 
the most accomplished orator he had ever heard in his life. Sortain 
settled at Brighton in 1830, and lived and preached there almost up 
to the time of his death, in 1860. Robertson became the Incumbent 
of Trinity Chapel in 1847, and died in 1853. As far as the public 
is concerned he may be said to have lived his life in those six years. 
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Sortain’s influence was extended over a far wider space of time, but 
his power apparently died with him. Robertson, whose brief career at 
Brighton was throughout one of bodily and mental suffering, has 
left a name which, as the years roll on, is becoming daily more 
honoured and more widely known. 

He has been dead, as I have already intimated, twelve years, 
a long and, in most instances, a perilous space of time to elapse 
between the loss of a distinguished man and the publication of his 
biography. In this case, however, time has but served to deepen our . 
reverence for an earnest and courageous teacher who dared be true to 
his convictions in spite of misunderstanding and obloquy. The seed 
which he sowed while living has germinated since his death, and now 
there are many thoughtful Christian men, who while differing 
widely from Robertson on some important points, will gladly acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to one of the most suggestive thinkers and 
eloquent preachers of modern times. His thoughts were so truly the 
expression of his life, his words sprang so naturally from the fire that 
burned within him, that they have in them a vital force, a spiritual 
power, the influence of which is as extensive as it is deep-seated. 
And the reason of this influence may be gathered from the record 
which Mr. Brooke has compiled with singular modesty and good 
taste. 

The external incidents of the life are barren of interest. It 
is only what he made of them, or what they made him, that 
gives them any importance. He was born in London, in the year 
1816. His father, who is still living, was a captain in the Royal 
Artillery; and the first five years of the boy’s life were passed at 
Leith Fort. It was a happy childhood, and he remembered it with 
joy in after years. ‘ My pony,” he writes, “and my cricket, and 
my rabbits, and my father’s pointers, and the days when I proudly 
carried his game-bag, and my ride home with the old gamekeeper by 
moonlight in the frosty evenings, and the boom of the cannon, and 
my father’s orderly, the artilleryman who used to walk with me 
hand in hand—these are my earliest recollections.” In 1821 his 
father retired on half-pay, and settled at Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
where for some years he undertook the education of his children. 
One year was spent in France, where young Robertson “laid the 
foundation of his accurate knowledge of the French language,” and 
at the age of sixteen he was placed in the New Academy, Edinburgh. 
The boy was manly in his tastes, and delighted in active exercise 
and country enjoyments. He excelled in all out-door games, and 
was the leader of the daring exploits of his companions. He was 
also an indefatigable student. The self-depreciation which marked 
his character through life was apparent even at this early 
period. At the end of the first session he gained the first prizes for 
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Latin verse, English prose, the French language, and French recita- 
tion, and very nearly won the prize awarded to the best Greek 
scholar; yet he writes as if he had formed a low estimate of his 
powers. “His mother said of him, ‘I never knew him tell a lie;’ 
and he would rather have lost every prize at the academy, than 
owe one to foreign help, or to the usual aid which boys seek from 
translations.” 

The brief narrative of his school days presents to us the picture 
of a noble-hearted, ingenuous boy, sensitive and diffident, but 
full of English pluck, and possessing great physical and moral 
courage. At eighteen it became necessary to choose a profession, 
but Robertson’s choice had been made long before. He was a 
soldier’s son, and had a soldier’s spirit. ‘I was rocked and cradled,” 
he writes, “ to the roar of artillery, and the very name of such things 
sounds to me like home. A review, suggesting the conception of 
a real battle, impresses me to tears; I cannot see a regiment 
maneuvre, nor artillery in motion, without a choking sensation.” * 
Yet it was not the brilliant spectacle of a military life which attracted 
him, it was rather the chivalric spirit of ancient knighthood, prompt- 
ing to the defence of home and hearth, to the redress of wrongs, 
to the resignation of all selfish aims, and to the self-denial and 
obedience required in the military service. All his life long, it is 
said, he was a soldier at heart, and Mr. Brooke adds, “ Those who 
have heard him speak of battle—battle not as an incident of mere 
war, but as the realisation of death for a noble cause—will remember 
how his lips quivered, and his eyes flashed, and his voice trembled 
with restrained emotion.” His father thought that his deep religious 
feeling would render a barrack life painful to him, but Robertson 
“could not believe that there were any real barriers against his 
entrance into it; on the contrary, with his usual desire for some 
positive outward evil to contend with, he imagined that it was his 
peculiar vocation to bear witness to God, to set the example of a pure 
Christian life in his corps, to be the Cornelius of his regiment.” 
At this time he had splendid health, he was a first-rate rider, a 
capital shot, and a good draughtsman; his figure was manly, and 
his physical courage unquestionable. Who can doubt that such a 
man, had the opportunity offered, would have distinguished himself 
as a soldier? ‘Two years were devoted to the study of the military 
profession ; but he was destined for a sterner warfare, and never did 
any man enter the Church of England with a profounder conviction 
that he had a Captain to serve and a life-long battle to fight. 
And his whole course was a struggle. Truth to him was dearer 
than party, dearer than friends, dearer than life itself. Never did 


(1) “Often,” says his biographer, “ with most unclerical emphasis did he express 
his wish to die sword in hand against a French invader.” _ 
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any one detest more heartily, all shams, and subterfuges, and conven- 
tionalisms ; never did clergyman, while reverencing above all other 
the Church in which he was minister, possess less of a sectarian 
spirit. He pleased no party, for he belonged to none; and as no 
section of the religious world could claim him, he suffered from the 
misrepresentations of all. At Oxford, we are told, he read steadily, 
but not severely, and never aspired to collegiate honours. He led 
a retired life, and made few friendships, chilled, it seems, by the 
atmosphere of the place. His views at this time were “ evangelical,” 
with a leaning to moderate Calvinism, and for these views there was 
little sympathy at Brazenose. Efforts were made to bring him over 
to the Tract school; and the self-denial and devotion of the Tractarian 
clergy created a feeling of interest and sympathy. Nothing more 
than this, however; their creed could not satisfy his intellect, and 
while he honoured their practical piety, he regardéd their special 
dogmas as erroneous. 

Mr. Brooke speaks of the purity of heart which distinguished 
Robertson in youth and in manhood. It was shown in the chivalric 
spirit which animated his love of God, of his country, and of woman. 
The young man of twenty was a Christian knight, sans peur et sans 
reproche, cleaving instinctively to all that is true and honourable and 
of good report, and hating with the vehemence of a strong and 
passionate nature every mark of irreverence, of selfish indifference 
to the interests of England, of immodesty and libertinism. To him 
thus early in life and through all the changes of his views, Jesus 
Christ was not only a Divine Saviour, but a tender human friend. 
“ His love to Christ,” says Mr. Brooke, “coloured and pervaded every 
thought, was an unceasing presence with him, lay at the foundation 
of every endeavour, and was brought to bear on every action in life, 
on every book he read, and almost on every word he spoke.” It was 
the same spirit too, that led him in later life to side so gallantly, 
some will say rashly, with men of all views, so long as he held them 
to be truthful and sincere. A man out of favour either in the 
political or religious world, was almost sure to find a champion 
in Robertson, if his purpose were honest and his conduct unselfish. 
“T hold,” he once wrote, “to heart, to manhood, and nobleness, not 
correct expression. I try to judge words and actions by the man, 
not the man by his words and actions By standing by a 
man, I mean not adopting his views if they are not our own, but 
tolerating them, and that to an almost unlimited extent—unlimited 
at least in comparison with the limits which the most liberal I know 
propose.” The following passage from the same letter is equally 
characteristic :— 


‘I wish to God we had a little soldiers’ spiritin our Church! .... No! 
the Church of England will endure no chivalry, no dash, no efferyescing en- 
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thusiasm. She cannot turn it to account, as Rome turns that of her Loyolas 
and Xaviers. We hear nothing but sober prosaic routine; and the moment 
any one with heart and nerve fit to be leader of a forlorn hope appears, we call 
him a dangerous man, and exasperate him by cold unsympathising reproofs, 
till he becomes a dissenter and a demagogue Well, I suppose God will 
punish us, if in no other way, by banishing from us all noble spirits, like New- 
man and Manning in one direction, and men like Kingsley in another, leaving 
us to flounder in the mud of common-place, unable to rise or sink above the 
dead level.” 


In 1840 Robertson was ordained at Winchester. by the Bishop of 
the diocese, and in that city he commenced his clerical career. He 
worked hard, studying Hebrew and biblical criticism’ in the morning, 
and in the afternoon visiting the poor in the closest and dirtiest 
streets of the city. He devoted himself to his duties with a self- 
denial which might be termed ascetic, secluding himself from society, 
regulating his conduct with severe restraints, and spending much of 
his time in reading devotional books “ of that class which rather tend 
to weaken than to strengthen character.” He fell, says Mr. Brooke, 
“into a habit of unwise self-dissection; and,” he adds, “that the 
sermons preached in Winchester do not, to the reader, foretell his 
future excellence. One year of hard work passed, and then ill-health 
forced him to seek for a change on the Continent. He did not travel 
farther than Geneva, for there he met, and after a short acquaintance 
married, the daughter of an English baronet. After this he returned 
to England, and, when his health was sufficiently restored, took duty 
at Cheltenham as curate to the Rey. Archibald Boyd. In this posi- 
tion he remained for nearly five years. He suffered much from 
morbid sensitiveness, and at this period “thought himself debarred 
from all participation in any of the manlier sports which, by bracing 
his physical frame, would have counteracted his over-excitable mental 
temperament.” He considered his work a failure, and made him- 
self miserable by his scrupulosity of conscience. And yet at this very 
time he was working with energy and success, cordially welcomed 
everywhere, listened to by rustics as well as more cultivated hearers 
with the keenest delight, and devoting himself to the poor and to all 
who claimed sympathy and succour. He was an eloquent talker, and 
needed the stimulus and excitement caused by other minds. Yet, 
“in the drawing-room he would separate himself from those he liked 


~ (1) All his life long Robertson was a severe student, but to judge from his own 
statement, he was not a discursive reader. ‘I read hard,” he said, “or not at all; 
never skimming, never turning aside to merely inviting books;” and he adds, “I 
will answer for it that there are few girls of eighteen who have not read more books 
than I have ; and as to religious books, I could count upon my fingers in two minutes 
all I ever read, but they are mine. Sir Erskine Perry said the other day, that a fortnight 
ago, in a conversation with Comte—one of the most profound thinkers in Europe—Comte 
told him that he had read an incredibly small number of books these last twenty years, 
I forget. how many, and scarcely even a review ; but then what Comte reads, lies there 
fructifying, and comes out a living tree with leaves and fruit.” 
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best to converse with and spend a great part of the evening by the side 
of the most neglected, sacrificing himself to brighten a dull existence.” 
At Cheltenham, we are told, his intellectual power rapidly developed. 
With Plato and Aristotle he had made himself familiar at Oxford. 
He now studied German philosophy, chemistry, and political economy. 

At this period occurred the change from which we may date the 
commencement of a new career, of a higher and freer life. The 
narrative of this change, as related by Mr. Brooke, or rather as 
described in the letters written by Robertson to his friends, is full 
of interest; but one cannot help wishing that it were more explicit. 
Robertson’s liberality of spirit received a violent blow at Cheltenham. 
He found Church parties divided, each attacking the other with 
virulence; he found devotional phrases and conventional expressions 
mistaken for Christian life; he found that as an “ Evangelical” he 
was expected to say bitter things against his High Church brethren ; 
he found that charity, the highest of all Christian virtues, was the 
one least appreciated, and he was horrified at the rabid denunciations 
with which, under the cloak of religion, the extreme portion of his 
party indulged. “They tell lies,” he said, “in the name of God ; 
others tell them in the name of the devil: that is the only differ- 
ence.” His inner life was stirred to its depths; he could no longer 
hold by the system to which he was pledged ; must he renounce the 
faith, too, on which that system professed to be established ? A thick 
darkness fell upon him ; the supports on which he had rested seemed 
to fail. He stretched lame hands of faith ; he cried like an infant for 
the light. Lonely among his fellow men, deserted as it seemed by 
God, the present life became an intolerable burden, the future an in- 
explicable mystery. At such moments there is but one remedy for a 
man, and to that years afterwards Robertson referred in an address 
to the working men of Brighton :— 


‘**T know,” he said, ‘‘ but one way in which a man may come forth from his 
agony scathless ; itis by holding fast to those things which are certain still—the 
grand, simple landmarks of morality. In the darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If there 
be no good, and no future state, yet, even then, it is better to be generous than 
selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than false, better to 
be brave than to be a coward. Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is the 
man who, in the tempestuous darkness of his soul, has dared to hold fast to these 
venerable landmarks. ‘Thrice blessed, because his night shall pass into clear, 
bright day.” 


So it happened with Robertson :— 


‘‘ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out.” 


He threw up his post at Cheltenham, and spent some time alone upon 
the Continent, in the Tyrol, and at Heidelburg. He would “ burn 
VOL. Il. HH 
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his own smoke ;” he would wrestle with his doubts in solitude. 
“True manly struggle,” he writes, “ cannot fail, I know that. Only 
a man must struggle alone. His own view of truth, or rather his 
own way of viewing it, and that alone, will give him rest.” Three 
months were passed abroad, and then “feeling something like calm- 
ness and health,” he returned to England, and applied to the Bishop 
of Oxford for employment. The Bishop offered him the charge of 
St. Ebbe’s, Oxford; a difficult post, for the parish had been neglected, 
and the church was situated in one of the worst parts of the town. 
Moreover, the emolument was very small. Robertson told the Bishop 
he could not preach the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. He 
replied, “I give my clergy a large circle to work in, and if they do 
not step beyond that I do not interfere ;” and asked to hear his views 
on the subject. After an hour’s conversation the offer was renewed, 
and at once accepted. At St. Ebbe’s he was his own master, and his 
success was rapid. ‘The rough and poor people of the parish made 
themselves over to him at once, and the undergraduates rushed to 
hear him in crowds.” Two months passed, and he was offered 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, He refused at first, thinking it would be 
a failure of manly duty; but the Bishop thought otherwise, the 
trustees of the chapel renewed their request, and in the summer of 
1847 Robertson came to Brighton. 

We are not told that there were at this time any signs of failing 
health ; but his own conviction was that he had but a few years to 
live. He wished, therefore, to put as much life into them as pos- 
sible ; he would work with his might. From the time that he returned 
from the Continent, Mr. Brooke states, “his religious convictions 
never wavered, the principles of his teaching never changed.” He 
had discarded much of his old belief, but what he held now was dearer 
to him than life itself. His fearlessness, his sincerity, his marvellous 
eloquence, startled the fashionable idlers of Brighton. To hear 
Robertson was a new sensation. He became, to his intense disgust, 
a popular preacher. Yet never did man less court popularity ; it 
annoyed him just as vulgarity annoys taste and refinement. He was 
never so depressed as after receiving tokens of public approbation ; 
never so happy as when performing in secret some pious act of 
pastoral charity. 

Nothing indeed strikes one more in reading this biography than the 
indifference with which the good things of this life were regarded by 
Robertson. A man of his organisation would care little for mere 


physical pleasures except in so far as they appealed to the imagina- 
tion, but we might have expected that he would have appreciated 
and desired the prizes due to literary excellence, and that as an 
eminent public speaker he would have thought highly of the 


eloquence to which he owed his reputation. Of such feelings, how- 
ever, he appeared unconscious. His literary reputation is almost wholly 
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posthumous, and it is impossible to question the thorough genuine- 
ness of his dislike to popularity. ‘Would to God,” he exclaims 
with bitterness, “I were not a mere pepper-cruet to give a relish to 
the palates of the Brightonians;” and in a letter to a friend he 
writes :—“ I would gladly, joyously give it all up to-morrow for a 
calmer life.” In reference to this feeling his biographer states :— 
“Tf he hated one thing more than another it was the reputation of 
being a popular preacher. He abhorred the very name as something 
that brought with it contamination.” 

Brighton at that time was notable for its Low Church proclivities, 
and in politics for a respectable but irrational Toryism. Of the true 
Conservative spirit the Brighton gentry knew little, what wonder 
then that at the other end of the scale Radicalism was gaining 
ground, and that the working men of the town were Chartists or 
Socialists ? Robertson regarded Christianity as the religion of daily 
life. ‘Iie determined to make it bear upon the social state of all 
parties, upon the questions which agitated society, upon the great 
movements of the world.” He discussed the rights of property and 
labour, he spoke out boldly on all the stirring events of the day, and 
endeavoured to find a Christian: solution for the difficulties which 
agitated men’s minds. And of equal boldness were his utterances 
respecting dogmatic theology. He showed how widely and deeply he 
differed from the Calvinists and Evangelicals, as well as from the 
High Church party. He thought that Christianity had become con- 
cealed and disfigured by the accretions of divines and the narrow 
spirit of party, and he endeavoured while stripping off all that was 
false and meretricious to discover the truth that lay bencath. He 
held that the spiritual life is not knowing but doing, that spiritual 
truth must be discerned by the soul not by the intellect, that the con- 
dition of arriving at this truth “is not severe habits of investigation, 
but innocence of life and humbleness of heart.’’ He held that per- 
sonal purity is the divinest thing in man and woman, that vice clouds 
the intellect as much as it debases the soul, and that devout feelings 
apart from high principle are but stepping-stones to immorality. 
From theological caricatures of humanity he turned with infinite joy 
to Christ, seeking only to feel as He felt, “ to judge the world, and to 
estimate the world’s maxims as He judged and estimated.” 

For a clergyman to prefer the universal church to any party whatever, 
to love Christ in preference to the doctrines promulgated in His name, 
to love men of all creeds because all men were regarded as brethren, 
was enough to shock the pews of Brighton. Respectable Christians 
looked at him with suspicion and called him names. Some said he 
was a Revolutionist, others a Socinian, others a Roman Catholic; 
the working men, who understood him better before long, declared. 
that he was a Tory, and the aristocrats denounced him as a Chartist. 

WW 2 
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Of course advice was tendered him from all sides. ‘“ I am badgered,” 
he writes, “with old maids of both sexes.” One of these old maids 
rebukes him for reading Channing’s life because Channing was a 
Unitarian ; another avers that in one of his sermons he apologised 
for Judas; another asked him if he knew what end “don’t care” 
came to. “ Yes, madam,” was the grave reply, “ He was crucified on 
Calvary.” But the most fatal charge of all was that he studied 
German theology, and was a neologian, to which he replies :— 


‘‘The insinuation of ‘German neology’ is a comprehensive and very con- 
venient charge, by which all earnest thought is tabooed at the present day. It 
is quite enough to hint that itis German. So at the time of the Reformation 
they spoke of Greek and Hebrew. ‘Greek,’ said a Roman Catholic priest, ‘is a 
new language, just discovered and full of heresies. As for the Hebrew language, 
all who study that become Jews immediately.’ So they speak of German now. 
Englishmen seem to think that the Redeemer died exclusively for them, and 
that light shines nowhere but here.” 


He could not tolerate illiberality and narrow-mindedness. Generally 
he was, as Southey says of himself, bigoted only against bigots, but 
it must be owned, and is, indeed, admitted by his biographer, that his 
dislike of the “ Evangelicals” was carried beyond the bounds of 
moderation. He could not see the good they have done and are 
doing, nor did he perceive that the faults he attributed to the body 


would be repudiated by all but a narrow and insignificant section. 
The following letter, in which Robertson gives vent to some strong 
but natural feeling, must be owned to be as just as it is severe :— 


“‘T have just had sent me the Record in which your letter appears, and 
thank you heartily for the generous defence of me which it contains. The Record 
has done me the honour to abuse me for some time past, for which I thank them 
gratefully. God forbid they should ever praise me! One number alone con- 
tained four unscrupulous lies about me on no better evidence than that some one 
had told them who had been told by somebody else. They shall have no dis- 
claimer from me. Ifthe 2ecord can put a man down, the sooner he is put down 
the better. The only time I have ever said anything about socialism in the 
pulpit, has been to preach against it. The Evangelicalism (so called) of the 
Record is an emasculated cur, snarling at all that is better than itself, cowardly, 
lying and slanderous. It is not worth while to stop your horse to castigate it ; 
for it will be off yelping, and come back to snarl. An Evangelical clergyman 
admitted some proofs I had given him of the Record’s cowardice and dishonesty, 
but said, ‘Well, in spite of that, I like it, because it upholds the truth, and is a 
great witness for religion.’ ‘ So,’ said I, ‘is that the creed of Evangelicalism ? 
A man may be a liar, a coward, and slanderous, and still uphold the truth!’” 


If this were orthodoxy he had no sympathy with the orthodox. 
“Ts it not melancholy,” he writes, “that the popular religion only 
represents the female element in the national mind, and that hence 
it is at once devotional, slanderous, timid, gossiping, narrow, shriek- 
ing, and prudish ?” 

The brain disease of which he died was already affecting him. 
One physician whom he consulted, injudiciously told him that 
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what he had to fear at last was idiotey, and this opinion cannot 
but have exerted a depressing influence, which will account for 
the sad. tone that pervades his Brighton correspondence. He 
writes of being utterly alone, of being oppressed with dark thoughts, 
of having little to care for on this side heaven—and this at a 
time when he was drawing to him much that was manly and 
sincere in Brighton, when men of large intellect were thanking him 
for discovering to them a new beauty and meaning in life, when the 
working-men (who at first doubted his friendliness because of his 
plain-speaking) were regarding him as their best friend, and when, 
despite opposition, the influence of his life and teaching was growing 
daily more apparent. This morbidness of feeling did not, however, 
affect the heartiness of his work. Despondency seemed, if possible, to 
rouse him into greater activity, nor did he relax when severe physical 
pain was added to his mental suffering. The motto which he adopted 
as his own—‘ernst ist das Leben”—showed the principle which 
animated his conduct. His depression arose from physical causes ; 
but he worked on in spite of it, conscious that, “in God’s world, for 
those that are in earnest there is no failure.” 

Robertson was not a happy man. Probably no men who think 
deeply and possess strong sympathies are happy; and every man whose 
nature is not debased by passion or hardened by worldliness will be 
conscious of a profound melancholy when he remembers the ideal he 
had formed in his youth and contrasts it with the point he has 
actually attained. Life is not a play-ground, but a battle-field; and 
few can reach middle age without receiving wounds which never 
wholly heal. We hide these wounds when we can, or we forget 
them in the pursuit of business, perhaps of dissipation; but they 
remain with us still, and in moments of solitude and depression open 
to pain us. Robertson’s humility was so great that it induced 
despondency. He regarded life as an unvaried trial. Much of this 
feeling was owing, if we judge correctly from hints scattered here 
and there in the Memoir, to external circumstances, and yet more 
to the extreme sensitiveness of his nervous organisation. But if he 
was not happy, he was blessed; if he missed the joy of life, he had 
the perfect peace which God gives to them that love Him. And in 
the darkest moments he turned with infinite delight to Nature, 
finding strength in her energy, solace in her calm. He enjoyed long 
walks, and could talk better in the open air than in a room. As 
he walked, his eye caught every object, his ear was open to every 
sound ; he would quote poetry, he would tell stories about animals, 
he would describe his chemical experiments or criticise the volume 
he had just been reading. And all this was done with such a bright 
keen interest, he threw out so much vital heat, that he would be certain 
to kindle the enthusiasm of his companions. One of them writes :— 
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‘¢Tt was wonderful how much he made us see. A rabbit-burrow, a hare 
racing in the distance, a bird singing in the wood, brought out anecdote after 
anecdote of the habits of animals. I shall not easily forget his delight when 
the woodcocks came, and he was the first to see one; nor the way in which he 
absolutely ran over with stories of their manner of life. He seemed to me to 
know all the poetry which referred to animals, and quoted Wordsworth till I 
wondered at hismemory. He himself rode often. He made his horse his friend, 
talked to it, loved it, I think; and the horse knew this, and bore him with: 
evident pleasure. His hand upon it was as delicate as a woman’s, and he sat 
it like a knight. He seemed to become more than himself on horseback, and to 
throw off all the weight of life in the excitement of a gallop.” 


Robertson was sometimes witty, and frequently sarcastic ; but, 
judging from his published works, he had no humour. Probably the 
only passage in the biography which will raise a smile is the follow- 
ing :——“ Apropos,” he writes, “of believing in things which we 
do not understand, a Tractarian was in Trinity when I preached on 
Mariolatry. ‘I did not agree,’ said he afterwards, ‘with Robertson. 
Woman—woman! I do not understand what woman is.’ I sent 
him a message to say that I have been exactly in the same predica- 
ment all my life.” 

Trinity Chapel was supported by pew letting, and thus he suffered 
from the evils of the voluntary system in its most noxious form. 
He called that system detestable, and said that “it cuts the mouth 
like a Mameluke bit, reminding a man of his servitude at every 
step.” Yet, though his position galled him, “he rejoiced in finding 
within the Church of England room to expand his soul, and freedom 
for his intellect.” His friend, Mr. Ross, states, “Robertson was 
to his heart’s core a loyal son of the Church of England. All her 
rites and ordinances were especially dear to him, and I know well, 
tolerant as he was, how his tastes and principles imparted to him 
an antipathy to Dissent, and with what freedom of conscience, with 
what thankfulness of heart he found himself a minister of the 
National Church.” His clerical functions were not suffered to 
interfere with the utmost freedom of expression and of action. He 
cared nothing for what is termed the dignity of the cloth. His 
profession did not narrow his sympathies or restrain his enthusiasm. 
Clergymen have sometimes a mortal fear of connecting themselves 
with any secular institution, with any political or social combination. 
They are afraid of having their white robes sullied by too close a 
contact with objects most interesting to ordinary men. Robertson 
deemed such timidity unmanly. He identified himself with the 
interests of others, tried to feel as they felt, to look at life from their 
standing-point, and to discover and apprepriate the truth which, as 
he believed, lies hidden under every form of error. His perfect 
fearlessness was evinced as much in his investigation of truth as in 
his daily conduct as a man, and especially as a clergyman. Thus he 
counsels a friend :—“Do not tremble at difficulties and shoreless 
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expanses of truth if you feel drifting into them. God’s truth must 
be boundless. Tractarians and Evangelicals suppose that it is a 
pond which you can walk round, and say, ‘I hold the truth.’ ‘ What 
all?’ ‘Yes, all. Here it is, circumscribed, defined, proved; and 
you are an infidel if you do not think this pond of mine, that the 
great Mr. Scott, and Mr. Newton, and Mr. Cecil dug, quite large 
enough to be the immeasurable Gospel of the Lord of the Universe.” 

Mr. Brooke gives considerable prominence, but assuredly not too 
much, to the services rendered by Robertson to the working men of 
Brighton. The interest he felt in the Institute founded by them is 
shown by the practical efforts he put forth in order to promote its 
well-being. “My tastes,” he said, “are with the aristocrat, my 
principles with the mob.” He detested the doctrines of the Man- 
chester school, he regarded Socialism as dangerous to the State and 
destructive of liberty, ‘“ his aristocratic tastes, his sympathy with the 
idea of rank, and his reverence for the past made it impossible that 
he should be a Radical,” but he deeply sympathised with the work- 
ing classes, and in expressing this sympathy became branded as a 
Chartist and a demagogue. The whole story of his association 
with his brother-men and fellow-townsmen, as he designates them 
in his lectures, is full of significance as showing on the one side 
the extreme of narrow-mindedness and bigotry, and on the other 
the manly courage of a clergyman who had first to endure the 
aspersions of his own order and had afterwards to show his 
strong disapproval of the course adopted by some of the men with 
whom he had identified himself. A split had been caused in the 
Institute by the attempt of a minority to introduce the works of 
Tom Paine and of other infidel writers. Robertson felt it necessary 
to interfere, and he did so by summoning the working men of 
Brighton to meet him in the Town Hall. The room was crowded ; 
there was no little excitement amongst the men, and some who 
thought that the speaker had come there as a priest to counsel or to 
scold commenced to hiss and to groan. But his calm attitude awed 
them, his wise words proved irresistible. 

‘*T am not about,” he said, ‘‘to try the power of priestcraft, nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. Let the working men dismiss 
from their minds the idea, if it exists, of any assumption of a liberal tone for 
the purpose of winning them. . . . . There are those of your own number who 
will tell you that in another place, from my own pulpit, not before workmen, 
but before their masters, before the rich and titled of the country, I have held 
and hold this same tone, and taught Christianity as the perfect law of liberty. 
They can tell you that it has cost me something, and that I have brought upon 
myself in consequence no small share of suspicious misrepresentation and per- 
sonal dislike. I do not say this in bitterness. I hold it to be a duty to be 
liberal and generous, even to the illiberal and narrow-minded ; and it seems to 
me a pitiful thing for any man to aspire to be true, and to speak truth, and then 


to complain in astonishment that truth has not crowns to give, but thorns. 
But I say it in order that you and I may understand each other. Let the men 
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of this association rest assured that they shall hear no cant from me. If any 
man has come expecting to hear Socialism and Infidelity denounced, he will be 
disappointed. .... Let me explain why I refuse to denounce Infidelity. You 
have heard of a place called ‘ Coward’s Castle.’ Coward’s Castle is that pulpit 
or that platform from which a man, surrounded by his friends, in the absence 
of his opponents, secure of applause, and safe from a reply, denounces those 
who differ from him. I mean to invite no discussion to-night; and just because 
there can be no reply, if there were no better reason than that, there shall be 
nodenunciation. .... Again, there shall be no denunciation, because infidelity 
is the vaguest of all charges. None is more freely, or more wantonly, or more 
cruelly hurled by man against man. Infidelity is often only the unmeaning 
accusation brought by timid persons, half conscious of the instability of their 
own belief, and furious against every one whose words make them tremble at 
their own insecurity. It is sometimes the cry of narrowness against an old 
truth under a new and more spiritual form.” 


The whole address is remarkable for the insight it gives us into 
Robertson’s character and principles. After the allusion to Coward’s 
Castle not a sound was heard until the speaker closed. And the 
effect of the address did not die with it. Three years after this 
among the vast crowd that followed him to the tomb a large propor- 
tion consisted of working men, and on one side of the monument 
raised to his memory in the cemetery at Brighton is a bronze medal- 
lion given by them in affectionate remembrance of one who was 
proud to call them his friends. 

The closing portion of Robertson’s life was darkened by the shadow 
of the tomb. He became a feeble, broken-down man, but his intellec- 
tual power was unabated. “From this time forth,” Mr. Brooke 
writes, “his life and energy were those of a race-horse, the spirit of 
which needs no spur, but which dies exhausted with victory at the 
winning-post.” In his healthiest moments he did not desire death, 
and considered that the anxiety for it expressed by some men was 
not a spiritual feeling. To the bewilderment of an “ Evangelical 
lady ” he once expressed this opinion in the pulpit. Whereupon she 
came to him afterwards for an explanation. He told her that he 
thought it best to set a standard that was real and human, not one 
that was insincerely or morbidly expressed— 


“That many an Evangelical clergyman, after an ultra-spiritual discourse, in 
which desire for heaven and God at oncew as taught as the only Christian feeling, 
would go home and sit over his glass of port very comfortably, satisfied with 
it as before, until heayen comes—which I considered a sure way of making all 
unreal. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘I thought you of all people were like St. Paul, and 
that you would wish for a heavenlier life as much as he did.’ ‘ First of all,’ 
said I, ‘ you thought wrong; next, if I do wish to die, it is when I am in pain 
or out of conceit with life, which happens pretty often, but which I do not 
consider spirituality.’ ” 


This anecdote—like many similar in character scattered through 
the volumes—shows the clear-sightedness and thorough honesty of 
Robertson. He would express nothing that he did not feel. “The 
thing he did not see he never tried to say ; but what he saw he saw 
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plainly and strongly.” The lesson to be taught from such a life is, I 
take it, invaluable especially in these days when men are more prone 
than ever to associate themselves with others, and instead of holding 
an independent position to carry the principle of limited liability 
into their most serious concerns. 

‘Of Robertson’s career during the last year of his life there is little 
to be said, and that little is melancholy enough. During the first 
few months of 1853 he was frequently at Esher, where Lady Byron 
lived. He considered her “one of the noblest and purest women he 
had ever met.”’ She related to him the whole story of her life, and 
committed to him the charge of publishing after her decease her 
memoirs qnd letters. But Lady Byron outlived her friend, and the 
public have lost a literary treasure. His disease was advancing with 
rapid strides. He suffered excruciating pain in the head, and would 
lie upon the ground in agony. It was with difficulty that he could 
write a letter; one day he fainted in the streets. A journey to 
Cheltenham proved of temporary service, but the old symptoms 
reappeared on his return to Brighton. His friends proposed that he 
should engage a curate, and he nominated a personal friend of his 
own, the Rey. Ernest Tower. The vicar, however, refused to con- 
firm the nomination, not on conscientious grounds, but from personal 
pique against Mr. Tower, who had opposed him two years before on 
some financial question. Mr. Wagner had a legal right, and he 
exercised it, and received a fitting reward in the execration of every 
man of right feeling in the town. “No defence worthy of the 
name,’ says Mr. Brooke charitably, “was put forward by Mr. 
Wagner. No one can say that he knew what he was doing, or had 
any idea of what Mr. Robertson would suffer ; it was incapability, 
not animosity of feeling. He did not know that his brother minister 
was dying, but he did believe that his own dignity had been hurt.” 
The contest hastened Robertson’s death, and Mr. Wagner, although 
rejoicing in the fact that he was irresponsible by law, was compelled 
for a time to yield to the storm which he had aroused. Incapacity is 
always obtuse, and men of dull perceptions and self-importance are 
not over sensitive to public opinion, otherwise we should imagine 
that the publication of this memoir would inflict the keenest pain 
upon the Rev. H. M. Wagner, who is still Vicar of Brighton. 

On Sunday, the 14th of August, 1853, at the comparatively early 
age of thirty-seven Robertson died. “He lies in a hollow of the 
Downs he loved so well. The sound of the sea may be heard there 
in the distance; and standing by his grave it seems a fair and fitting 
requiem ; for if its inquietude was the image of his outward life, its 
central calm is the image of his deep peace of activity in God.” 
Mr. Brooke adds that even in winter a careful hand keeps flowers 
always blooming on his grave. 

JoHn DeEnnIs. 





RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY RECONCILED IN PRAYER. 


Ar the close of the paper on “The Constitution of the Universe,” in 
the Fortnicutity Review for the 1st December, Professor Tyndall, 
after pointing out the reasons why men of science find it impossible 
to join in special petitions to Heaven for “changes in the economy of 
nature,” proceeds to observe that “if our spiritual authorities could 
only devise a form in which the heart might express itself without 
putting the intellect to shame, they might utilise a power which they 
now waste, and make prayer, instead of a butt to the scorner, the 
potent inner supplement of noble outward life.” 

Numbers of thinking men, who lay no claim to the title of men of 
science, will entirely agree with this enlightened wish, and would 
rejoice to see a reconcilement effected between Philosophy and Piety ; 
but I am mistaken if a form of prayer in which this is perfectly 
accomplished has not already been drawn, not indeed by bishops 
and archbishops, but by a spiritual authority infinitely above them. 
Quod queris habes. Wehave it in the Lord’s Prayer—in the prayer 
that was expressly composed by the Divine Master himself to be the 
model of human supplications. Observe how broad, how compre- 
hensive, how general it is; how admirably framed, as if it had been 
designedly to meet the very objections justly made to the prayers 
composed at Lambeth. Is any special gift or special interposition 
asked for? The petition for “daily bread,” is it not the most generalised 
form of words conceivable for the supply of our physical wants? Nor 
is even this put foremost, but is placed after the most important and 
ruling clause of all, “thy will be done,’—the entire acceptance of 
the ways of Providence with man, and unreserved submission to the 
laws by which the world is governed. That clause fully acknowledges 
that what is good for man is best known to God; it makes no pre- 
sumptuous distinction between good and evil, but submits loyally and 
without reserve to every dispensation of the Almighty. What is the 
meaning of the Will of God, if it is not synonymous with the whole 
body of his laws, moral and physical ? Are not all his statutes equally 
eternal and immutable? How can we consistently bow to his will, 
and ask him to change, reverse, or modify his laws, or the smallest 
part of the constitution of the universe,—a God whom we profess 
to believe to be without variableness or shadow of turning ?* 

True, it is the method of our “ spiritual authorities,” when they 
undertake the delicate task of preparing addresses to Heaven 
(whenever it is imagined by Church or State that the laws of meteor- 


(1) “If we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us.” St. John, 1st Epistle. 
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ology or disease work mischievously), to introduce by way of saving 
clause, some hackneyed phrase of submission to the Divine will. 
But surely this method is itself a wide departure from the spirit 
of the model, where the will of God and submission to it occupy 
the first place, being the leading ideas and chief elements of the 
prayer ; perfectly consistent with the generality of the ensuing clause 
for “ daily bread,” but totally inconsistent with special supplications, 
especially with such as amount in fact to prayers for miraculous 
interferences. 

Looking at the Lord’s Prayer merely as a form, not necessarily to 
be always used, but only one on which the prayers of Christians are 
to be modelled, there seems to be no place in it for special petitions of 
any kind, much less for those which men of science and reflection 
find it impossible to adopt. The generality seems to be of the very 
essence of it. It is a composition (for it bears the marks of one 
both in the profoundness of its thoughts and the admirable arrange- 
ment of its parts) stamped with philosophy no less than holiness. 
By a Divine philosopher it was framed, and it is only by Bishops 
and Archbishops that the divinity and the philosophy are divorced ; 
human presumption putting asunder what the lips of Christ him- 
self have joined together. What man of science will object to a 
clause or a word in the Lord’s Prayer? It is as harmonious with 
the widest range of knowledge as with the piety of the least cultivated 
mind. Perhaps it is because this exquisite prayer is so repeated and 
repeated in our liturgies that the full meaning of it is so little appre- 
hended ; but much worse than the error of vain reiteration (itself in 
flat disobedience to Divine precept) is the violation of its spirit. And 
it is not violated only in the pitiful compositions which issue from the 
right reverend bench on occasions of a drought or a murrain, but 
in too many of those provided for habitual and normal use in the 
Church. 

If it were not almost impertinent in a layman, I would seriously 
recommend “the spiritual authorities” appealed to by Professor 
Tyndall to apply their minds afresh to the study of the 6th chap. of 
St. Matthew ; and if there are seasons of affliction and times of panic 
when public feeling demands new forms of supplication, at least let 
the instincts of the national heart be expressed without both offend- 
ing philosophy and departing from the Divine exemplar. 

It is impossible to help remarking, having touched this subject, 
that the Lord’s Prayer was intended by its Author for imitation in 
its brevity as well as in the nature of its aspirations. To what an 
extent this part of the design has also been overlooked by human 
prayer-makers, let all churches and tabernacles witness. How much 
of our religious services, like exuberant pleadings in Chancery, might 
well be “ referred for prolixity;” how much for the “ vain repetition ” 
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expressly condemned by Christ, on the very occasion of the delivery 
of this prayer, as a heathen usage which Christians are to shun, and 
to help them to shun it are provided by their Lord himself with a 
model. Fine as the Liturgy of the Church of England is, if we con- 
sider its parts severally, it abounds as a whole in the very faults which 
the discourse in the 6th of Matthew most pointedly condemns. Might 
not churchmen be justly charged with believing that “ they shall be 
heard for their much speaking,” and also with forgetting like “the 
heathen ” that “the Father knoweth what things we have need of 
him before we ask him?” The intense brevity of the Lord’s Prayer 
is, therefore, also of its very essence. In fact, it is evident that of all 
rational supplications to a Being of infinite knowledge, as well as in- 
finite power and goodness, brevity must always be a characteristic, 
us well on account of the generality of the petitions to which a wise 
piety will confine itself, as the fervour of feeling which the very 
idea of prayer implies.’ 
Marmion SAvaGE. 


' (1) Wherever any approach has been made to rational ideas of the Deity, we find 
the propriety of general petitions acknowledged. On the Socratic views of prayer, see 
Grote’s Plato, vol. i., p. 359. Socrates commended the Spartans for putting up 
prayers in undefined language for good things generally.”” Though he believed in certain 
special revelations to himself, he refrained from asking the gods for special favours. 
And the reason is given: “ because he professed not to know whether any of the ordinary 
objects of desire are good or bad.” ‘The whole passage referred to (in the second Alci- 
biades) will be found worth perusal in relation to the question in discussion. 
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“ Let us abandon all useless and irritating discussion as to the origin and distribution 
of wealth, and proceed at once to establish the moral rules which should regulate it as a 
social function.””-—AvcusTEe Comte. 





Two serious attempts to raise their condition are being made by the 
working classes from their own spontaneous efforts. Both have been 
conceived, elaborated, and maintained by their unaided instinct. One 
of these—Unionism—has been very recently discussed. The other 
—Co-operation—we shall now consider. The first is the political, 
direct, immediate remedy for industrial wants. The second is more 
nearly the social, gradual, and indirect process. Unionism is an 
open and organised resistance ; and pushed to the extreme, approaches 
to political insurrection. Co-operation is an effort towards social reform, 
and in its type verges on social revolution. Both have played, and are 
destined to play, a large part in the progress of industry. Each 
maintains most valuable truths and attains many excellent results. 
Both are of the deepest interest to the social inquirer. Each, how- 
ever, is imperfect and somewhat one-sided. Each ignores the very 
important side which the other represents. To estimate them truly 
they must be viewed at the same glance and judged by comparison. 
Now, in dealing with co-operation, it is happily possible to speak 
in a much more judicial and critical spirit than it is in speaking of 
unionism. ‘Trades’ unions are still the object of so much ignorant 
hatred and of such cowardly calumny, that a friendly writer is forced 
into an attitude of controversy aud almost of advocacy. With 
co-operation, it is very desirable that its weak side should be insisted 
on at least as fully as its strongest. Its partisans and even the 
public are rather inclined to exaggerate its importance. During the 
recent elections one must have been struck to see how many candi- 
dates on both sides, who guarded themselves from betraying a single 
definite opinion, loudly proclaimed themselves in favour of ‘“ co-opera- 
tion.”” Doubtless it would have been as much to the purpose to have 
proclaimed themselves staunch adherents of the penny post, or 
ardent friends of the half-holiday movement. Of course, as the 
Legislature has, and can have, nothing to do with co-operation, it was 
totally out of place in candidates’ addresses. And perhaps every one 
of them would have shrunk with horror from the great revolution 
which “co-operation” really is in the minds of its most active 
apostles. This, however, proved that it is considered a safe thing to 
profess ; and serves to indicate interest in social questions. But as it 
is beset by no prejudices whatever, it is only right that its value and 
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its defects be impartially brought out; and that its adherents may 
not mislead themselves as to its promises. 

This inquiry is specially opportune, as the annual return of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies is now before us, and we are able to 
take stock of the co-operative movement from official authority. On 
the 31st of December, 1864, there were, according to this return, 505 
registered societies spread over almost the whole of England, in 
town, village, and county. The total number of members (several 
returns being defective) is 129,761, the share capital is £685,072, 
the loan capital is £89,423, the assets and property amount to 
£891,775, the business done in the year is £2,742,957, and the profit 
realised is £225,569. As 110 societies neglected to send returns, 
these figures would probably need to be corrected by an addition of 
10 or 15 per cent. These societies are all, with very few exceptions 
(almost all of which decline to send returns), “stores ” for the sale of 
food and clothing. The average profit, it will be seen, amounts to 
something like 9 per cent. (in one case it is 25 per cent.) on the 
business done, and something like 30 per cent. (in some cases 50 per 
cent.) on the share and loan capital. Only thirteen of the 395 societies 
that make returns fail to show a profit, and these are, with one notable 
exception, very small or young companies commencing operations. 
The profit may be taken as enough to pay a dividend of 1s. 7d. in the 
pound upon all purchases after payment of expenses, gifts, deprecia- 
tion, and £5 per cent. interest on shares and loans. Many of the 
principal societies far exceed this, and the famous Pioneers (by no 
means a single instance), after providing for interest on loans and 
shares, educational fund, reserve fund, depreciation fund, and charity, 
still paid last quarter 2s. 4d. in the pound on members’ purchases. A 
return this which railway shareholders might study with profit, if 
not with satisfaction ! 

This success, however, which can be measured by tabular state- 
ments, is far the smallest portion. The indirect effect of co-operation 
which cannot be reduced to figures is vast and pervading. In a 
northern city which had long suffered from adulterated flour, a 
co-operative flour-mill was established. It not only supplied a per- 
fectly pure article to its own large body of members and customers, 
but (in order to stand their ground) the other mills of the city were 
obliged to do the same. The first thing that a well-managed and 
extensive store does in a town is to destroy a number of useless and 
dishonest shops all round the neighbourhood, the second is visibly to 
reduce destitution and the poor-rates, the third, where it is very 
strong, is to diminish strikes and sensibly improve wages. Whatever 
stirs the active and resolute spirits of a district to fresh union, 
patience, and self-denial, and gives them a considerable common 
fund and puts a small sum at the free disposal of each, at once raises 
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their tone and makes them independent of instant necessities. And 
the change is one which in different ways, but with equal distinctness, 
makes itself felt by the employer, the clergyman, the schoolmaster, 
the publican, and the policeman. 

The case of Rochdale is naturally the most striking that can 
be taken. There the Pioneers Society alone now numbers 5,200 
members, with a capital of £71,000, and an “annual business of 
£200,000. Associated with it is the Corn-mill Society and the 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, both owned and worked principally 
by the same class. The effect of this movement on the town is most 
obvious. During the worst times of the cotton distress the Pioneers 
was unshaken. The material prosperity and well-being of the 
whole town has received an impetus from it. The “store” has 
affected for good the moral, intellectual, and industrial tone of a large 
city. Its mere existence is sufficient to make it almost safe both 
against either great demoralisation or great destitution. The im- 
portance of this work is recognised by all classes of the inhabitants. 
There have been no more zealous friends of the movement than the 
clergy, many of the municipal officers, and both the late and the 
present representative in Parliament. The Rochdale movement, 
which dates from 1844, owes its origin and its success to a knot of 
men of very remarkable character and ability. There were amongst 
the founders some men of real mercantile genius—men who might 
have made their own fortunes ten times over—which they united 
with the power of inspiring and directing their fellows. Some of 
them are still at their post at Rochdale, rich in nothing but the 
gratitude and esteem of their fellow-citizens, for whilst they might 
easily have raised themselves amongst the great millionaires of 
Lancashire they were contented with giving prosperity to a city and 
new energy to the working classes of England. 

The effect of a very flourishing store, and even of a small manu- 
facturing society, in one of the northern valleys, where factories are 
more or less shut off from free correspondence with the neighbour- 
hood, is to produce a very perceptible rise of wages; the society, 
either as a bank, or as an employer, often as both, forms a reserve, 
on which the workman can fall back if dismissed. But of course this 
result is only visible when isolation or local circumstances enable a 
single society to make itself felt. Another immediate effect is that 
of the ready-money system, which is universally and very strictly 
enforced at the co-operative shops. They form also the most com- 
plete and valuable savings-bank—the saving being effected con- 
tinually upon every daily purchase, retained out of the immediate 
control of the investor, and usually unperceived by him. Thus a 
member of the Rochdale store, upon every pound of tea or piece of 
bacon which he buys, drops about twelve per cent. of the price (the 
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ordinary retailer’s profit) into his money-box, which at the end of the 
year comes out a respectable sum. This process is locally embodied 
in the formula, “the more one eats the more one gets.” A species 
of savings-bank with which no other can remotely compare! Adul- 
teration in goods is almost invariably and completely checked by a 
store. Without exception, they may be said to sell perfectly sound 
and fair goods ; and multitudes of working people, who never knew 
the taste of pure tea or coffee, or wholesome bread or flour, have 
become very sharp critics as to quality, for they purchase wholesale, 
by their agents, the very best which the markets offer. 

No reasonable observer, however, can imagine that accumulating 
savings, avoiding debt, obtaining good and cheap food, or the “ making 
a pound go a long way,” is the sole feature, though it is the main 
feature, of the co-operative system. Co-operation now numbers a 
large and highly-organised band of propagandists. It forms a new 
“persuasion” in itself, with all the machinery and enthusiasm of a 
religious sect. There are men who devote themselves to preach and 
extend co-operation, just as there are men who devote themselves to 
awakening souls or advocating temperance. In every society there 
are men who give their time, labour, and often the savings of their 
lives, to found and establish a new “ store,” or to bring their neigh- 
bours to look on the system as a vital truth. The “ pledge,” the 
abolition of slavery, free trade, and “ Bible religion,” have never been 
preached with more systematic activity than this has. It has its 
organ, its lecturers, its “ conferences,” its dogmas, its celebrations, 
and it would not be an English institution if it had not its testimo- 
nials and its subscription funds. It has developed a style of thought 
and speech which is strangely akin to that of a religious movement, 
and in co-operation tracts the system is expounded in phrases which 
are in familiar use with reference to sacred subjects. The nucleus of 
many a flourishing society consists of men who have a strong impulse 
for social improvement, and whose motives are at least as strongly 
the benefit of their fellows as that of themselves. No one can read the 
Co-operator regularly without seeing that it records a movement in 
which some of the finest characters and spirits amongst the working 
classes, from one end of England to the other, are absorbed ; without 
admiring the energy, perseverance, sagacity, and conscientiousness 
which these efforts display ; without learning to respect the spirit of 
union, faith, and self-sacrifice which they frequently exert. The 
constant acts of benevolence, of unflinching patience, and of well- 
deserved confidence, with which co-operative records are full, are 
truly touching. Co-operative poetry alone forms a literature in itself ; 
and in the Co-operator’s pages one may often read a piece full of 
terse, vigorous lines, which, if not exactly a poem, is eloquent versi- 
fication. Nor can any man of feeling or discernment witness a really 
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worthy co-operative celebration—see those Lancashire or Yorkshire 
workmen, with their wives and children, meet in their own hall, 
surrounded by their own property, to consider their own affairs— 
hear them join in singing, sometimes a psalm, sometimes a chorus— 
listen to the homely wit, the prudent advice, the stirring appeal, and 
feel the spirit of goodwill, conviction, and resolution in which they 
are met to celebrate, as it were, their escape from Egyptian bondage,— 
no one, if present at such a meeting, can fail to recognise that 
co-operation, if not a moral or social movement in itself, has had the 
benefit of many high, moral, and social tendencies to stimulate and 
foster it. 

In short, the best testimony for co-operation, in its form of the 
“ store” system, is this—that in every leading town, men recognised 
as the most able, conscientious, and energetic of their order amongst 
the working classes, will generally be found active supporters of the 
“store ;” and those amongst the independent and educated classes 
who sympathise most earnestly and wisely with the welfare of the’ 
working classes, will be found to acknowledge its claims and services. 
No man of generous feeling can help being moved to admiration 
when he recalls the homes which have been saved and brightened ; 
the weight of debt, friendlessness, destitution, and bad habits which 
have been relieved ; the hope and spirit which have been infused into 
the working classes by this single agency—the co-operative system. 
It has come successfully through the trial of the cotton distress; it 
is spreading into every corner, even every rural village in England, 
and is firmly established in Germany and France. 

It is precisely the great influence which co-operation now exercises, - 
and the very high qualities which are devoted to its extension, that 
render it the more essential to examine it closely—to know exactly 
what it can and what it cannot do—what are its defects and its 
dangers. The men who have founded and support these institutions 
are far too straightforward and resolute to fear any honest judgment 
upon their efforts. The last thing that they would choose would be 
any attempt to shut out the truth from themselves, or any one else, 
respecting the system ; and once convinced of the fairness and good- 
will of the counsellor or critic, they will attend to genuine counsel or 
criticism with patience and impartiality. In this spirit the following 
remarks are offered by one who has more than a mere goodwill for 
the movement in its legitimate sphere, and as a material expedient ; 
who has a strong esteem and sympathy for it, its objects and its 
adherents; who recognises in it and them some of the very best 
grounds of hope now extant ; and who desires only to define some- 
what more closely the true scope and limits of co-operation. The 
time seems now to have come when this must be more accurately 
realised in the minds of the founders of the movement. It will not 
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live unless it rests on a basis of consistent and acknowledged prin- 
ciple. Above everything, all are interested in avoiding any sort of 
misconception about it. Co-operation must have a reason for the faith 
that is in it. To assist in this end, the following pages are written ; 
not as being, in any sense, the individual opinion of the writer, but 
as developing the system of industrial life planned by the author of 
the motto which stands at the head of this article, and as part of the 
system which bears his name. 

Let us come at once to the key of the whole position. Co-opera- 
tion, it is usually said, is designed to elevate the condition of labour 
by associating capital with labour, and by giving to labour an equal 
interest with capital in the results of production. It is also said 
(and with truth) to be in a flourishing condition, and to have firm 
ground to rest on. Now what is the case actually? Flourishing 
as co-operation clearly is in a pecuniary sense (with the exception 
of a very small number of manufacturing societies to be noticed 
presently), the whole of the co-operative societies throughout the 
kingdom are simply “ stores,” ec. shops for the sale of food, and 
sometimes clothing. These, of course, cannot affect the condition of 
industry materially. Labour here docs not in any sense share in the 
produce with capital. The relation of employer and employed 
remains just the same, and not a single workman would change the 
conditions of his employment if the store were to extinguish all the 
shops of a town. In such an extreme case, the workmen would still 
be hired for wages in the ordinary competition of labour, for the 
shops do not cmploy any of them. The cloth, flour, tea, and meat 
which the store now supplies, have all been made under the same 
conditions as before, and are simply purchased in open market in the 
ordinary way. The cotton goods sold at the store have probably been 
grown by the labour of negroes, and manufactured under the merest 
rule of competition. If co-operation (so far as the stores are con- 
cerned) were developed to a point beyond the wildest dreams of its 
friends ; if it absorbed the entire retail trade of the country, and 
there were no such thing as a shop left for rich or poor, it would 
still, for any direct effect it has, leave the “labour market” just 
where it found it, for not a single article would be produced (though 
all would be distributed) in a different way from heretofore. Hence 
a “store,” as such, does not affect the true labour question directly. 
So that what we mean when we say that “co-operation” is a great 
movement, is that working men have devised a highly convenient 
and economic plan of buying their food. 

No doubt there is the whole indirect effect of this system, the free- 
dom from debt, the accumulation of saving, the business experience, 
and all the countless other advantages which we have set forth and 
urged in preceding pages. No one can overlook them, and scarcely 
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can exaggerate them. But these are in themselves purely economic 
arrangements of practical convenience, and cannot affect the social 
conditions of labour otherwise than as economic arrangements can. 
The practice of savings-banks is a highly useful economic arrange- 
ment, which has done a vast amount of good. So is the penny post. 
The ready-money principle is a valuable rule. The practice of accu- 
mulating savings, of not living up to one’s income, the habit of regular 
economy, of giving a fair price for a sound article, as also the habit 
of early rising, are excellent bits of worldly wisdom to which the 
successful man often attributes his wealth. But these things, useful 
as they are, especially as contributing to a rise in life, are not vital 
movements of society or new revelations. In fact, they form merely 
the mode in which the capitalist classes have amassed their wealth, 
and they are often most conspicuously practised by men who have 
won and who use their wealth in the worst way. The very men with 
whom labour has had the hardest struggle, are just those who exem- 
plify the value of these rules. And it is significant that the men 
who are the most earnest advocates of this species of economic 
prudence, are just the men who are known as the most hardened 
followers of the barrenest schools- of political economy, to whom 
competition is a sort of social panacea and beneficent dispensation. 
It can hardly be that industry is to be regenerated simply by the 
working classes coming to practise the penny-wise economics of the 
getters of capital. It is much to be desired that this useful kind of 
prudence was more common. But if co-operation is to end in simply 
putting £5 or £10 into safe investments for working men, it is 
scarcely worthy of the fervent language which addresses it as a new 
gospel of the future, or of poems to celebrate its noble mission upon 
earth. We might as well expect them to be produced about a goose 
club. 

There is no mystery about co-operation, nor, indeed, anything very 
original. Railways and joint-stock companies in general are simply 
co-operative societies ; so is a goose club, so are all the clubs in Pall 
Mall. The new working men’s clubs are so still more, and this 
admirable movement possesses also a great many of the advantages 
of the co-operative system, and is free from some of its defects. In 
fact, wherever a number of persons join their small capitals into one 
capital, of which they manage to share the profit or the benefit (a system 
as old at least as the Romans); a true co-operative society exists. No 
doubt there are no companies (or very few) in which the subdivisions 
of shares are so small and the facilities so great as to enable working- 
men to invest out of their savings. But that is only an accident. It is 
quite easy to conceive a joint-stock company with very small shares, 
for some petty local object, very much connected with the working 
class—and many land and building societies are thus connected—which 
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would be(many of them noware) classed strictly as co-operative societies. 
There are plenty of such little speculations, got up by pushing men of 
the people, owned and managed by them and their friends, which 
figure in the long list of the co-operative roll. They are very usefnl 
institutions, which bring a good dividend ‘to the prudent investor— 
and so are gas companies. Now the “stores” offer a number of 
useful and incidental advantages which very few companies do. But 
in principle “ stores” are joint-stock companies for the sale of food 
and clothing. As such they are doing a vast amount of good; but 
the industrial question is not solved, or even materially affected, 
because working men have devised and developed a very useful form 
of the joint-stock company system. 

But as we have shown above, a man must be very short-sighted to 
see nothing more than this in the system as it now exists. There is 
a great deal more, only it is entirely subordinate and very indefinite. 
There is a wide-spread wish for social improvement, a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and an unselfish enthusiasm which is very general in the 
movement. Gas companies do not subscribe to help each other in 
difficulties. Railway companies are not given to educational funds. 
Directors do not usually give their services gratuitously. Joint- 
stock companies’ meetings, when they declare a dividend or dead loss, 
do not straightway sing a hymn, and appeal to each other, with tears 
in their eyes, to stand like men to the Limited Liability Act. There 
is something in this movement not’ explicable by love of cash. But 
all this amounts to saying that some very noble, earnest, and powerful 
spirits have thrown themselves into the movement. It is part of the 
social feeling and the strong sympathy which marks every effort of 
the genuine sons of labour in England, and, indeed, in Europe. But 
if it is a true part of co-operation at all, it is a part so indefinite, so 
ill-understood, and so very much disputed, that it cannot be said to be 
more than an adjunct. In itself, simply, co-operation is a joint-stock 
system for the association of small capitals. This has been practised 
by the rich for centuries, without any particular moral or social 
result. The prospectuses of new companies contain everything 
except homilies on the beauty of association. But the moral and 
social spirit which undoubtedly often accompanies co-operation is so 
very little defined, and is so devoid of any principle, system, or 
recognised rule whatever, that it cannot keep its ground beside the 
practical clear end of a good dividend. Co-operation may mean 
either the making and saving of money, or the joint labour of all for 
all. It may also mean partly one, partly the other. But if so, the 
relative proportions and limits of these two must be determined. 
Until this is done, co-operation is a mere form of pecuniary invest- 
ment. 

Now this question is all the more essential because no candid 
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friend of the movement can deny that it is one on which its sup- 
porters are wholly divided. Most societies have within them more 
or less distinctly two parties, the one the men who look on the 
system as an economic, the other as a social, instrument. The one 
are sincerely desirous to become and to see their fellows become small 
apitalists; and then, in the words of one of the addresses, “the 
great problem of social economy is for the working classes to keep 
themselves with their own money.” These men look on anything 
else as communism, and they are strict political economists. The 
other party fervently desire to see a system in which the share of 
capital in profit is reduced, and in which capital freely devotes part 
of its profit to labour; and these men are disciples of some kind of 
socialist scheme, and very often previously Owenites or actual com- 
munists. The latter are the more enthusiastic, the former are the 
better men of business. Both are useful, but they differ, as the 
discussions and divisions in the societies show. At present the 
economic school always carries the greatest weight and a majority 
of votes. The result is generally a friendly compromise; and an 
address which opens with a fervent call to the members to “ elevate 
themselves by making money,” closes with a motto in verse. 
‘* Rach for all, and all for each, 
Helping, loving one another.” 

There is, however, a certain poetic vagueness often about the 
social element. Facts and acts are distinct; and, I believe, there 
is now no co-operative society existing which gives any substantial 
part of its income to others than the members who share the capital. 
There are, however, unmistakably two real sections in the co- 
operative world, and also in its friends: those who desire to see the 
privileges and power of capital extended to working men by their 
becoming capitalists; and those who desire to see working men 
relieved, by capital being deprived of much of its privileges and its 
power. These two parties, though quite friendly, are widely different, 
and at present, in the division list, the former have their way. 

In the face of this great fact, which contains the key of co-opera- 
tion as a social system, it is needless to consider the value of the 
general principles which are vaguely supposed to be connected with 
it. They can have no stability, for they do not rest on any accepted 
set of truths, or any recognised principle of action. One man writes 
to ask the Co-operator if Sunday trading is not contrary to the “ true 
principle of co-operation.” The editor of that useful and instructive 
periodical plainly considers that alconol is; and he vigorously calls to 
order a “ store’ which ventured to sell beer. Of course, co-operation 
has no more to do with teetotalism than it has with Methodism. 
Now, if “co-operation ” means a general term for all the moral and 
prudential virtues, or rather for what each man takes these to he, it 
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means nothing. Nothing so vague can make any great effect. The 
thoughtful men amongst the working classes know well that for 
the permanent improvement of their order much more remains than 
that some should save a little money, and all buy cheaper and 
better food. Social wants require social remedies, and such things 
are mere delusions unless they are based on sound social philosophy. 
Modern life is not so simple a thing that it can be reformed by 
prudent maxims, with or without fine sentiments. Nor is our 
industrial system so feeble a matter that it can be moved by vague 
professions of good-fellowship. Stripped of this, co-operation is one 
of the best, perhaps far the best of economic expedients for increasing 
the comfort, health, and happiness of the poor man’s home; but 
as such it cannot claim to have solved or even dealt with the indus- 
trial problems of society. As a system under which labour is to 
gain a new position, and stand on fairer terms with capital, it has 
yet everything to do; for it has neither done nor even suggested 
anything tangible. 

We have hitherto purposely kept out of view the real manufactur- 
ing societies. These are co-operative societies which are employers 
of labour. Here, then, the system does grapple with the position of 
labour and capital. But what is the result? As a test, the experi- 
ment is scarcely favourable. The manufacturing societies are 
extremely few, they are not yet exactly successful as speculations, 
and they do nothing but pay the labourer his ordinary market wages. 
They are chiefly flour-mills and cotton-mills. Now the flour-mills 
have paid large and regular dividends, have done a considerable 
business, and have been admirably managed, and of course have 
had their hard times. But these are not strictly manufacturing 
societies ; they supply chiefly their own members and other co-opera- 
tive societies, and may be more properly classed with the “ stores.” 
The amount expended in labour is extremely small compared with 
that for raw material and plant. They naturally employ at times 
workmen unconnected with the society; but I have never understood 
that mere workmen employed by them ever receive anything but 
the market rate of wages, or any particular advantage, privilege, 
or perquisite. Nor do I think any societies in the kingdom remunerate 
their ordinary workpeople in any other way than the usual mode. 
Frequently these people are shareholders, but very often are not; 
and in any case the society, or rather company, wanting labour, 
goes into the market, and gives the price of labour as fixed by 
competition ; just as a railway company does. The fact that the 
holders of the shares in the “store” or “mill” are for the most 
part (they are not always) real working men, is a very important 
and interesting fact; but it does not affect the conditions of labour, 
or add appreciably to the wages of their “ hands.”’ 
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The flour-mills apart—which are very successful and useful modes 
of making money—the other manufacturing societies are insignifi- 
cant, until we come to the cotton-mills. Here and there an associa- 
tion of bootmakers, hatters, painters, or gilders, is carried on, upon 
a small scale, with varying success. The plate-lockmakers of Wolver- 
hampton (who have been recently carrying on a struggle with the 
competing capitalists so gallantly) are another instance. But small 
bodies of handicraftsmen (or rather artists) working in common, with 
moderate capital, plant, and premiscs, obviously establish nothing. 
The only true instances of manufacturing co-operative societies of 
any importance are the cotton-mills. During the great cotton fever 
which preceded the distress, several mills were started or projected. 
Some of them for a time scemed promising. The great Lancashire 
famine, however, came on them almost before they had got to work ; 
and it would be impossible to draw any inferenee whatever from 
them. Some of the mills, however, never got to work at all. Some 
took the simple form of ordinary joint-stock companies, in few 
hands. Others passed into the hands of small capitalists, or the 
shares were concentrated amongst the promoters. In fact, there 
is now, I believe, no co-operative cotton-mill owned by working 
men in actual operation on any scale, with the notable exception of 
Rochdale. The Rochdale mill deserves consideration by itself. 
Rochdale, it is well Known, is in a special sense the cradle of co- 
operation. As Mr. Holyoake tells us in his admirable account of 
its rise there in 1844, “Human nature must be different at Rochdale 
from what it is anywhere else.” Its rise may be distinctly traced 
to the influence of Owenism, and some of its leading promoters there, 
besides being men of real industrial genius, are deeply imbued with 
many valuable principles which Robert Owen upheld. The Rochdale 
cotton-mill once bid fair to be an extraordinary success in a com- 
mercial view. Their buildings are not surpassed by any, and 
equalled by few, in the county ; their management has been cautious 
and able; their credit stands in the money-market even higher 
than that of neighbouring capitalists; they weathered the storm of 
the cotton distress perhaps better than any, being almost the last 
to close and the first to open; and they are now running full time. 
They have, in fact, proved that it is quite possible for a cotton-mill 
(at any rate) to be worked on the largest scale, with a successful 
result, on the co-operative principle. 

What, however, they have not proved is the possibility of a mill 
being wholly owned by those who work it, and of labour receiving 
more than the ordinary market share of the profits. The mill was 
founded on the principle of dividing all profits (after satisfying all 
expenses and the interest on fixed capital) equally between the share- 
holders and the workmen, every £100 received in wages counting in 
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the distribution of the dividend the same as every £100 invested in 
shares. This principle was a real experiment to institute a new con- 
dition of labour. The mill had not worked long, however, before 
(in 1861) this principle, after a severe struggle, was abandoned, and 
no efforts of the minority, backed by many influential friends of the 
movement, have succeeded in restoring it. This, therefore, in the 
great home of co-operation, has for the present decided the issue. 
The question how to give the labourer a larger share of the profits 
has failed of solution. A body of co-operative capitalists, it is there 
seen, hire and pay their own workmen on the ordinary terms of the 
market, and under the rule of simple competition. This is the greatest 
blow, in fact, which the system has ever yet sustained, and is one 
which, if it cannot be reversed, stamps it as incompetent to affect 
permanently the conditions of industry. In spite of all efforts which 
faith, hope, and charity make to conceal it, this decision has planted 
a deep root of division amongst the co-operative body, and has broken 
the confidence of their most zealous friends. Some of the most active 
friends of the movement as loudly justify it as others loudly condemn 
it. And a long controversy has been carried on with great energy 
and no result. But a vote of the whole body of co-operators would 
undoubtedly show for the economic party an overwhelming majority. 

But it may be said that, supposing co-operation distinctly to 
surrender or disclaim every thought of affecting the existing condi- 
tions and rights of capital, it is fulfilling a great mission if it enables 
the workmen to share the capital; and the Rochdale cotton-mill, 
although it does not divide its profits amongst its workmen, still pays 
them as shareholders, and in one way or other the workmen them- 
selves obtain the share of the profits, and gain the security and inde- 
pendence of an invested fund. Unfortunately this is not so. The 
shares of this mill are now in a very large proportion held by men 
who are not workmen in it, and not a small proportion is held by men 
who are not now working men at all. The number of shares owned 
by the ordinary “ hands ” is not sufficient to establish any very impor- 
tant principle. And until this is the case, and that permanently, 
nothing decisive is done. It is an instructive fact that a number of 
men who are, or have been, receiving weekly wages, should own and 
manage important cotton-mills. But as half the fortunes in Lan- 
cashire have been created by such men individually, there is nothing 
astounding in the fact that an association of them can do the same. 
Can it be regarded as the herald of a social and moral millennium 
that a large mill is worked by a company which consists of the 
managers, foremen, and principal workmen in it, of several well-to-do 
men who have been working men and have accumulated savings, and 
of some of the small shopkeepers of a town? Let all men save money 
that can, but society need feel no special enthusiasm at the fact that 
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several hundreds of working men are able to retire upon comfortable 
incomes. 

Now to that, be it said with all regret and soberness, the Roch- 
dale cotton-mill seems tending under its present régime. If it has 
not reached it yet, it seems certain that in the course of time it must. 
The process is very obvious to any one who knows how these things 
work. A body of resolute working men, full of enthusiasm and self- 
reliance, start a manufacturing society together. The shares cannot, 
of course, be inalienable, which is opposed to all modern requirements. 
If the concern has only a margin of profit, they struggle on heroically, ° 
and often carry out their principle for a long time. But then the- 
experiment is of doubtful commercial success. If the concern thrives 
greatly and rapidly, the tendency of capital is to rush in and absorb 
the shares as a simple investment. Again, the shares naturally 
aggregate into a few hands. Both these tendencies are felt in all 
successful manufacturing societies. They have the greatest difficulty, 
and have devised all sorts of ingenious devices, with little result, to 
prevent them. But do what they will, the shares get more and more 
into the hands of men of some small capital. The nearer this limit 
is reached, the more completely does the concern become a simple 
joint-stock company. Some of the workmen suffer domestic priva- 
tions, some are improvident, some cease work and bequeath their 
shares, and in countless ways the workmen cease to hold the shares. 
The process is very rapid, and occurs under all conceivable conditions. 
Even if the strictest provisions existed, nothing can prevent capitalists 
at last owning shares,—or shares, at best, accumulating in the hands of 
the more fortunate or more skilful shareholders. And even if this 
were done, nothing can prevent the shareholders personally becoming 
richer men. A capital, we may suppose, of £50,000 is invested in a 
mill employing 500 men, who equally own the shares at the rate of 
£100 a piece. If trade is very good, and the profits as great as they 
used to be, each of these men, if he retained his own shares, and was 
very industrious, prudent, and economical—and to succeed most of 
the members must be this—will own in course of years several 
hundred pounds. Is it conceivable that a body of workmen, each 
owning, for instance, £500, will continue one and all at the loom 
and the spindle? Or would they when each was worth £1,000? 
Certainly not. Why should they? Indeed, a man who has shown 
great aptitude in employing capital and accumulating wealth, is 
impelled by every instinct of our nature, and habit of our civilisation, 
to say nothing of being probably bound by every claim of domestic 
and social duty, to devote his talent and energy to the employment 
of capital, and to cease to spend his life in running after a “mule.” 
A working man begins to own a small capital; the qualities which 
have acquired it soon make it a larger capital (in Lancashire very 
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soon); directly he is a real capitalist he ceases to be one of the 
employed, and becomes one of the employers; and as co-operation 
has simply enabled him to become a capitalist, and refuses to alter 
the condition of the employed, merely as such, the man soon becomes 
an employer of the ordinary type. 

It is not worth much to say that these small capitalists, who have 
been actual working men, will know and feel the position of their 
workmen. Unfortunately the successful working men are not’ those 
whom their class have most reason to love. It is well known that 
the closest men of business are those who have risen from the ranks, 
whose formula is, “ What was good enough for me, is good enough 
for them.” And working men well know that if the hardest masters 
are the men who have risen out of their own order, the hardest of all 
is a trading company of such men. It does not appear that co-opera- 
tive societies, as a rule, have very much to boast of in their treatment 
of their own workpeople. It will, perhaps, be agreed that at many 
stores the servants are rather closely and sparingly treated than other- 
wise. It is quite natural when we remember that their employers are 
men not accustomed to deal with large sums, or make gifts, or provide 
for others ; are responsible members of a Board; that every detail is 
scrutinised, and every effort made to find the best dividend. There 
is a well-known case of a very flourishing concern which was started 
by a few associated workmen as a co-operative society, which is now 
simply a company in a few hands, not a single workman owning the 
smallest share. It is notorious that this concern deals with its people 
(to say the least) not a whit better than surrounding capitalists. Yet 
this is nothing but a co-operative society which has been wonderfully 
successful. What would industry gain if keen-scented companies like 
this existed in every city of the kingdom ? 

Professor Fawcett (in his excellent Manual) thinks that the diffi- 
culty should be met by the societies making a rule of employing none 
but shareholders. This is plainly impracticable. If workmen who 
left the mill were compelled to sell their shares, they would cease to 
form or to give the privileges of capital. If workmen to fill their 
places were required, it would be impossible to insist that they should 
purchase shares. It would narrow the labour market to an imprac- 
ticable degree, and no mill could work on such terms. And if it 
could, what an anomaly would be a society founded to ameliorate the 
position of the labourer which made a rule of refusing employment 
to any but those who had a sum of ready money in hand! Besides, 
how about the women and children? The majority of the work- 
people of a cotton-mill are women and children—wives, lads, and 
girls. But all these (“ doffers” included) could hardly have shares, 
or at any rate could not exercise any freedom in them. The young 
folk and children unfortunately have not, as a rule, parents in the 
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mill, and often have no parents at all. This is just the class on whom 
capital presses most hardly. To them co-operation offers nothing. 
In short, the idea of the workmen permanently owning the capital 
is illusory. As a partial temporary measure in a petty trade like an 
oyster fishery it may be possible for the workers to own the capital 
and plant. In all the larger and complex forms of industry it is 
impossible. The owners of valuable property will not, cannot, and 
ought not to continue at manual labour for wages. Nothing can 
prevent co-operative manufactories from hastening rapidly to become 
simply trading companies. And the co-operative system, if it only 
enables a number of men to obtain capital, will do nothing by means 
of a few vague professions to touch the root of the evil—the reckless 
and selfish employment of capital. It will be a system which has its 
uses and its abuses, like the railway system or the banking system, 
but it will leave the moral condition of society, as these do, precisely 
where they are. 

Hitherto the question of the capacity of co-operative societies for 
success has been kept out of sight intentionally. It is plain that the 
“stores ”’ with reasonably good management and skill are certain of 
success, often of wonderful success. But, as has been shown, the 
success of men clubbing together to buy their own food and clothing 
is nothing at all. We can go much further. We may say that in 
many trades a body of workmen can conduct a business with entire 
commercial success. Where it is a case of exceptional profits, as in 
the cotton trade from 1858-1861 ; of very small capital or plant, as a 
body of painters, shoemakers, masons, &c. (such men are really 
artificers), where very much depends on the personal skill, care, and 
zeal of each individual workman, no doubt signal success is quite 
within their reach. Associations of the kind, well founded and 
honestly conducted, are worthy of every help and confidence. By all 
means let there be plenty such. But all this is a drop in the ocean 
of industry. If there is one thing which the progress of civilisation 
more continually develops, it is that the direction of capital requires 
entire freedom, undivided devotion, a life of training, and innate 
business instincts. All our complex forms of industry involve some- 
times, in the directors, engineering or practical genius, a sort of 
instinct of the market, and a life-long familiarity with an involved 
mass of considerations, partly mechanical, partly monetary, partly 
administrative. The head of a great production is like the captain 
of a ship or the general of an army. He must have scientific know- 
ledge, technical knowledge, practical knowledge, presence of mind, 
dash, courage, zeal, and the habit of command. It is all very well 
for working men to buy butter and tea prudently, and even to 
superintend the agents who buy it for them. But it is ridiculous to 
tell the hammermen at a forge that they can successfully carry on 
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Whitworth’s engineering business, or build the Great Eastern. Con- 
ceive the London and North-Western Railway managed by its 
stokers, porters, and ticket-clerks, or the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamboat Company carried on by a committee of seamen, or the 
Bank of England managed by its ordinary cashiers! These are 
extreme cases, but they strikingly explain the real defect of the 
position. What is the limit? Where does the business become so 
simple that it can be managed by the mere workmen whom it 
employs? Arguments on this subject are almost ridiculous, were it 
not that the extravagant pretensions of some co-operators seem to 
call for notice. In a word, no sensible man will deny that the great 
industrial occupations would come to disastrous ruin were it not for 
entire secrecy, rapidity, and concentration of action, and that practical 
instinct of trade which nothing but a whole life and a very difficult 
education can give—and even that can give only to a few. 

It profits little to argue that the bulk of the workmen, though unfit 
to manage, are very fit to superintend the management. He who is 
unfit to manage is not fit to direct the manager. The only course 
open to inexperienced men undertaking a complex manufacture would 
be to trust themselves blindly to a skilful director. But if they do, 
they are simply in his hands, and the independence and value of 
their owning the capital is at an end. It cannot be turned both ways. 
Either the manager is controlled by the shareholder, in which case 
success is endangered, or he is free, and then they lose responsibility 
and practical power to affect the management. You cannot buy the 
inspiring authority any more than the electric will of a great military 
or political chief. It is impossible to hie commercial genius and the 
instincts of a skilful trader. Nor must it be forgotten that the success 
of great trading companies proves nothing. They are companies of 
capitalists, the large majority of whom are by the habits of their 
lives trained to the skilful employment of capital, and versed from 
childhood in the ways of trade. And even these men practically 
entrust the whole management blindly to a few great capitalists 
among them, any one of whom might very well own and direct the 
whole concern. The fact that an association of capitadists can manage 
a gigantic interest does nothing to prove that an association of 
workmen can. A company of merchants, naval men, and financiers, 
whose whole lives have trained them to it, can manage the Peninsular 
and Oriental undertaking. Does that prove that a company of able 
seamen could ? 

But this is to repeat for the hundredth time the objections against 
Socialism and Communism. There is no need now, or in this country, 
to expose the unsoundness of these. But co-operation, whilst sharing 
in many of their defects, wholly forgets the high aims which make 
these systems noble in their errors. The great-hearted and misjudged 
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enthusiasts who taught them, really grasped the industrial evils in 
their fulness, and resolutely met them with a cure. They saw that 
the root of the evil was the extreme power and selfishness of capital. 
They met it by destroying the institution of individual property, or 
by subjecting it to new conditions and imposing on it new duties. In 
Communism, where labour and capital were alike devoted to the 
common benefit ; in Socialism, where labour and capital are radically 
reorganised, whatever else of evil they might contain, the relative 
condition of the labourer must certainly have improved. But 
co-operation is a compromise which reduces none of the rights of 
property and imposes on it no new obligation. Starting from the 
same point as Socialism—the anti-social use of capital, and the 
prostration of the labourer before it—it seeks to remedy all its 
consequences by making more capitalists. It faces all the risks which 
beset the subdivision of capital amongst a mass of inexperienced 
holders, and then does nothing to guarantee more justice in the 
employment of that capital in the aggregate. 

The subdivision of the capital, after all, is a mere mechanical 
expedient. It must be temporary. The aggregation of capital, the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of the more skilful, is one of the 
most elemental tendencies of society. The prudent will grow rich, 
the rich will grow more rich. It is, in truth, one of the primary 
truths about human labour. Communism boldly says—Let none grow 
rich. Co-operation simply says—Let more grow rich. After all, how 
very small is the number whom it can permanently make capitalists. 
All cannot grow rich. It is puerile to suppose that all can have the 
advantages of capital ; for if all had them, the advantages would cease. 
Or at least, since they would all share capital most unequally, their 
relative position is not much altered. The weak now go to the wall, 
and so they would if the strong had the means of getting stronger. 
It is easy and most desirable that every-family in an industrial town 
should club to buy food, and have £20 at interest in the “store.” But 
if the entire industry of the country were started on the co-operative 
system, in a generation the shareholders would be a small minority, 
and certain knots of them would doubtless develop the most formid- 
able industrial tyranny which modern Europe has seen. 

Hereafter, we are always told, co-operation will develop the true 
plan of admitting labour to a share of the profits. It may be; but 
no one of the elaborate systems of Socialism has stood critical exami- 
nation. The attempt to apportion exactly that share which is the 
right of labour, and that which is the right of capital, has always 
ended in absurdity. To apply mathematical formule to social and 
political questions is the surest test of a low education. What arith- 


(1) See interminable discussions in the “ Co-operator’ on this hopeless problem. 
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metical ratio ought property and numbers to hold in government ? 
What is the value of this man’s or that class’s vote? Such are the 
crudest of metaphysical puzzles, and the arithmetically just share of 
labour in the profits is one of them. Clearly the share, whatever it 
should be, varies in every trade; it varies in every operation, it varies 
to each workman. It is acommon idea that equity would consist in 
sharing equally between labour and capital, every £10 of capital 
receiving the same dividend as every £10 of wages. But why 
equally ? The ancient philosopher says “the vulgar think that that 
which is equal is just.” But it requires a disquisition on the elements 
of society (which are very differently estimated) to show why in 
abstract justice the £10 of labour expended in making a piece of 
cotton is the fair equivalent of the £10 of capital which bought the 
material and machinery. All that can be said is, that it is the 
market price—the conventional measure. But this is the measure of 
that very industrial system which is declared to be so radically unjust. 

Minds that do not delight in these metaphysical will-o’-the-wisps 
will, on reflection, see that there is no more ground to say that the 
just share of labour is half than that it is double, or a third, or a 
tenth. What is the just share of a successful general in the plunder? 
What is the just share of the painter of a picture, and the man who 
wove the canvas and ground the colours? Generals win battles in 
spite of bad soldiers, and soldiers win battles in spite of bad generals : 
what is the share of each in the result? A capitalist of consummate 

skill makes a business thrive in spite of every opposition ; a reckless 

capitalist ruins the most promising business. And if labour and 
capital share equally, what becomes of talent, so justly considered in 
Fourierism ? Who is to estimate the share which mechanical genius, 
instinctive sagacity, and personal ascendency, ought to secure for a 
masterly trader? All sorts of ingenious rules have been suggested 
to determine this just share mathematically, and each is a fresh 
absurdity. The whole subject is a quicksand which defies measure- 
ment. The proportion depends entirely on the point of view which 
is taken as most important in civilisation. One who values intel- 
lectual power will think justice gives the larger share to the con- 
trolling mind. One who is impressed with the importance of capital 
will award it to property. And he who sympathises with the 
sufferings and privations of manual toil, will give it to labour. But 
it is of less importance to consider what proportion of profit co- 
operation will give to labour, because at present in England it does 
not give any. 

But if we suppose the just relative shares of labour and capital 
fixed by some sort of inspiration, they would not long remain just. 
The proportion must be fixed by some consideration of the difficulty 
which there is in finding one or other element. Ina given under- 
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taking, the relative importance of the capital and the labour might 
be mathematically taken as equal, and the proportionate value ascer- 
tained. But suppose the available labourers doubled in number, or 
the available capital halved. Some regard ought to be taken of the 
new importance of capital, when so many more needed it, or there 
was only half as much of it. But this is only to fall back on the old 
rule of competition, of supply and demand. £10 worth of labour is 
only equal to £10 worth of capital, at the present market rate; if 
wages improved, £10 worth of labour would become £15 worth of 
labour, and soon. £10 worth of agricultural labour, in Dorsetshire, 
means twenty weeks of good farm-work; in Yorkshire, it means 
ten weeks; in New Zealand, it means five weeks; in Saxony, it 
means fifty weeks. Which of these is just? But £10 represents 
nearly as many ploughs and spades, loaves and coats—though not 
quite—in all. The labourer’s wages usually fall when he is in dis- 
tress ; his £10 worth of labour may become £5, without any fault of 
his own, and though he work still harder. But the £10 in capital 
never fluctuates so quickly or so greatly. That is to say, the share 
which the system of justice gives to the labourer will be least pre- 
cisely when and where he most needs it. Surely this is competition 
systematised under the mask of equity ! ; 
Or, suppose no regard is paid to the difficulty of obtaining capital 
or labour—which, after all, is competition, supply, and demand— 
and it were attempted to apportion, by abstract justice, the share of 
labour and capital—how should we proceed? Capital results from 
saving—ihat is, abstinence. How much abstinence is equivalent to 
how much labour? And then, what sort of abstinence and what sort 
of labour? Under what conditions, over what period, and so forth ? 
The abstinence of a nobleman who saves £10,000 a year out of 
£20,000 is not an heroic virtue ; but it is a great power, and repre- 
sents the labour of 500 men for a year. The whole thing is a 
pedant’s puzzle. We attempt to measure in figures the relative 
values of labour and capital, and we come at once to the old con- 
ventional measure—the market standard. We adopt it, and we 
incorporate with our system of justice all the injustice of competition, 
and we stereotype all its evils. The noble enthusiasts who taught 
Socialism at least saw this, and they determined to meet it by re- 
organising society, and imposing new conditions on property. Each 
fresh difficulty drove them to fresh safeguards and more ingenious 
regulations. The world now knows the utter failure of these visions 
of a society drilled like a regiment and tutored like a school. But 
with all their errors and their follies, they never thought that the 
just claims of labour could be settled “ by algebra.”’ They saw that 
there are but two ways in which labour and capital—or say, rather, 
the human faculties and efforts—can -reccive their proportionate 
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shares: by competition, or by a radical revision ‘of the mechanism 
of the whole social system. | 

There is one other consideration (and it is of the utmost import- 
ance) which co-operators usually overlook. In a plain, thriving 
business—as in the cotton trade before the American war, when 
profits were certain and large—it seems a very simple thing to divide 
the profit equitably. But what if there is no profit, or a dead loss ? 
Under the rule of abstract justice, it does not seem quite clear why, 
if a business is working at a dead loss, the very wages should be paid. 
Yet, to give capital its due, however great its losses, it pays the 
market rate of wages to all whom it employs. Now, in striking the 
just balance, something ought to be allowed to capital for this liability, 
since it has to bear a// the loss. And yet, how is the risk, the chance 
of dead loss, to be estimated ? If any arrangement is devised which is 
to throw the loss on labour, then labour ought to have a voice in the 
management ; and we should have co-operative mills managed not 
only by committees and meetings of shareholders, but joint com- 
mittees and meetings of the shareholders, and their workmen and 
workwomen. But co-operators are not prepared for this, for this is 
Socialism, and a distinct invasion of the rights of capital. 

Working men, perhaps, are a little disposed to undervalue the 
constant and enormous losses which capital has to bear. How many 
a business, ultimately thriving, has run at a dead loss for years—a 
loss which, if thrown on the workmen, would have brought them to 
destitution. Now, capital can stand these great fluctuations just 
because it is capital—i.e. a reserve; but the fluctuations of the 
labourer’s income, just because he has only a reserve in rare cases, 
unsettle and derange his daily comfort and his domestic life. These 
losses, when averted, are often averted by the personal sagacity and 
energy of the capitalist, which it is impossible to estimate in figures. 
The whole life and soul of a difficult business (as of a difficult cam- 
paign) often depends entirely on the skill of the chief; and he would 
be crippled if he were a subordinate manager. There is a great deal 
more resemblance than is often supposed between a military asso- 
ciation and an industrial one. The successful direction of combined 
human effort requires very similar conditions, whether the activity 
takes the form of killing an enemy or of making steam-engines. It is 
as illusory to apportion the just share of the capitalist to the profits, 
or to subject his action to his subordinates, as it would be to put an 
army into commission, and direct it by a Board and an assembly of 
common soldiers. 

Nor is the industrial question simply one of money. Labour would 
not be helped simply by awarding it a new share of the profits ; 
many labourers would use it just as improvidently and unluckily as 
they do their present share. The main and the just complaint of 
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labour is, not that it has too small a share of the profit, but that it is 
too often exposed to the exorbitant power of capital, and the oppres- 
sive use of that power. All know that there are very many ways in 
which the capitalist can hold the labourer gripped in a crushing 
system, whilst remunerating him largely. Some of the best paid 
occupations—that of colliers, coal-whippers, tailors, and excavators— 
receive very high wages, although often suffering the most systematic 
oppression. Wages are frequently enormous where “truck” is a 
dominant institution : the money question is often the least part of it. 
Nor would any system which simply added to wages, and left capital 
with all its power, do much to establish equity. Justice is not done 
to the unprotected labourer simply by giving him more money, if 
every power and right which capital possesses to oppress him is left 
untouched. The evils which fall hardest on labour are—irregular 
work ; overtime ; exhausting, unhealthy, and dangerous work; fluc- 
tuations in earnings, place and hours of work; forfeits; personal, 
domestic, and private oppression ; want of leisure, justice, and protec- 
tion. All these, which Unionism provides for, Co-operation leaves 
untouched ; and as to overwork, rather stimulates than reduces it. 
Co-operation concerns itself solely with the re-distribution of capital 
and its produce. For the employment and the duties of capital it 
has not a word. 

Capital has its beneficent as well as its sinister side. It is a power 
for good far more than.for evil; and if co-operation too often forgets 
the formidable power of aggregate capital, whether owned by many 
or by one, by rich or poor, it too often puts out of sight the noble 
functions which capital in a single hand can exert. As the posses- 
sion of vast and free capital in a single skilful hand enables it to be 
used with a concentration, rapidity, and elasticity which no corporate 
capital can enjoy; so in a conscientious hand it is capable of yet 
more splendid acts of protection, providence, and beneficence. There 
is nothing chimerical in such a supposition, and nothing degrading 
to those who benefit by it. It does not consist in the giving of 
money or the distribution of patronage. A great, free, and wise capi- 
talist—and England happily can show some of the noblest examples— 
whose-mind is devoted to the worthy employment of his power, can 
in countless ways, by advice, help, example, and experience, promote 
the welfare of those about him, raise their material comfort, their 
domestic happiness, their education, their health, their whole physical 
and moral condition; can act almost as a providence on earth, and 
that by means as honourable for them to receive as for him to use. 
Every one knows that some of the largest estates, and some very large 
manufactories in this country, are now successfully carried on in a 
spirit which provides in a very high degree for the welfare of all 
concerned. The feeling of honest pride, confidence, and govdwill 
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with which these efforts are met on the part of tenants and workmen, 
is as elevating to them as it is to their employers. It would be a 
perversion of mind which could see anything mean in so noble a 
relation as this. It would be preposterous to suppose that the sense 
of duty could be as lively and personal on one side or the other, where 
the capital is owned by a company. No responsible manager of a 
society could feel or venture to show the same munificent care for his 
peopl: that many landlords and many manufacturers now do. No 
assoc.ation could or would be ever voting sums for those bene- 
volent purposes which the conscientious capitalist carries out day by 
day. As little could it do so as the Board of Admiralty could inspire 
the sense of sympathy and devotion which binds a captain like 
Nelson to his men. This is a conviction almost as old as society 
itself, which it needs more now than some phrases about “ Self Help” 
and ‘ Mutual Co-operation ” to eradicate. Socialism, it is true, and 
still more Communism, did claim to substitute for this spirit another 
as strong, or even stronger. But that was by boldly reconstructing 
the social system, by instilling new habits, and instituting a moral 
education. But the bastard Communism—of breaking capital into 
bits—which some advocate as true co-operation, leaves the whole 
force of these sentiments out of sight. It weakens the power of 
capital for good far more than it weakens its power for evil. The 
morality and education of capital it passes by. It subdivides it, but 
does nothing to elevate it. Right, useful, necessary often, as the 
principle of association and co-operation is, indjspensable as it may 
be as an adjunct and resting point, it will still remain as true as 
ever, that on any large scale, and for the highest uses, concentrated 
and not associated capital will command the greatest practical 
success, and develop the most noble moral features both in employer 
and employed." 

It may be asked, is there any need so closely to criticise a spon- 
taneous economic movement which has an obvious practical value? 
Is it necessary again to repeat objections against Socialism as a 
system ? The answer is that there is real need for it. The co-oper- 
ative system is so great a success that any illusions about it would be 


(1) It will be seen that no notice is here taken of the system originating in Paris, 
advocated by Mr. Mill, and adopted by Messrs. Briggs and Messrs. Crossley, in which 
a portion of the profits is freely given by the capitalist to ‘the labourer, or a share in 
the capital is made over to him. This, the most hopeful fact in our industrial system, 
the best of all schemes of industrial improvement, is not co-operation at all. It wants 
every feature of co-operation. It is not self-help by the people, for it is a wise and 
spontaneous act of munificence from the capitalist. No efforts of the labourers can 
advance its introduction. The capital is not sub-divided, but remains practically in one 
hand. The management is not democratic, but remains also in one hand. The labourers 
are not partners, and have no control for good or evil over the concern. It is the free 


gift of a bonus to the labourer—a wise, a just, and a promising system—but not co- 
operation. 
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very dangerous. It is now absorbing men of such high qualities 
and influence, that if not well directed it will prove positively per- 
nicious; and especially so, since it is being advocated with such 
exclusive claims and such extravagant language as befits only a 
new social system. The present writer yields to none in his warm 
sympathy and respect for the movement as regards the “ stores” and 
associated artificers. He knows and has seen how very much good it 
is doing. But that good is wholly dependent on its true limit and use 
being understood, and he has leng seen with regret that some of the 
very best leaders and friends of the working classes are throwing 
themselves exclusively into it, as if it were a new gospel, destined to 
revolutionise the conditions of industry. As applying on any large 
scale to manufactures, it seems to the writer a feeble echo of Socialism, 
with many of its defects and few of its ennobling aims. On this 
side it is a crude compromise between the claims of labour and of 
eapital—the hybrid child of Plutonomy and Communism. 

Things which are very good and useful when quite spontaneous, become 
very bad and noxious when fanned into a movement and preached as 
a revelation. ‘The Temperance principle has done good service ; but 
as a Teetotalist fanaticism it does positive harm. It is a most useful 
thing and a most hopeful fact, that many working men’s families 
should have a small saving for a rainyday. But there is no need for 
special exultation that a great many working men become shop- 
keepers or small employers, And a true friend of labour may well 
listen with dismay. and disgust to the appeals of an organised propa- 
ganda “to save society by making money.” There exists unluckily 
a systematic agitation which has developed a special cant of its own, 
by which the working men are beset, the burden of the cry being, 
Save—economise—accumulate—grow rich. “I do beseech you,” 
cries a co-operative lecturer, “to unite yourselves together, with the 
determination to benefit yourselves by laying out your money to the 
best advantage.” This is but the spirit of a thousand addresses, 
tracts, and articles. There has grown up an entire class of pro- 
fessional agitators, from whom nothing solid or practical is ever heard, 
but exhortations to make money, and hints how to make money 
quickly. It is a good thing to grow rich—honestly and naturally. 
But to preach, implore, and excite men to grow rich is a very bad 
thing. It used to be said by them of old time that the love of money 
was the root of all evil. Foolish as this was, it is hardly true that 
money is the root of all good. I do not scruple to say that this is too 
often the tone of the professional propagandist, and that much of his 
teaching is morally debasing. There is not one moral standard for 
the rich and another for the poor. And to teach and preach to the 
poor the paramount duty of getting money is as demoralising as to 
preach it to the rich. A little money, if they come by it in natural 
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course, may be useful and essential to their well-being ; but for them 
to be always thinking of making a little, and then ‘of making that 
little more; ever to be dealing in shares, dividend, or interest; to 
believe that by so doing they are working out their own “elevation ” 
and their orders’ regeneration, would be a pitiable self-delusion. For 
this reason there is no modern movement more full of moral danger 
than this. The temperance, the educational, the club movement, all 
have and advocate a definite moral object. The co-operative easily 
degenerates into the basest material end. Material efforts are no less 
necessary than moral efforts,—for the moment are often more so; but 
only in so far as men recognise and remember their temporary and 
subordinate uses. 

The co-operative advocate will insist that many incidental objects, 
many moral precepts, are invariably united with the material aim. 
It is so, and the movement would be a poor one indeed if there were 
not this union. But co-operation must stand or fall by that which is its 
direct principal purpose. A material aim is a good, provided it keeps 
its place. And the direct, main, and only accomplished object of co- 
operation, as a system, is to make money. This is but slightly modi- 
fied by the incidental aims; and its character is not changed by vague 
appeals to good feeling, by social celebrations, by devoting 1 per cent. 
out of dividends for education, by opening a reading-room, and by 
subscribing £5 to the Co-operator. None of these rest on any defined 
principle, are in the least systematic or generally accepted, or have 
been ever worked up into practical standing rules. They are just as 
compatible in theory with a railway company as with a “store.” The 
shareholders of any business, if they were good-natured people, would 
do as much and more. What co-operation does teach emphatically, 
consistently, perpetually, and ably, is how to make a thriving busi- 
ness. It has worked out an admirably ingenious and prudent 
system of rules to increase dividends and to reduce expenditure. As 
a commercial system, it is a masterpiece of sagacious contrivances, 
and rests in principle on the plainest and most consistent logic. By 
this alone can it claim to be a system. What it has not yet done is 
to produce in twenty years one plain case of labour being employed 
on juster and more favourable principles than it is, or indeed on any 
principles but those of competition ; or even to elaborate or suggest 
any rational scheme for employing labour on new conditions, or for 
placing the use of capital on a sounder and higher moral basis.’ 

If this is true, working men will not long trust implicitly in a 
system which however useful is very partial and essentially subordi- 


(1) A curious proof how little co-operation provides or suggests on the grand indus- 
trial question of making the wse of capital consistent with social obligations, may be 
found in the following catechism, printed in the Co-operator, as part of a lecture, by 
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nate. They, of all others, know the social consequences of a 
systematic spirit of money-making. Co-operators are fond of homely 
proverbs, and they may well reflect on the value of a specific which 
consists “ of a hair from the dog that bit them.” They are also fond 
of an apologue, and may think of one of the most ancient and the 
wisest of all apologues—the immortal fable of the “ Belly and the 
members.” ‘Would it be a rational remedy for disorder of the diges- 
tive system if the members were, not to starve, but to parcel out the 
stomach in bits amongst them ? All the social misery which is caused 
to the workmen by the rage of amassing capital is not likely to be 
extinguished by a few hundred thousand workmen becoming small 
capitalists. There is nothing in co-operation per se which is to 
prevent a thriving co-operative company from consisting of the most 
selfish and unscrupulous men on earth. Capitalists by the very con- 
ditions of human nature will not be day-labourers. And the fact 
that 10 per cent. of the working men should raise themselves out of their 
class by ceasing to be labourers is an evil rather than a good. The work- 
ing man who does so is generally no favourable specimen of his order. 


its indefatigable editor, Mr. Pitman, the most active and most eminent of the co- 
operative apostles :— : 
CO-OPERATIVE CATECHISM. 

“ What is your Name ? 

‘ Co-operation. 

“ Who gave you this Name 2 

“My godfathers and godmothers, the Rochdale Pioneers, by whom I was made 
prudent, provident, and persevering. 

“ What did your godfathers and godmothers do for you ? 

‘** They did promise and vow three things in my name: First, that I should renounce 
‘the public,’ and all its ways, the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. Secondly, that I should believe my own principles. And, 
Thirdly, that I should act as if I did, by keeping down expenses, buying in the cheapest 
market, and giving no credit without ample security. 

“ Dost thou not think that thou art bound to believe and do as the Rochdale Pioneers jave 
promised for thee 2 

“Yes, verily: and by the reciprocal help of the shareholders and other customers 
I will; and I heartily thank my northern friends that they have called me into this 
happy condition, through the instrumentality of their principles. And I hope to 
illustrate those principles by continual practice unto my life’s end. 

“ Rehearse the articles of thy belief. 

“T believe that honesty is the best policy ; that ’tis a very good world we live in, to 
lend, or to spend, or to give in; but to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, tis the 
very worst world that ever was known. I believe in good weight and measure, in 
unadulterated articles, in cash payments, and in small profits and quick returns. I also 
believe in the maxim ‘live and let live;’ in free trade; and, in short, that my duty 
towards my neighbour is to love him as myself, and to do to all men as I would they 
should do unto me. 

“ What dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief ? 

“ First, I learn the folly of being a slave, when I may be free. Secondly, I learn to 
save my money, as well as earn it. And, Thirdly, I learn how best to spend it.” 


This is sensible advice with a few copybook saws worthy of a village schoolmaster; 
but it is not a system of social justice, or a system of anything. 
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The facilities and taste for this species of rise in life, this displace- 
ment of class (to translate M. Laffitte’s happy term “ déclassement’’), 
form a very real evil. They are generally bought at the price 
of true moral and mental development. Regularity and security of 
position are the conditions most favourable to the welfare and eleva- 
tion of the working man, not a rage for speculation and visions of 
possible wealth. Let him consider the following words of Comte :— 
“Governments, whether retrograde or constitutional, have done all 
they could to divert the people from their true social function (par- 
ticipation in public life) by affording opportunities for individuals 
among them to rise to higher positions. The moneyed classes, under the 
influence of blind routine, have lent their aid to this degrading 
policy by continually preaching to the people the necessity of saving: 
a precept which is indeed incumbent on their own class, but not on 
others. Without saving, capital could not be accumulated and 
administered ; it is, therefore, of the highest importance that the 
moneyed classes should be as economical as possible. But in other 
classes, and especially in those dependent on fixed wages, parsimonious 
habits are uncalled for and injurious; they lower the character of the 
labourer, while they do little or nothing to improve his physical con- 
dition; and neither the working classes nor their teachers should 
encourage them. Both the one and the other will find their truest 
happiness in keeping clear of all practical responsibility, and in 
allowing free play to their mental and moral faculties in public as 
well as private life.” 

What, then, are our practical conclusions? They are these: that 
the co-operative system, as applied to the retail of food and clothing, 
and to small bodies of associated workmen, is a most sound, strong, 
and valuable method of adding to the material well-being of the 
working classes. As such it deserves all good-will and confidence, 
and undoubtedly has a large and bright future of usefulness before it. 
But co-operation, as spreading grand social truths, or as applied to 
large capitals and complex industries—in a word, to production—has 
not stood, and will not stand, its ground. As a social system, it has 
developed nothing that is not at once crude and vague; and the 
earnest spirits amongst the working and educated classes (often of 
some shade of Socialism) who support it on this ground, should reflect 
that it has done nothing to grapple with the problems that socialism 
propounds ; that it has done and taught nothing definite, except how to 
buy well and how to save money. As applied to the higher manufac- 
tures it is doubtless capable, in special cases, of a very large measure of 
success, and may often in the battle of labour prove valuable, as a tem- 
porary rampart and refuge. It will probably always remain side by 
side with individual capital, as a vigorous rival and check. Success, 
however, necessarily alters the character of co-operative manufactures, 
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and extinguishes their social purpose by converting the workmen into 
simple shareholders. But co-operation is deeply rooted, and may now 
prosper by itself. To fan it into factitious activity may prove a 
dangerous social nuisance. The Gospel according to Mammon 
will preach itself, and can do without the assistance of philosophers 
and reformers. The working men and their advisers who are really 
bent on social progress, well know that this comes only of a truer 
civilisation, of a more vigorous morality, of a wider education, of 
a deeper moral tone, of healthier domestic life, more temperance, 
unity, moderation, self-respect amongst employed, more sense of 
duty, more justice, more benevolence amongst employers, more 
sympathy and unselfishness amongst both. Were a higher education 
of mind and feeling universal amongst workmen, they could elevate 
their own condition indefinitely. Were it universal amongst capi- 
talists, they would do so spontaneously. Moral and mental education 
then, and a systematic promotion of it, and a power to concentrate 
and direct opinion, is the one thing truly needful in this and in all 
other social wants. This is the true “self-help by the people,” and 
not the making of dividends, and compound interest on capital. 
This is the cay means by which the working classes can elevate 
themselves, and it is a fraud to tell them that co-operation offers 
them this in any serious or regular way. Everything that puts 
this out of sight, and blinds men to its paramount importance, is an 
evil. It is because co-operation seems tending to do so, that the 
writer has criticised it as unreservedly and openly as he has pre- 
viously criticised capital. If co-operation were ever to supplant, in 
the interest and hopes of working men, these other and far higher 
requirements, it would become a real source of social demoralisation. 
In itself it is good, provided it be natural, and provided it keep its 
place. But far other things are needful on which co-operation can 
offer nothing definite, or only as a make-weight. These things, 
co-operators may be told, they sea sad to have done, and not to have 

left the other undone. 7 


FrepEric HARRISON. 
Sept. 1, 1868. 
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THE new year opens with a prospect of great political activity in both 
hemispheres. The work of reconstruction we have on hand is far less than 
that of Austria, or Italy,sor the United States, but it is nevertheless a work 
which will try our political virtues somewhat severely. The Government 
itself is not yet completely constituted, having among other things to consult 
the tender feelings of the Emperor of the French, as well as those of Mr. 
Bright, and the tenderer feelings of the old Whigs. It may be a question in 
some quarters whether Mr. Bright brings any great degree of strength to the 
administration; but we should not suppose any one, except Lord Clarendon, 
believes that an English administration is any the stronger by being framed 
to suit the likes and dislikes of the French Emperor. Already there is talk of a 
third party, which is to be strengthened by a body of ex-Liberals and gradually 
to absorb all moderate men under the leadership of Lord Stanley. Truly a 
hopeful project ; almost as hopeful as that of attempting to meet Parliament 
with the administration as it stands. 

The action of the Government in regard to Jamaica has met with general 
approval. Sir Henry Storks has sailed for the island, and Mr. Russell Gurney, 
M.P., will follow as one of the commissioners. A third will soon be appointed ; 
and as there is every desire that justice shall be done to all parties, we shall 
say no more on the subject, unless it is re-opened by those who first tried to 
bully the public, and then to burke the facts. 

The United States of America have always exercised a certain influence over 
the march of international policy. Since the great civil war has left them 
more firmly knit than ever, since it has shown that their power is nearly com- 
mensurate with their will, and that this power is of the very first class by land 
or sea; since that dramatic contest has made manifest to Europe the self- 
contained wealth of the United States, men have begun to feel that their 
influence in international affairs will, for the future, be indefinitely increased. 
Each state in Europe must henceforth take America into account far more than 
it has ever done before; and not the less because America still abstains from 
those ‘‘ entangling alliances” which were condemned by Washington himself. 
It is for this reason, as well as because it is intrinsically interesting as the 
first after the war, that the Message of President Johnson has been read and 
weighed with respect as well as attention. And the form of the Message 
itself has surprised the hostile as well as the friendly critics. Those who 
regarded Andrew Johnson as an uncultured mechanic have been constrained 
to admire the clearness, vigour, and even eloquence of this State paper, and 
those who looked upon him as a vulgar politician, the spawn of democracy, 
have been naturally surprised at the precision, moderation, and even dignified 
character of his views. Thus two Presidents in succession, each sprung from 
poor white parents of Slave States, have conquered the respect of those who 
decried both, we will charitably assume, because each was “ unknown ”—that 
is, unknown to the ‘‘ able editors” of the European world. 

Observers have been anxiously waiting for this authoritative exposition of 
the internal and external policy of the Government of the United States. No 
one will deny that we have an interest in both. In the first, because we trade 
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largely, and hope to trade more largely, with America; in the second, because 
the line adopted might have entailed, and still may entail, a disruption of the 
peace. The internal policy of Mr. Johnson, then, as officially expounded, is in 
harmony with the policy he has pursued, and points to a rapid reconstruction. 
While he maintains that the State Governments are limited, ‘‘ as to the General 
Government in the interest of the Union, as to the individual citizen in the 
interests of freedom,” he defines also the limits of the General Government, 
and shows that the States are essential to the existence of the Constitution. 
Nay, he perceives and lays down the truth that the capacity of the Constitution 
‘*for comprehending within its jurisdiction a vast empire is due to the system 
of States.” All this is said, and manifestly said, to remove any fears lest the 
General Government, flushed with its success in war, should seek to usurp those 
functions of the States which are essential to their independent yet subordinate 
existence. Hence it is that he so pointedly condemns the suggestion to rule 
the States which attempted to secede as conquered territory, and that he so 
vividly paints the consequences of military rule. He sees that it would have 
perpetuated discontent, would have scared away immigrants and capital, would 
have debauched the General Government, and endangered the liberties even of 
the States which remained loyal. Besides, it would have implied, what he will 
never admit, that the States were out of the Union, whereas he insists that in 
attempting to secede they placed themselves ‘‘in a condition where their 
vitality was impaired, but not extinguished ; their functions suspended, but not 
destroyed.” Therefore he has tried to ‘restore the rightful energy of the 
General Government and of the States,” not per saltum, but by slow degrees. 
He admits that he ran some risk in adopting this beneficent policy, but he 
contends that his course involved the smallest risk, and that he diminished the 
danger by exercising the power of pardon, by admitting the States to partici- 
pate in the high office of amending the constitution, indeed, by insisting on the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment as a condition precedent to the end 
that slavery—that great cause of perplexity and disruption—might be abolished 
for ever. And he scems to imply that, saving the rights of Congress to judge 
of the qualifications of its members, the States ought to be admitted to all 
their rights as soon as the Constitution has been amended. In the same spirit 
he refused to confer the suffrage on the freedmen by a Presidential decree, 
because he regarded that as beyond the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment. But he admits that ‘‘ good faith requires the security of the freedmen 
in their liberty and property, their right to labour, and their right to a just 
return for their labour;” and he further admits that if this is not done ‘‘ the 
blame of ill-success will not rest on them.” The several States ought to 
provide adequate protection and remedies for the freedmen,” after that their 
future prosperity must rest mainly on themselves. ‘“‘If they fail, and so 
perish away, let us be careful that the failure shall not be attributable to any 
denial of justice.” Such are the President’s views of reconstruction and the 
rights of the freedmen. It is plain that he is mainly influenced by a passionate 
devotion to the Union and the Republic. To judge by present indications of its 
intentions the Congress goes with the President fully in devotion to the Union, 
but is not quite so ready to surrender the rights of the freedmen to the mercies 
of the States, nor to admit the representatives of the latter to Congress without 
taking further precautions. But no sound judgment of the future can, in this 
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case, be based on the indications of the present. Congress is powerful, but 
after all, the President is more powerful; and it is far more likely that Congress 
will modify its views and fall in with those of the President, than that the 
opposite will happen. It is probable that within the year all the States will be 
once more in the full enjoyment of their political rights. 

The great contest will then be over the body of the public debt. It is not 
unreasonable to. suppose that the Southern members will do their utmost to 
obtain two ends—compensation for their slaves, and the repudiation of the 
national debt. But if the old Free States act together, and if they pass the Bill 
basing representation not on the population, but the number of voters, they 
need not fear the efforts of the Southern members to destroy public credit and 
stain the fair fame of the United States. Neither President Johnson nor Mr. 
M‘Culloch, it is plain, haye the least fear of repudiation. President Johnson 
boldly declares that ‘‘the debt of a republic is the safest of all,” and declares 
that the national debt should be regarded ‘“‘not as a national blessing, but as 
a heavy burden on the industry of the country to be discharged without 
unnecessary delay.”” The President and the Secretary are alike sanguine on 
this subject. Both contemplate the continuance of the present rate of taxation 
look forward to the possession of a large surplus in 1867; lay it down that the 
reductions of the debt will then begin, and tell us it will or can be paid off in 
thirty years. The boldness of this hope will be felt when we say that the debt 
amounts to upwards of £600,000,000 sterling ; and it will be brought home still 
more completely to the reader’s comprehension when we say that to pay off 
principaland interest in thirty years, Mr. M‘Culloch proposes that Congress shall 
pass a Bill setting aside £40,000,000 annually for that purpose! It has been 
said that every prediction about the war and the course of affairs in the United 
States has been falsified by the event; and to the list of these falsified pre- 
dictions we shall probably have to add the very confident one that ‘‘ the repub- 
licans are certain to repudiate ;” but it may well be doubted whether they will 
be able to display the heroic virtue demanded of them by their President and 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and endure severe taxation for thirty years in 
order that posterity may be without a burden incurred for its benefit also. 
President Johnson has strong faith, and really a high kind of pride in his 
country and her institutions. ‘‘ As we have amazed the world,” he says, ‘‘ by 
the suppression of a civil war which was thought to be beyond the control of 
any government, so we shall equally show the superiority of our institutions by 
the prompt and faithful discharge of our national obligations.” So may it be ; 
but the superiority of institutions to exert physical force, and to pay the cost 
thereof, does not constitute a superiority upon other points not less essential 
to the welfare of states. 

The foreign policy of the President concerns us more nearly than his home 
policy. As regards England, Mr. Johnson really does no more than repeat in 
a summary form the allegations put forward on his behalf with such con- 
spicuous ability by Mr. Adams. It is, as we think, an essentially one-sided view, 
as regards the recognition of belligerent rights, and unsound doctrine that we 
are responsible for the damage done by Confederate cruisers because some of 
them escaped by fraud out of our ports, and because we refused to amend our 
law. But it is not quite so one-sided when it is alleged that we ought not 
to have recognised the legal existence of ships which had never been in a 
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belligerent port, but which made the whole ocean a port of entry. We should 
have consulted our own interests as a maritime power, and the interests of justice, 
had we refused those ships admission to any of our ports, or have seized them if 
they had come in. It was a lamentable weakness or blindness which led our 
Government to refrain. Still we do not see how we could well have submitted 
the matter to arbitration; although if by that means we could have got ata 
clearer definition of international law on the points at issue, it might have been 
worth the cost. There is not in the language of the President any shade of 
hostility, but both he, and Mr. Adams in his closing despatches, clearly imply 
that we shall be made to feel, in the next war we happen to be engaged in, the 
full consequences of the precedent we have set in the late war. 

But the tone and style of the President in regard to France is somewhat 
menacing, although France is barely named. It can only be in allusion to the 
conduct of France in Mexico, and Spain in Peru and Chili, that Mr: Johnson 
drops the ominous remark that the United States has refused to be the pro- 
pagandist of republicanism; and that he reminds European nations the modera- 
tion must be mutual. ‘‘ We should regard it as a great calamity to ourselves,” 
he says, ‘‘ to the cause of good government and the peace of the world, should 
any European power challenge the American people, as it were, to the defence of 
republicanism against foreign interference.” The reader may take this in 
connection with the bold action of Congress on the Mexican question, with the 
presence of General Schofield at Paris, with the rumours, assiduously circulated 
by ex-partisans of the South and ex-apologists for the Mexican invasion, of 
the desire of Napoleon IIT. to abandon Mexico, and admit the failure of the 
‘* greatest idea of my reign.” There can be no doubt what the President means ; 
and none that both emperors, Napoleon and Maximilian, must give way. The 
moral, and possible material, pressure are too strong. Only Napoleon III. will 
be allowed to go of his own free will. 

Political activity on the Continent is more than usually varied and interesting. 
Great institutions are on their trial all round—in Belgium, in Italy, in Austria, 
in Spain,—shall we say in France and Prussia, where there is stillness on the 
surface, and no actual question pending, but where there are plenty of questions 
waiting an opportunity of propcunding themselves. 

The Belgians have gone through their crisis in a manner which shows that 
those who gave them credit for the possession of high political capacity had full 
warrant for the confidence they expressed. Ultramontane zealots, at home and 
abroad, excepted, all parties and sects have rallied round the king and constitu- 
tion, and have extinguished the last spark of distrust.. If there is any latent 
thought of surrendering national and individual freedom in exchange for a share 
in the glory and power of France and the tyranny of Imperial institutions, that 
thought has been well concealed. But we do not believe the Belgians desire 
to become citizens of French departments. If one couid suppose such a desire 
to exist, then the late scenes in Brussels would rank among the grandest of 
hypocritical farces to be found in history. No people could have shown more 
earnestness in declaring once more, and on a most solemn occasion, their 
steadfast faith in the institutions created in 1831. From the king, who swore 
an oath of fidelity, on the throne, to the meanest subject who took part in that 
ceremony, there was absolute unanimity. The dead king was buried, the forms 
of the constitution were observed without haste as well as without delay. The 
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march of events was calm and regular. The only feelings displayed approaching 
to passion were sorrow for Leopold I., and a hearty welcome for Leopold II. 
And the speech of the new king was well calculated to call forth alike 
admiration and confidence. It was simple, direct, clear, wise, and full of 
feeling. Nothing could be in better taste than his allusions to his father 
and those to himself; and the Belgians will accept as pledges his declared 
love for the grand institutions of the country, his personal identification of 
himself, as king and man, with Belgium; and his ayowal that, like his father, 
he stood, and would stand, outside the contests of opinion. If we may take 
the speech as a profession of political faith, we must conclude that Leopold II. 
is bound to Belgian nationality and to the Belgian constitution even more 
strongly than his father; that he has caught the true spirit of the old king; 
and hence, that the influence of his Roman Catholic education upon his political 
career will be less than the zealous hoped or the patriots feared. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that when, as in duty bound, the ministers resigned, the King 
declined to accept their resignation, his first wise step. Thus the Belgians and 
their monarch have refuted the sinister predictions of the French Imperialists, 
the Prussian Tories, and the ardent Ultramontanes all over Europe. It is 
worthy of remark that these sinister predictions proceeded from quarters which 
suppose themselves to have an interest in the ruin of Belgium; and that 
the Liberals of all countries have given the moral support of opinion to the 
Belgians ; who, if their past history does not belie them, will know how to take 
care of the nationality and the franchises bequeathed them by their fathers. 
Belgium may be still in danger from the intrigues of acquisitive potentates, 
those parents of that international distrust which is the political characteristic 
of Europe; but principles are stronger and more enduring than men, and will 
survive when these pass away; and the stand which the Belgians have taken 
upon principles cherished by themselves, and by nations more powerful than 
they, is the best guarantee of the stability of the Belgian kingdom. 

Italy is struggling through a chronic crisis, directly referable to her youth 
and incompleteness; but when she is five-and-thirty years old who can say 
she will not enjoy a prosperity similer to that of Belgium, and possess a 
power far greater? The throne of Victor Emmanuel is no bed of roses. The 
work before Italian statesmen would have tasked to the uttermost the wisdom 
of Cavour. By a rough application of force, in which the people participated, 
half a dozen states were welded into one. That involved heavy expenses. 
The liberators took payment in money as well as in kind; and Italy lost 
provinces, and was saddled with a big debt. More than this; as she took 
over states, en bloc, she took over also liabilities, and had to adopt not only 
the debts of kingly and ducal and imperial governments, but the civil services 
of half-a-dozen theretofore independent states. The war debts and the huge 
army of civil placemen are eating into the heart of her taxable resources ; 
and if she has won unity she is paying heavily for it. Nor is this all. Two 
dangerous issues remained unsettled; one involving the relations of the State 
to the Church, the other the completion of the kingdom. Both necessitated 
the maintenance of a large army; for while, on the one hand, the hostility of 
Rome to Italy, and the presence in Rome of the ex-King of Naples, stimulated 
that brigandage which seems an indigenous product of Italy, on the other 
Austria refused to recognise the existence of the new kingdom, and the new 
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kingdom refused to regard itself as complete without the acquisition of 
Venetia. Hence a large army became essential. The people, it is said, would 
regard the reduction of the army as an abandonment of the claim to Venetia; 
the statesmen look upon it as affording a dangerous temptation to Austria; and 
Napoleon III. would probably consider it as a breach of faith, since it would 
seriously diminish the armed force he could employ if an occasion offered for 
a further humiliation and weakening of Austria, or for the expansion of the 
territories of imperial France. Nor is the army the most burdensome weight 
around the neck of the new monarchy, nor the least easily reduced. ‘The civil 
service costs nearly twice as much, and if the civil service were reduced, would 
not the Government lose, and the opposition of both camps gain, a vast body of 
supporters? Could the Government reduce the army without creating alarm 
among the people, and could they afford to affront the malcontents created by 
the establishment of an economic administration? But these perils must be 
faced and overcome. That the La Marmora Ministry should be tumbled out of 
office by a mere political accident—want of tact in the management of the 
Deputies, on the part of the Minister, affording the opportunity—shows how 
the representatives of the people resent the painful predicament in which they 
find the national concerns. The nominal cause of the fall of the Cabinet was 
its obstinate persistence in the validity of a royal decree issued upon its advice, 
and a momentary indiscretion into which General La Marmora allowed himself 
to be betrayed in the heat of debate; bnt the real cause was a general want of 
confidence in the Government, or rather a state of irritation at the condition of 
public affairs. We have seen ministries tumble in England, and other 
countries, from similar causes. It is easier to see the difficulty than to see any 

yay out of it. But as the Italians in past times have shown civil courage, 
patience, political aptitude, and invention, in far more trying circumstances, 
we may trust that they will not fail to find a method of dealing successfully with 
their external and internal troubles, of restoring order to their finances and 
of placing them on a sound basis. 

Time presses, too. Austria is regarded as still the enemy of Italy, and the 
Italian statesman must be well aware of the energetic steps taken by the Cabinet 
of Vienna to re-invigorate the empire. There is nothing new in the conflict 
between Austria and Hungary. It has been going on in different fashions for 
more than two hundred years; and Austria’s fits of repentance have been 
coincident with her political difficulties. But there is something different in 
the circumstances. For many a long day Austria, as a great power, has been 
living from hand to mouth. In these, as in past days, that has been an arduous 
process, and although it has brought her more than once to the verge of ruin, 
yet by dint of skill and toughness she has managed to survive. But she is now 
going upon a new principle. The end is the same it ever was—preservation 
of her position as a great power, now so sadly shaken ; the means are different. 
The modern Pragmatic Sanction is a Constitution, and if it gets itself fairly 
established it may have better luck than its predecessor. The old Pragmatic 
Sanction has been violated over and over again, but the new one, if adopted, 
will contain within itself the elements of self-defence. If the Emperor of 
Austria makes compacts with his various states, and concedes them the powers 
of the purse, and if the people of those states have ordinary political virtue, he 
will not find it so easy to infringe the constitution as he and his predecessors 
haye found it to break the Pragmatic Sanction. The reception of Francis 
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Joseph in Hungary has evidently been more cordial than even he expected, 
and he has certainly shown himself ina new light as an adept in the manage- 
ment of political and social bodies. He has not only addressed a speech to the 
Diet which is frank and able and conciliatory; he has done more—he has 
received and managed ‘‘deputations” with at least as much deftness as a 
constitutional minister. Neither Peel nor Palmerston, two professors of the 
art, could have done better. His little speeches show a sense of the appropriate 
worthy of our own statesmen, and they indicate on his part a decided aptitude 
for constitutional functions, or an incredible power of playing the hypocrite and 
imitating the arts of constitutional rulers. But they have an air of reality 
about them which forces itself on the attention. Nor is the great speech on the 
opening of the Diet less remarkable for sincerity. It is frank and manly, and 
those who heard it, like those who read it, were made to feel that it was not a 
mere discourse, but that there ‘‘ were men behind it.” If Austria hasnot found 
at length a set of statesmen, their failure will prove one -of the most perfect 
examples of the untrustworthiness of appearances on the records of-history. 
The present position is this :—the Emperor admits the continuity of the historical 
rights of Hungary in its ancient amplitude, and he admits that those rights 
have been infringed; but while declaring the validity of the laws of 1848 
incontestable, he asks the Diet to modify and transform those laws so as to 
make them in harmony with existing circumstances and the position of Austria 
as a great Power. For his part he promises in future to rule over all his 
dominions as of constitutional monarch, so that the reinstatement of Hungary 
in her rights will be only the preface to comprehensive constitutional arrange- 
ments embracing the whole empire. On their side the Hungarians seem fully 
prepared to make concessions—how far is as yet undetermined. But the will 
to be reconciled is indubitably there. We have therefore the prospect of a dual 
Austria, with the Emperor-King as the nexus. What effect on the balance of 
power will be produced by the establishment of a mighty constitutional monarchy 
in the heart of Europe, none of us can foresee. 

The troubles of Spain are so mysterious that no one has yet offered any 
reasonable solution of the riddle. The Queen is said to have fallen into dis- 
favour, and a certain correspondence from Madrid breathes revolution. But it 
would be most unwise and rash to predicate anything of a Power bankrupt in 
every sense. Some strange difficulties exist undoubtedly, and we shall know 
more of them when they break out into acts. 

On the other side of the Pyrenees there is calm, disturbed only by small 
agitations aroused by the doings of Prefect Haussman, and the punishment 
inflicted on hot-headed students for mad speeches made in Belgium. French 
finance, to which about this time of year attention is generally directed, would 
be interesting if it were intelligible. But what can be made of the accounts of 
a state which has five sorts of budgets, whose budgets two or three years old 
are still in process of liquidation, and whose budgets for two or three years to 
come are there to distract attention from the present? It is certain that the 
budget of 1864 shows a deficit of £2,000,000, and we are asked to believe that 
the budget of 1867 will show a surplus—a surplus dependent on the payment 
of Mexican indemnity money to the tune of £1,000,000, and of hundreds of 
thousands from the “‘ Algerian Society.” The sinking fund has never yet been 
applied to the debt, but it is to be applied in 1867! Where are the guarantees ? 
Nowhere. Really all that the report of M. Fould shows is that the Imperial 
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government is deeply in debt, and that M. Fould is engaged in a perpetual 
conflict with the ‘‘ departments,” whose claims on the public chest are too often 
accorded by the Emperor when rejected by the watch-dog of his treasury. All 
this is to be amended in 1867, but—savoir ce n’est pas pouvoir. Who can cast 
the horoscope of 1867 ? 

The constitutional combat in our colony of Victoria has been now carried to 
extreme lengths, and must, if considered at all, be very shocking to the French 
mind. It may be remembered that the Assembly sent up a Supply Bill 
“tacked” to the Appropriation Bill; that the Legislative Council sent it back, 
declaring the ‘‘ tack” unconstitutional, which it was; that there being then no 
authority to pay anybody, the Government, by the advice of the Governor, 
borrowed from a local bank, and paid the debt when sued, so fertile is the 
constitutional mind in legal fictions. But this state of things was too incon- 
venient to last. Both Houses came to a conference, and it was agreed that the 
Bills should be divided. Whereupon the House sent up the Supply Bill, including 
a protectionist tariff, which being thrown out by the Council, the House let the 
Appropriation Bill drop! In the meantime the duties on imports were collected 
in virtue of the resolutions of the House; so that the Victorians were in 
a state of quiet revolution. The next mail will be very interesting. But it is 
plain that although the Assembly has acted on unconstitutional principles, if 
the people of Victoria through their representatives are determined to have 
complete control of the purse, there is no power anywhere to prevent them. 
Facts must be recognised. 

The affairs of New Zealand are still in a troubled and uncertain state. The 
Maories laugh at the amnesty, and murder the messengers of peace. The Weld 
Ministry, which had some idea of dealing with the difficulties of the colony, has 
been driven from office. There did not appear to be any supreme authority in 
the colony—the Commander-in-Chief waiting for the Governor, the Governor 
for the Ministry, the Ministry for the Assembly. In addition to this, there is a 
curious constitutional question in New Zealand also. Under the Pakington 
Constitution there has been a division of revenue among the provinces. To wit: 
the proceeds of land sold in a province go to the province ; three-eighths of the 
customs revenue are divided among them; and, in addition, all savings on 
authorised expenditure, are regarded as surplus revenue, and divided accordingly. 
The consequence has been that while the provinces have been receiving surplus 
revenues, the collective entity, the colony, has been 1unning every year more 
deeply into debt, and covering it by loans. To put it clearly in figures: in 
eight years no less a sum than £243,489 has been paid to the provinces out of 
‘“‘ surplus” revenue, while in the same period there has been incurred a debt 
of £206,913 under the head of unauthorised expenditure. But these figures do 
not represent the whole evil. In addition to the three-eighths of the customs 
duties, the provinces get the “surplus” revenue in excess of that allewance. 
In other words, they have had in three years, putting both amounts together, 
no less than £659,677. All this is contrary to common sense and public policy, 
and ought to be altered; but one reason of opposition to the Weld Ministry 
was their desire to alter it, and to restrict the provinces to their pound of flesh 
—the three-eighths of the customs revenue. May they return to power, and 
succeed. 


Dec, 27, 1865. 
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Ir will be convenient, under this head, to chat occasionally with readers and 
contributors ; to comment on passing events in Literature, Science, and Art ; 
and to mention briefly the appearance of works for which there is not space in 
our Critical Notices, or which may haye to be postponed for some time before 
they can be noticed. 

Although we have now been eight months before the public, it is unhappily 
still very far from being universally understood by our readers and contributors 
that we cordially welcome a// opinions and shades of opinion, within certain very 
wide limits, provided they can be presented with force and propriety. No writer 
is in any degree responsible for the opinions of his colleagues or his Editor ; 
the signature, which is indispensable as a guarantee, limits his responsibility to 
the article it is placed under. It is our constant endeavour to get men of various 
views to express their views firmly, yet distinctly. To a great extent we have 
succeeded, as the list of our contributors sufficiently shows; but there are many 
who withhold their services from a half suspicion that because their views are 
not for the Government, or against it, not in harmony with those of the Editor 
or of some well-known contributors, they would on that account be unaccept- 
able. Nothing of the kind. Our first question is, Have you any decided 
opinions, or any special knowledge ? not, What are your opinions ? 

Another point should be borne in mind by contributors. The Review has 
its special objects, and has to cater for a special public ; many articles, therefore, 
which would justly find acceptance in other periodicals cannot be accepted for 
it, either because they do not fall in with our plans, or because the ground has 
to some extent been pre-occupied. We have had to decline contributions from 
writers whose names are known all over the kingdom; and on the same day, 
perhaps, have accepted contributions from writers who have never, or scarcely 
ever, appeared in print. The one has been a very painful necessity ; the other 
a very agreeable confirmation of the utility of our plan of requiring articles to 
be signed. This plan has been much discussed, as all innovations will be ; and 
although it was adopted with a full sense of its inconveniences, the prepon- 
derating advantages which determined our decision have proved to be even more 
weighty than we expected. It would be idle to say that we are not frequently 
made aware of the inconveniences, and that we have not frequently to resist the 
demands of those who seem to think open ayowal an excellent thing—in others— 
but prefer anonymity for themselves. The Editor's difficulties are certainly 

increased by the reluctance still felt by many to the adoption of publicity—a 
reluctance oftener based on professional than on literary considerations; on the 
other hand, his difficulties are lightened by the distribution of responsibility, 
and by the inducement which this limitation of responsibility holds out to 
writers. A glance at the list of our contributors will show that men of high 
reputation in Letters, Philosophy, and Science—men of position in the world, 
men of professional and official character, no less than men quite unknown 
beyond their own immediate circles—have given their countenance to the plan, 
and availed themselves of the opportunity of addressing a cultivated public 
without thereby incurring the disagreeable and almost inevitable penalty 
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attached to writing anonymously, that of having attributed to them articles 
which they have not written, and which they would indignantly repudiate. 
Just as it is right that every one should really be responsible for what he has 
written, it is wrong that he should be suspected of having written what came 
from another; and unfortunately readers are so ready with their conjectures, so 
confident (in spite of perpetual blunders) in their discrimination of styles, and 
so unhesitating in publishing their conjectures as if these were facts, that it is 
dangerous to be known to have once written in a periodical where no names are 
given. Sir John Herschel, Professor Tyndall, or Professor Huxley, are not 
burthened with the productions of less eminent writers because they haye 
enriched the FoRTNIGHTLY with their speculations; nor is Sir John Herschel 
called upon to disavow the opinions of Professor Tyndall, nor Professor Tyndall 
called upon to disavow the opinions of Sir John Herschel, because both are 
known to have contributed to our pages. 

Passing from contributors to books, the opening of a new year naturally leads 
the thoughts back over the year that has closed. 1865 will not be distinguished 
as a fruitful year. No one great work has made it memorable in England, 
France, or Germany. The noisiest work has been that of the imperial author, 
and its echoes have long since died away. In our own country I can think only 
of Mr. John Mill’s work on ‘‘ Hamilton,” and Mr. Grote’s ‘* Plato,” as likely to 
be considered much above the line. Mr. Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism” 
made a stir at first; but no book has become the “‘ talk of the town.’ We need 
new poems, new novelists, new and conspicuous writers, to exercise our critical 
function; and this REview, which was projected with the express purpose of 
exercising a critical influence, has found itself almost without an opportunity. 
Let us hope better things of 1866. 

Meanwhile, publishing has been nearly as active as ever, and our table creaks 
beneath the produce, so little of it tempting even to the most indulgent reader ! 
In the dearth of Religion, men multiply churches ; in the dearth of Poetry, the 
age is fertile in translations. There seems to be quite a set in the direction of 
Homer and Dante. The classics generally are in favour, and this year, besides 
several Homers, we have had an Alschylus and a Sophocles (very creditably 
rendered), one Tasso, and how many Dantes it would be difficult to say. The 
last version of Dante, that by Mr. Dayman (‘‘ The Divine Comedy,” in terza- 
rima, with the Italian text; Longman and Co.), we shall most probably speak 
of in detail on a future occasion. It is a beautiful book. In the way of beautiful 
books, let us not omit to mention the Gem Edition of Shakspeare’s Songs and 
Sonnets, which Mr. Palgrave has arranged and Messrs. Macmillan published— 
a pocket-companion of the most dainty attractiveness, and as legible as if the 
type were large. Among the ‘‘Odds and Ends” which Messrs. Edmonstone 
and Douglas publish in sixpenny numbers there is a lecture by Mr. Froude on 
the ‘‘ Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Character,” which is one of 
the very best lectures we haye read, and for which we recommend every one to 
exchange their sixpences forthwith. Readers fond of gossipy, anccdotical, semi- 
historical literature, will find Charles Knight’s ‘‘Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers” (Bell and Daldy) a very pleasant and suggestive companion. Mr. 
Knight is himself one of the conspicuous figures among conspicuous booksellers, 
having aided in the diffusion of cheap literature, and contributed by his own 
works to the instruction and amusement of thousands. He is, therefore, just 
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the man to write sympathetically and instructively on such a subject as this. 
Readers of a more serious turn, and indeed all who pretend to any philosophic 
culture, should be directed to the new edition of Professor Bain’s ‘‘ Emotions 
and the Will” (Longman and Co.), decidedly the most important contribution 
to psychology which this country has produced for a long while. We shall 
have to speak of it more in detail hereafter; at present, we content ourselves 
with the announcement of its appearance. 

One cannot be altogether mistaken in concluding that the new books are often 
examples of an immense advance in the art of getting up. I do not refer to 
gift books and costly works, but to the ordinary literature of the day. Such 
printing and paper as the Gem Edition of Shakspeare’s Songs and Sonnets, the 
edition of Dante just named, and Mr. Smiles’s lives of ‘‘ Boulton and Watt” 
(John Murray), are among the elegancies of literature. The last-named book 
is also profusely illustrated with woodcuts, generally very acceptable additions 
to the text, but occasionally such as maculate instead of illustrating. For 
example, that cut of the portrait of the Marquis of Worcester, ‘‘ after Vandyke,” 
is not only a long way after Vandyke, but is unworthy of a place in any book 
of pretension; and Dr. Black’s descendants will probably make a wry face at 
the portrait here offered of the philosopher. It is altogether a mistake to give 
woodcuts of portraits. A house, a street, a grove, or a machine, may be 
tolerably rendered upon wood; but the delicate subtleties of the human face 
vanish under the woodcutter’s hand. 

The daughter of the great tragedian whose retirement has left our stage a 
blank as regards poetic art, will find a public ready to look with indulgent 
interest on her first poems; and those who take up Miss Macready’s ‘‘ Cowl 
and Cap” (Moxon) for her father’s sake, will lay it down with respect and 
admiration for her powers and culture. The poems are rather promises than 
works, but they show occasionally a felicity of expression and distinctness of 
vision which may hereafter be matured into something more than promises. 

If some one not passionately fond of the bishops were to undertake a criticism 
of their English, he might help to give us a measure of their intellectual power. 
In general the bishops write with a feebleness which it is thought cruelty to 
criticise; but the Bishop of Oxford has a reputation for eloquence, and I 
should be glad to know what would be thought of eloquence like this if it 
came from a curate: ‘‘I have no doubt myself that the last attempt upon the 
faith of Christ will come not with an open denial of its verity, but with a 
courteous admission ofits truth. At the same time there will be a sapping of its 
distinctive features.” Again: ‘ Believing as I do that there may be heard upon 
the winds these footfalls of the coming Antichrist; that this which we hear 
whispered, and spreading, we know not how, through the air, is just the preeursing 
atmosphere which comes before his advent.’* If men will speak without thinking, 
and aim at eloquence without distinct vision of what their words express, they 
must fall into this kind of tawdry rhetoric. The orator who said, ‘‘I smell a 
rat—it’s brewing a storm—but I'll crush it in the bud,” had no great regard 
for sequence in his metaphors, but a strong feeling that metaphors were 
ornamental. Are they ? 

In general, there are few books more mirth-provoking than the books written 
by Frenchmen on England and the English. Partly owing to the profound 
national differences and antipathies, and partly ‘to the intense cockneyism of 
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the Parisian mind, a Frenchman no sooner sets foot on English ground than 
his mind becomes a prey to the most ludicrous illusions of mal-observation, 
rash inference, and systematic absurdity. There are, however, conspicuous 
exceptions. M. de Tocqueville, M. Beaumont, M. Léon Faucher, M. Esquiros, 
M. Taine, M. Scherer, and M. de Rémusat, with some others, have written on 
England and English writers with an impartial and sagacious insight which 
has startled and instructed Englishmen. M. Louis Blane must be added to 
this list. He has lived amongst us, honoured and respected, honouring and 
respecting, for seventeen years. He has studied our institutions and our cha- 
racter, without cockneyism, and without prejudice. He retains his national 
character, and his national preferences; but with great flexibility of mind he 
can place himself at our point of view. His two volumes of ‘“ Lettres sur 
VAngleterre” (W. Jeffs), which consist of letters written to French and Belgian 
newspapers during the last four years, will not only help to dissipate a vast 
amount of erroneous pre-supposition and established misrepresentation in the 
minds of French and Belgian readers, they will also interest and instruct Eng- 
lishmen. If he has a bias, I should rather say it is occasionally towards a too 
favourable interpretation of our national character; and in general his criticisms 
are such as deserve consideration. 

German readers may be directed to the new Book just issued by Eduard 
Zeller, ‘‘ Vortrage und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen Inhalts” (Williams and 
Norgate), a collection of lectures and articles of very high merit. In the first 
essay he sketches rapidly, yet lucidly, the development of monotheism among 
the Greeks; in the second he discourses on Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans ; 
in the fourth, on Plato’s Republic in its relation to succeeding epochs; and in 
the fifth, on Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. These four essays, diverse in subject 
although they are, have yet one important connection, as showing the gradual 
preparations for Christianity in the intellectual development of Greek and 
Roman society. The third essay is thus somewhat out of place; it is a playfal 
defence of Xanthippe, the shrewish wife of Socrates, but is not felicitous, and it 
disturbs the progressive interest of the other essays. The sixth essay is very 
interesting ; it describes the rise of the Pietists in Germany, dpropos of the 
struggle between Pietism and Philosophy, which ended in the banishment of 
Wolff from the University of Halle. The seventh essay is on Fichte as a 
politician. The eighth is on Schleiermacher ; the ninth on Primitive Christi- 
anity; the tenth on the Tiibingen School, with a high commendation of Mr. 
Mackay’s work on that subject; the eleventh on Ferdinand Christian Baur ; 
the last on Strauss and Renan. From this enumeration it will be seen that 
philosophic and theological readers haye a varied and attractive set of subjects 
offered to their meditation. EpITor. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Conriicr oF Goop AND Evin In our Day. Twelve Letters to a Mis- 
sionary. By the Rev. I’. D. Maurice, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. 1865, 


WueEn Parr, with much solemnity, asked Porson what he thought of the intro- 
duction of moral and physical evil into the world, Porson very coolly replied, 
“Why, Doctor, I think we could have done very well without them.” We 
rather think the Professor, in uttering this opinion, spoke without due considera- 
tion. The influence of evil is necessary to excite good to action. How is good 
manifested, but in opposition to evil? Is it not the conflict of good with evil 
that brings to light the virtues and powers of mankind? How tame a dwelling 
a world without evil would be, may be seen in Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Tale of Asem.” It 
is the stagnant water, or the stagnant air, that loses its proper character. The 
hurricane that levels houses and destroys crops, is necessary to give the agita- 
tion to the elements which keeps them in their right state. 

But we have not now to do with good and eyil generally, but with the good 
and evil of Mr. Maurice. What gave occasion to Mr. Maurice’s book was a 
speech of the Bishop of Oxford, delivered at Salisbury on the 23rd of August 
last, on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in which the 
Bishop said that he had no doubt the last attempt on Christianity would be made 
with ‘‘a courteous admission of its truth,” but ‘‘a sapping of its distinctive 
features ;” that unbelief is sadly intolerant and prone to persecution; that 
worldly-minded Christians are disposed to go on too quietly with those around 
them ; that Antichrist is threatening to come, and that we ought to prepare 
ourselves against him by great missionary efforts; and that the cattle plague 
and the cholera are handwritings on the wall, warning us to rouse ourselves 
and be active. These assertions Mr. Maurice takes for his text, and treats the 
Bishop, though he laments his party tone, with very great respect, being no 
adversary, but simply a commentator. 

The admonitions which the Bishop gives, he says, are needful with regard to 
the controversies which have recently arisen respecting the books of the Old 
Testament ; but it is our business to keep in view the most obvious, and at the 
same time the most profound, conception of the Hebrew Scriptures—namely, 
that they exhibit the conflict between the true God and false gods. This we 
shall do if we learn that the calling of the Jews is our calling; and then 
questions about the dates or writers of the books, and about the times when the 
names Elohim and Jehovah were used in them or disused, will not withdraw 
us from getting the good that we ought to secure from them. We shall regard 
these points as subjects of controversy for critics, but not for man. 

To the Bishop’s remark that the cholera and cattle plague are handwritings 
on the wall, Mr. Maurice pays rather too great attention. His lordship’s 
assertion is too much of an argument from the particular to the universal. He 
speaks of these diseases as if they were admonitions to the whole world, when 
he is thinking of them only as affecting Great Britain, which is of the whole 
world but a very small part. 

We proceed, however, to other matters. We are in such a world, it seems, 
of theological indistinctness, that we are in danger of mistaking evil for good, 
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and worshipping some antichrist instead of what we ought to worship. One 
question which we ought to ask ourselves, to assist in clearing our religious 
atmosphere, is, in regard to everlasting punishment, not whether there is an 
eternal death, but whether God, who created man, devised and prepared the 
eternal death for him ; or whether we ought not to consider Him as the Redeemer 
from it, as the Author of life, and life only. With this feeling, we shall escape 
the morbid influence of those who have dwelt so much on the salvation of 
the soul. We shall make a distinction between the ‘‘soulish” man and the 
spiritual man; the soulish man being one that is shut up in himself, and 
the spiritual man one that is drinking in the life that is for all, and enjoying 
the fuli blessings of communion with God and benevolence towards His 
creatures. A man of such thoughts and feelings will not be afraid of free- 
thinking ; a word which has been sadly ill-treated, for it has been considered 
that the freest thought must be atheistical thought—a supposition which will 
lead many, among those of no great learning, to ‘‘ the theological indis- 
tinctness”’ of which the Bishop of Oxford complains, and to the confusion 
between good and evil to be apprehended from it. God leaves man free to 
think, but many of His mistaken worshippers say, ‘‘ Be afraid of thinking. 
Close your minds w.uder bolts and bars. Else this result is inevitable—you 
will cease to believe.” 

“The fecling that freedom of thought and unbelief are inseparable,” says Mr. Maurice, 
“that one must generate the other, is becoming more and more fixed on those who 
are at war on all other points. A man who denies Christianity may be told by his 
religious friends that he is in great peril, that he is trifling with his.immortal soul ; 
but they at once concede to him that he has claimed a freedom to think which they 
dare not exercise. They implore him to put on the fetters which they wear. Such 
fetters, he is told, are only painful at first; custom makes them easy.” 

But such fetters Mr. Maurice is not the man to advise any one to put on. If 
young men become perplexed with doubts about the mysteries of Providence 
and their own destiny, it is not for the preacher to stifle their desires for light 
and information. He is rather to encourage them to think freely. The name 
of free-thinker is one that ought to be honoured, and which those who call 
themselves Christians should not allow others to monopolise. 

With freedom of thought must be associated freedom of conscience. ‘To con- 
science, it is not mere freedom from outward restraint that will give liberty. 
If we are followers of the Spirit of Truth, we shall find that Spirit also the Spirit 
of liberty, and the deliverer of conscience from bondage. If you find in a 
Mussulman, or a person of any other religion, Mr. Maurice tells his missionary, 
a conscience of good, and have courage to address that conscience, you will 
bring forth in him a hatred of evil, in greater strength than he ever felt it 
before. You will thus teach the secret which St. Paul taught, that of keeping 
a conscience void of offence towards God and towards man; and you will pro- 
mote that freedom of conscience to which all feel that they have a right, and 
which has been too much discouraged by those who are losing, as the Bishop of 
Oxford says, the distinction between the source of good and the spirit that 
would drag us into eyil. 

Freedom of conscience, too, will be incomplete without freedom of will. Under 
Calvinism the Divine will is represented as mere arbitrary sovereignty, and the 
human will becomes a merename. Methodist preaching, under Wesley, became 
an Arminian proclamation of free-will. The two were totally antagonistic. But 
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in these times there has‘ been pacification between them, and ‘‘ much pleasant 
embracing.” 

“The Arminian,” says Mr. Maurice, “admits just so much of necessity as may limit 
the power of the Divine will to save fallen spirits. The Calvinist admits just so much 
of free-will as may account for the refusal of the majority of men to embrace the 
Gospel. So,” he continues, “‘ we hear sermons, probably some of the cleverest, delivered 
in English pulpits, which are occupied with proving how men disable themselves from 
believing the Divine message by the indulgence of evil habits ; sermons full of undoubted 
truth, yet which, thus barely stated, must drive us all to despair. For to which of 
us does it not apply? Which of us is not in continual peril of hardening his heart 
against belief, of strengthening his will against the discovery of its perversion? "What 
men are more prone to do this than we who are conversant with all the phrases and 
dogmas of religion, who are continually speaking of them to our fellows? ... But is 
there no voice to tell us how that downward progress may be arrested; no one to speak 
of a power mightier than that, which is drawing us upward? Oh, yes, there are such; 
men who proclaim that the grace of God is sufficient for all things, able to blot out 
all transgressions, to create a clean heart and a right spirit in the most evil. Beautiful 
tidings! how one longs to accept them in their length and breadth! No! that may 
not be. The Jeliever knows that this is so; xe has this blessed experience of the power 
of God’s grace. The poor wnbeliever is utterly cast off from it. Sermons of this kind— 
sometimes, no doubt, mere repetitions of phrases that have been learned by rote from 
books or living teachers, but sometimes full of the genuine experience of the speaker’s 
own heart, testifying of what he has known—are heard in English churches. They 
might be a help to members in all states of mental darkness, of moral debasement, were 
it not for this frightful imitation, this huge practical contradiction: the grace of God is made, 
not the ground of man’s belief, but dependent upon it.” 

This obstinate distinction—a taint of Calvinism—between believer and unbe- 
liever, is inconsistent with freedom of will, as intimating that the unbeliever’s 
will is the victim of evil; but every hearer of such preaching, of whatever 
denomination he calls himself, may, if discouraged and depressed, recover his 
self-possession by reflecting that the Great Will is that it should be well with 
all at last—that all should come to the knowledge of the truth. 

Conversion is the next subject that Mr. Maurice takes into consideration. 
His m'‘ssionary is going to convert the heathen. What sort of conversion is he 
to wi: xin them? We hear a great deal of conversion among our own people. 
If we are to believe a large body of devout persons among us, there are very 
few n.cn or women anywhere that have ever been converted. Not only Jews, 
Turks, and Romanists are not converted, but even the country squire, who goes 
to church morning and afternoon every Sunday, and the public-school-taught 
clergyman who points out to him the way that he should go, give, in the opinion 
of many, no certain signs of having experienced true conversion. They may 
still be in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. Our missionary will 
preach and explain Christianity to the heathen, but when, if conversion is so 
rare, will he be able to satisfy himself that they are really converted? Mr. 
Maurice will furnish an answer. The heathen, and others, will be truly con- 
verted when they are brought to form right notions of a higher Power, not as 
a dark Being devising destruction against His creatures, but as One that is to be 
approached and worshipped with confidence and love. This is the conversion 
which the preacher is to endeavour to work in all who need it. Men are to be 
converted from the fancy that they are looking up to a Power of eyil to the 
belief that they are looking up to a Power of good. If we desire to conyert a 
Jew or a Roman Catholic ‘from Satan to God,” as it is expressed, we are not 
to seek to convert him from his religious opinions to our religious opinions ; we 
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are only to try to give him right notions of Him whom we all alike worship. 
Saul, when he was converted, was not required to put off the Jew; he was only 
made to understand that the God of the Jews, as well as of the Christians, was 
not a God of persecution, but One who treated all with equal mercy and justice. 

There are two lights in which Christians regard the Mediator. Some look up 
to Him as One who reconciles the world to the Great Father of it ; but others— 
a very large portion of mankind—consider Him as a perpetual Arrester of the 
Father’s wrath, which, but for His interposition, would destroy us all. This 
conception of the Mediator represents Him as one who keeps us from the Father, 
instead of bringing us nigh to Him; and those who thus contemplate His 
character may consider any number of mediators or arresters needful to keep us 
from the Father, and to avert His wrath and vengeance; and this is the great 
error of Popery, which interposes a number of beings between us and Him to 
whom we ought to address ourselves immediately. Again, if we regard the 
Saviour as one who is not to be a Saviour; as one who, in coming hereafter to 
judge the quick and dead, is to condemn the greater part of both to everlasting 
misery, we cannot think of Him as a reconciler, but as a Being to be dreaded, 
and shall worship Hin, not as a good Being, but as an evil one. Yet this is the 
ordinary language of our pulpits, which declares that the Saviour will be mani- 
fested ‘‘ to take vengeance” on those who have not accepted what He has offered 
them. By representing the Mediator thus, we in fact join His enemies, and 
fight on their side. The missionary- is, therefore, earnestly exhorted not to 
distract the minds of his hearers by thus setting forth the Mediator in two 
characters, or as two persons—one that came to save, and another that is coming 
to destroy—but as one merciful and benevolent Being, by whose means all are 
at last to be gathered into one. 

He who regards the Propitiator, and the Universal Father, in this just and 
reasonable way, will aim at no mystical self-exaltation, and will resort to no 
extraordinary ascetical devices to mortify the corrupt affections, which such 
devices frequently stimulate and excite ; but will be satisfied “‘ with the plainest, 
vulgarest morality,” such as the Spirit’s influence is content to promote. He 
will be tolerant towards all men, however they may differ from him in tenets. 
He will not deny the right of Latins to establish a system which excludes 
Greeks or Protestants, and then assert the right of Protestants to establish a 
system excluding Latins or Greeks—a process which must be attended with a 
multiplication of heresies, which are ‘‘the root-sins of human society, threatening 
its dissolution, and most directly at war with the spirit of holiness.” A person 
so impressed will be eager to check, not only discord, but all the evil passions 
of which discord is the consequence. ‘‘ If the Sermon on the Mount is true,” 
says Mr. Maurice, ‘‘ Christ did not come to put down murder, but the hatred 
which produces murder; not adultery, but the lusts which produce adultery. 
He came to regenerate the principle, not to improve the surface, of human 
existence.” Until we own this truth, and act upon it, there can be ‘“‘no real 
extirpation of devil-worship.” But the course of things has been too much 
otherwise from the time of the Jews to the present. The Jews wished to throw 
off the yoke of the Romans, not that they might improve the state of morality 
and religion, but that they themselves might have a power like the Romans. 


“The yoke,” continues Mr. Maurice, “was thrown’ off; then began the reign of 
anarchy and devilry. Is it not so now? The Church desires to contend with the 
world. How? By proclaiming a Divine Spirit capable of working out the inward 
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change, which no outward machinery can effect? Not at all; but by obtaining an 
outward machinery which shall be a rival to the machinery of states. Such a machinery 
may be called a church machinery, or what you please; it will be to all intents and 
purposes a sect machinery ; it will be a machinery for punishing heresy, and for spread- 
ing heresy; it will make the Church more and more into a mortal scheme for propa- 
vating opinions, less and less into a Divine society for propagating a Gospel. In fact, 
there will be no Gospel to mankind. The Church will simply bear this message to 
the universe: ‘We are saved; you are lost.’ And such a salvation will not mean 
2 salvation from any of the evil habits of the world, from pride, malice, uncharitableness. 
it will mean an adoption into the chosen body of all the corruptions against which it is 
sent to protest.” 


Mr. Maurice, however, hopes that a better state of things is approaching. 
lie thinks the people must at last see where ‘‘ the theological indistinctness” 
of which the Bishop of Oxford complains is leading them, and that a reforma- 
tion more complete than that of the sixteenth century must be awaiting us. 
He believes that the Gospel of ‘‘ an actual Reconciler and a real Reconciliation” 
viust make itself heard above the din of controversies, and that the spirit of 
yanity, dogmatism, and heresy must at last be subdued. He expects that it will at 
length be acknowledged that every church or sect which separates itself from the 
yest makes itself heretical ; doing homage, in fact, to the evil spirit, and setting 
up notions of the human understanding in opposition to Him by whom the 
human understanding was given. For himself, whatever be the event, he is 
vesolyed to teach the wisdom of tolerating men of all beliefs and all denomina- 
+ions, as members of one universal and eternal church. 


«What then,’ ”’ he supposes some objector to say, “‘ would you include Jews, Turks, 
infidels, heretics of all kinds, within’ your church of the eternal?’ I would include,” 


he replies, “none within it who would not include themselves. The Romish scheme of 
compelling people to come in has been tried long enough, and has not succeeded so well 
that one would wish to revive it.’ . .. But “do we fear the reproach of saying that 
the love, the everlasting, unchanging love of God, is about Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics? Then let us preach no Gospel, let us send forth no missionaries, let us not 
repeat our Good Friday prayer. . . . What is more terrible than to say, ‘ We believe 
in the Father,’ and not to draw nigh to Him as if He were the Father; ‘We believe 
in the Son,’ and only to think of Him as being shut up within the leaves of a book; 
‘We believe in the Holy Ghost,’ and never to own when He convinces us of sin, of 
righteousness, of judgment; never to be guided by Him into love and truth? Oh God! 
shatter our formulas as Thy servant of old brake in pieces the brazen serpent, rather 
than that they should lead us into such perdition as this! But, oh! by them, or with- 
out them, by us, or without us, let Thy reconciling name be revealed to the sons of 
men, to Jews, Turks, heathens, and to us heretics of all kinds and schools, that we 
may be one even as Thou, Father, art in the Son, and the Son is in Thee, united in the 
blessed spirit of peace and holiness for ever.’ 


A missionary, he observes, is often told by philosophical friends that he 
must civilise before he converts. If he is to civilise, what sort of civilisation is 
he to spread? The civilisation of a spirit that is at work on the inner life of 
human society, contending with all thaf makes it brutal or slavish; a spirit 
that would put an end to divisions and animosities, and promote unity and con- 
cord throughout the world. 

Thus we see that Mr. Maurice’s view of the conflict of good and evil 
in our day is confined to the conflict of theological good and evil. He con- 
siders that freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, freedom of will, are 
good ; and the contraries to these, evil. He is persuaded that dissensions and 
persecutions are evil ; sacrifices, in fact, to the evil spirit; and the sooner they 
wre ended the better for the world. J.S. Watson. 
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THE ILIAD OF HoMER, IN ENGLISH HEXAMETER VERSE. By J. HENRY 
Dart, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1865. 

THE OpyssEY OF HOMER, RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. By GEORGE 
MuscraVE, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 Vols. Bell & Daldy. 
1865. 


Ir has been said that translations of classical authors ought not to be tried by 
the ordinary rules of criticism. The difficulties which the writer has to contend 
against, who endeavours to reproduce in a modern dress the thoughts, the words, 
and the style of the ancients, are greater than those which meet him who has 
only to express his own ideas in his own language; and yet, with the exception 
of those mischief-workers who render the literature of Greece and Rome into bad 
English prose for the use of indolent school-boys, the translator is generally 
engaged in what is emphatically a labour of love. However wild his enthusiasm, 
he can hardly expect to reap much pecuniary profit from the enterprise; and 
even his hopes of fame rest, he is obliged to confess, on a slender basis. Like 
Arctic yoyagers who have no faith in a north-west passage, but yet struggle 
on through drifting snow and breaking ice in search of they scarcely know what, 
writers of this kind find a sufficient reward in surmounting the obstacles 
they meet, and might choose as their common motto, ‘‘ studio fallente laborem.” 
This is the case with the two books which are now before us. The first was 
undertaken, we are told, as an amusement, without any view to publication ; 
and the author of the second, while expressing much diffidence as to his success, 
assures us that the composition has served to beguile many hours of bodily 
suffering. 

Mr. Dart’s work, independently of its merits as a translation, challenges 
criticism as a new attempt in English hexameters. Into the excellencies and 
defects of the metre generally this is not the place to enter, and the defence of 
it as a vehicle for translating Homer may be left in the hands of Dr. Whewell 
and the Oxford Professor of Poetry. Half of the present version was published 
three years ago, and the author, profiting by the strictures it then met with, has 
made many changes, the labour expended on which has not been thrown away. 
The substitution throughout of the English for the Greek accentuation of proper 
names has removed what was a great stumbling-block to the unclassical reader, 
and there are other improvements which show the benefits of revision. Some 
blemishes, however, remain ; and a few of these it seems worth while to point 
out—if only out of respect to a writer who has shown so sincere a desire to profit 
by the suggestions of others. 

In the first place, Mr. Dart has not, we think, paid sufficient regard to Dr. 
Whewell’s dictum, that ‘‘it is absolutely necessary to the essence of the hexa- 
meter that it shall begin with a strong syllable.” In many instances he has 
altered verses which violated this rule, and always with a beneficial result ; but 
there are still some left—more, apparently, in the first twelve Books than in the 
rest of the poem. We select at random a few examples :— 

“ In Pylos, loved by the Gods :—and he ruled o’er the third generation.” (1: 251.) 
** But he, apart from the rest, in the hold of his sea-cleaving galley.” (2: 771.) 
““O lady, nought is more close to the mark than the word thou hast spoken.” (3: 204.) 

Such lines as these cannot be read without either doing violence to the natural 
emphasis, or dropping the first syllable of each as superfluous to the metre. 

Another source of frequent defects is the practice of concluding the line with 
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two monosyllables ; and this is the more ungrateful to the ear where the reader 
is forced by the rhythm of the verse to throw on the first word the accent which 
naturally belongs to the second. ‘Instances of this are :— 


“ For but a single month if a man is detain’d from his own wife.” (2: 292.) 

“‘ Under the car will I lame with the thunder the limbs of their swift steeds.” (8: 402.) 

“ Thus having spoke, with his heel on the breast of the slain, from the deep wound 
Fiercely he wrenched his spear :—and tumbled the corpse on its broad back.”’ (16: 862, 3.) 


And the fault is but slightly veiled by joining the two words with a hyphen, 
as has been done in “‘ sea-rock,” ‘ close-fight,” ‘“‘dead-man,” &c. It is parti- 
cularly unfortunate that Mr. Dart has chosen the end of the verse for the intro- 
duction of these feet. They are as nearly pure spondees as can be found in 
English, and may be used with good effect in the middle of a verse—a part 
which, in the work before us, is often too dactylic or too trochaic. 


‘* Leaning on this, thus the monarch now spoke to the hosts of the Argives,” (2: 109) 
and— 
“‘ Tf e’er on the walls of thy temple 
Flowery wreaths of mine have bloom’d—if e’er by my offering,” &c., (1: 41) 
are, we submit, cases in point. 

We have also noticed some lines which seem hopelessly clumsy, and which 
must fill with malicious satisfaction those who, with Earl Derby, regard the 
‘** so-called”? English hexameter as a ‘‘pestilent heresy ;” but such lines are 
very rare, and it would be unjust to quote them. We prefer to extract a 
passage in which the genius of the metre appears admirably to suit the rapidity 
of Homer’s style, and the directness of his thought. It is from the Tenth Book, 
where the sleepless Agamemnon and Nestor summon by the moonlight a 
council of the Achaean heroes, to deliberate how they may hold in check 
Hector’s overwhelming valour. 

“ Onward they went to the post of the brave Diomedes, and found him 
Sleeping without his tent, in his armour clad ; and his comrades 
Slept by his side; their heads had shields for their pillows ; their lances, 
Stuck by the nether-spikes in the earth, stood gleaming; the spear-points 
Shone thro’ the gloom of night as the lightning of Zeus ; and the hero 
Slept by himself, with the hide of a wild-bull laid for a mattress.” (150—155.) 

Passing to other points in Mr. Dart’s work, we believe that a careful revision, 
such as we hope he may have the leisure and the inclination to make, would 
reveal many little inaccuracies of grammar and inelegancies of expression, 
which it would not be difficult to eradicate. A redundancy of small words, 
prepositions, pronouns, and conjunctions, and a looseness in the use of tenses, 
are blemishes, small indeed, but which tend to weaken the force of the verse, 
and to distract and weary the reader. The punctuation especially is, in many 
places, intolerable, and appears to have been left entirely to chance. As a 
translation, the work has the great merit of fidelity. The lines of the Greek 
and the English correspond with almost verbal accuracy, and it is but seldom 
that we miss any important features of the original. The chief defects in this 
respect are in the case of the epithets,—a difficult part, no doubt, of the 
translator’s labours, but one which cannot be neglected without the loss of 
many touches which help to mark Homer’s simplicity. ‘Thus the ‘‘ homicide” 
Hector and ‘‘ much suggestive” Odysseus do not convey to us the same mean- 
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ing as avdpoddvoc and zodvpyric. ‘‘ Bore with protended spears” (6: 3) is 
hardly English, and expands i#vvopévwy at the expense of yadkjpea; and 
‘the God ambidexter ” (18: 590) is a new rendering for ’Au@eyunecc. 

Apart from these, the language of this version is generally natural and simple, 
and if it seldom rises very high, it still less frequently sinks. We have marked a 
few expressions which seem either archaic or too colloquial, and appear to 
have been pressed into service for the sake of the metre ; but the enumeration 
of them is an ungrateful task, and we gladly relinquish it to others. In taking 
our leave of Mr. Dart, we lay before our readers, as a fair specimen of the 
success he has attained, his rendering of a simile which has been selected again 
‘and again as a test of a translator’s power. 

** As when the moon shines full in the sky, and in glory, around her, 
Glitter the stars of heaven,—no breezes to ruffle the stillness ;— 
But, in the calm clear light, long ranges of hills and of headlands, 
Forests, and all, stand out ; and the pure bright aether above them 
Deepens, as star glimmers out upon star; and the shepherd rejoices : 
Not less thick in the space ’mid the fleet and the stream of the Xanthus 
Glimmer’d the watch-fire lights of the Trojans fronting the city.’’ (8: 555—461.) 

It is interesting to compare with this the Poet Laureate’s version of the same 
lines :-— 

** As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes dut, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy.” 

Turning to Mr. Musgrave’s translation of the Odyssey, we may quote at once 
the following description of Ulysses, as found by Calypso after the visit of 
Mercury :-— 

“ Upon the shore she found him. There sate he, 
His eyes still moist with tears, and what of life 
Had sweet appear’d was gone—consuming fast— 
For now that voyage home must he deplore 
Which in the nymph roused bitter wrath and woe. 
But through night’s hours he slumber’d, so compelled, 
Within those cavernous grots—unwilling couched 
By one most willing! Through the livelong day, 
As on some crag, along the beach, he sate— 

In tears and moans and misery consum’d— 
Across the barren sea he gazed, and wept, 

And thus the goddess found him when the spot 
Herself she was approaching.” (5: 234—246.) 

With the exception of a doubtful translation in the fifth line, the faults which 
disfigure this passage are shared by the rest of the work, and may be summed 
up under three heads :—a perversion of the natural order of the words, too great 
diffuseness, and a want of simplicity of expression. ‘The first of these has the 
effect of impeding the free movement of the poem, the mind of the reader being 
continually carried backward instead of forward. Some such inyertions might 
easily escape the notice of a writer composing hurriedly in blank verse, and are 
perhaps inherent in the metre, for which reason it appears less suitable for 
translating Homer; but Mr. Musgrave’s are often so violent that we know not 
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what excuse can be urged for them. Thus, in the well-known passage in the 
Tenth Book, where Ulysses returns to those whom he had left in the ship, when 
they had thought him dead or lost, we read— 


*¢ Thus did my comrades when with their own eyes 
They now again beheld me—and the tears 
Began at once to flow,—around me throng’d ; (sic.) 
And all their feeling was as if, at last, 
Their native land and rugged Ithaca, 
Where they were born and nourish’d, they had reach’d; 
And in the tones of grief these rapid words 
They hail’d me with.” (623—630.) 

We have said that the work is also marred by excessive diffuseness. It is not 
to be expected that in blank verse the English can be kept line for line with 
the Greek, but we have repeatedly noticed here a single line of the latter spread 
over two or three of the former; and many parts have the appearance rather 
of a lengthy paraphrase than of a translation. Such a license is still more 
objectionable when some single Greek word is rendered by a whole line, or 
more, of English ; as when ¢uyv is translated ‘‘ fine developments of Nature’s 
gifts” (5 : 323), or when for rapa rpnrore Aeyéevor we find— 

‘“ Beside that bed, whereon the framer’s art 
In many a chequer’d perforation lay.” (1: 701, 2. 

These, indeed, have the demerit of being almost unintelligible; but where 
this is not the case, the translation is still bad, because it is utterly at variance 
with the noble plainness of thought and style of the original. Such phrases as 
‘‘when first my eyes upon thee fell,” for éxet téov, remind us of those laws of 
the Scaldic bards which ordained that no common object or action should be 
designated by its ordinary name, when it was possible to express it by any 
amount of circumlocution. How completely foreign this is to the spirit of 
Homer, it is not necessary to point out. 

But while we believe Mr. Musgrave’s translation to be faultyin these respects, 
and to be occasionally inaccurate, we by no means think that his labour has 
been in vain. It has been frequently said of late that the taste for classical 
studies is declining in England, and some prophets of evil have foretold the day 
when in our schools the Greek Grammar shall be supplanted by Morell’s Analy- 
sis, and Channing’s Orations shall take the place of the Speech on the Crown. 
If there be any truth in this, it is well that every effort should be made to secure 
to future generations some means of forming an acquaintance with those master- 
pieces of ancient literature which have done so much to form the taste of sub- 
sequent ages. Even those who have had the advantage of knowing the Greek 
Homer, may recall pleasant associations by reading in their own tongue the 
story of the parting of Hector from Andromache, and the visit of Priam to the 
tent of his great foe, or the description of Calypso’s home, and the meeting 
between Penelope and her long-lost husband. Never, probably, in an equal 
space of time, have so many translations of the Iliad and Odyssey appeared as 
during the last ten years. In addition to innumerable fragments scattered in 
various publications, we have had the works of Professor Newman, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Norgate, and the Earl of Derby, and by the side of these the books before 
us may take their place as attempts not wholly successful, nor wholly unsuc- 
cessful, to render familiar to English readers the wrath of Achilles and the 
wanderings of Ulysses. A. R. Varpy. 
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RoBerT DALBY AND HIS WORLD or TRouBLE. Being the Early Days of a 
Connoisseur. Chapman and Hall. 

TuIs is one of those books which, under the form of fiction, apparently describes 
the experiences of real life. It is difficult to believe that the author is not 
recalling scenes through which he has himself passed. Robert Dalby’s early 
days contain very similar incidents to those with which our street urchins are 
familiar; but the interest of the story lies,in the healthy and successful 
struggle of the boy with the difficulties of his position, and in the love of art 
which prompted him to the effort. Narratives of this kind, whether wholly 
true in fact, or merely true to nature, are always interesting and suggestive. 
We like to hear of any boy who has fought his way upward in life and won 
distinction; and we like especially to hear of one whose efforts haye been 
prompted by a passion for literature or art. 

Robert Dalby’s experiences are manifold. He starts in life as a pariah; 
gets his schooling from an old woman, who, when death overtakes her, is 
compelled to die in the dark, being too poor to afford a candle; is employed 
by a dog-fancier ; learns to read when a wheel-boy on a rope-walk; becomes a 
swine-herd, then a kind of mud-lark, after which he is promoted by a relative, 
and sells vegetables and tripe. All this it will be said is prosaic enough, and 
so it would be if the story ran in the same groove throughout. But Dalby has 
an artist’s soul, and in spite of this hand-to-mouth life manages to cultivate 
his taste and to develop his genius. There is poetry in the effort, and the 
enthusiasm which urges him onward will attract the reader’s sympathy. The 
boy lives for a long time upon twopence a day, and eats his meals in the streets. 
In one of the narrow lanes of the city, which is no doubt intended for Oxford, 
lives an excellent French artist, whose windows are filled with pencil drawings. 
Dalby has already tried oil painting, and, in the opinion of his critic, the old 
woman with whom he lives, has produced ‘‘a poor melancholy daub.” The 
pencil sketches charm the boy, and day after day it is his wont to take his 
meals within sight of them. ‘‘I had given up painting in despair, but I might 
succeed with the lead pencil notwithstanding. Intently I gazed on each 
sketch, and anxiously noticed each peculiarity of style, and the more I looked 
the more my interest increased, and day by day the thought and hope of 
becoming an artist took stronger hold of me, and became more firmly fixed 
in my mind.” One day, to his horror, Dalby discovers a caricature of himself in 
the artist’s window. ‘‘ The resemblance was not to be mistaken. There stood 
the little brown-coat charity boy, with an enormous piece of bread, eating on 
both sides of his mouth simultaneously, and forming, on the whole, the most 
ridiculous counterpart that could be obtruded on my conscious gaze.” Mean- 
while the Frenchman stands behind his screen to witness the boy’s amusement. 
But he has mistaken the lad, who bursts into tears at the sight. The drawing- 
master is sorry, makes acquaintance with him, and discovers that in heart 
at least he is like himself, an artist. So he invites him to his table, and to his 
studio, gives him pencils, paper, India-rubber, and chalks, and better still, 
‘laid in my heart the beginning of that faith in goodness which has never 
since left me.” 

Henceforth the boy’s career, in spite of great vicissitudes, is marked out as 
that of an artist and connoisseur. In the course of it he learns the art of carving 
in stone and in wood, he becomes a picture restorer, gains the friendship of a 
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print collector, and acquires the secrets of his eraft, and at length, having 
established himself as a picture buyer, marries and settles in the Hague, and 
according to the custom in orthodox story-books, lives happily ever afterwards. 

In passing through these different stages, Dalby falls into grotesque posi- 
tions, and meets with eccentric characters, which are described with humour 
and graphic force. The tale, on the whole, is real and life-like, but it has 
one defect: Robert Dalby, notwithstanding his associates, and his education, 
is represented as a youth of immaculate virtue. In the most trying circum- 
stances he acts wisely and with moral propriety. Temptation never overpowers 
him, difficulties never daunt him ; he makes no blunders, and incurs no blame; 
his acquaintances speedily became friends, and almost every one who knows 
him is ready to do him good service. There is something here flattering to 
human nature; but is it natural? No doubt there are many good fellows 
in the world, and much true kindliness of heart; no doubt, too, that genuine 
merit gains appreciation. But Robert Dalby’s world must be different from 
ours, or he possesses the happy knack of overlooking his own foibles, and the 
failings of his friends. Perhaps, however, I am forgetting that the book is 
thrown into the form of a novel, and must not be regarded as a genuine auto- 
biography. 


JOHN DENNIS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SouL: A SEARCH INTO MAN’s ORIGIN, NATURE, AND 
Destiny. By 8. W. Futtom, Royal Hanoverian Gold Medallist for Art 
and Science. Charles Skeet. 1865. 

As a rule we leave worthless books to their certain fate, and do not occupy our 

pages with pointing out defects where there are no merits. Yet every now and 

then it may be necessary to interpose a word of warning, when a catching title 
or delusive puffs may allure buyers. Mr. Fullom’s title is attractive; and 
people who live out of the great literary and scientific circles may not unrea- 
sonably conclude that an author who can style himself Gold Medallist for Art 
and Science must be a man of eminent attainments. It is indeed a sounding 
title, but what does it mean? An American once scandalised official society in 

Berlin by appearing at a soirée with a medal on his breast of an unknown order. 

On inspection it proved to be a medal given by the Maryland Agricultural 

Society to the ingenious wearer, who said he thought it ‘‘ would look well in 

Eu-répe!” We have no knowledge of Mr. Fullom, but we suspect him of being 

equally adventurous. We suspect that he, haying some years ago printed two 

very feeble volumes about Woman, which he dedicated to the Queen of Hanover, 
and for which he was rewarded by a gold medal, has made this a pretext for the 
display on his title-page. If it is not so, and if Hanover really selects Mr. 

Fullom for honour in consideration of his attainments in art and science, one 

will know what to think of Hanover ! 

It is not necessary to read many pages to reach a tolerable estimate of this 
writer’s ability to treat of subjects so vast and delicate as Man’s origin, nature, 
and destiny. The opening chapter is ‘‘ On the Structure of Things,” and the 
opening sentences of this chapter give us the measure of his style. ‘*‘ When do 
we first appreciate the mystery of our existence? Some of us never, and none 
of us at once.” He does not mean that some of us never first appreciate the 
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mystery, but begin at the second stage ; this, however, is what he says. ‘‘ The 
mind catches a gleam,” he continues, ‘like that of dawn, then a twilight, then 
the full day. The time comes when the faculties make a bound and seize the 
whole.” It is not, perhaps, transparently clear what the faculties do in making 
this bound, nor what whole is seized by the bound. ‘‘ But the effect is deadened 
because the fact is familiar”—what effect and what fact >—‘‘ and we are only 
more alive to its import.” One would gladly learn how we become more alive 
to the import by becoming deadened to the effect, and what the import is to 
which we become alive. 

In another place he tells us that his dog recognises his step ‘‘ before the 
sound reaches the human ear, and this delicacy of audience is not uncommon in 
animals, but rather a chwracteristic.” He is generally great on animals; and 
from him we learn that some “ present a complex organism, some but a 
rudiment.” It would be a rudeness to ask if he knows what rudiment 
means. 

He quotes Humboldt’s remark that a calm tropical night is one of the 
sublimest scenes of nature, adding, ‘‘ What Humboldt so forcibly expresses was 
my own impression when I first surveyed the constellations of the Southern 
hemisphere and the Magellanic clouds. Then a glance unveiled to me the bounds 
of the universe, and I realised its immensity.’ This is what has been vouchsafed 
to no man but Mr. Fullom; and perhaps it would not have been vouchsafed to 
him had he known the meaning of the phrase. ‘This was undreamt of by men 
of old time,” he pityingly adds, ‘‘ for they had no means of exploring the skies.” 
But now Copernicus, Galileo (here always called Gallileo), Kepler, and Newton 
have disclosed the bounds—‘‘ These prophets have stripped mystery from the 
world ;” and following in their steps, he proposes to strip mystery from the 
soul. 

It may easily be surmised that Materialists have a bad time of it with 
Mr. Fullom. His scorn of them is lofty. His knowledge of their opinions 
seems to be as accurate and extensive as his knowledge of the structure of 
things. ‘‘ Materialism,” he tells us, but carefully abstains from citing chapter 
and verse, ‘‘ derives the spirit of life from the air-cells of a seaweed: this is the 
root of all living.” So curious a hypothesis was surely worthy of a more 
explicit reference. One would like to know the name of the thinker capable of 
propounding such a notion. 

On Spontaneous Generation also we have remarkable passages, displaying the 
Royal Gold Medallist’s accustomed insight and familiarity with scientific ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Man bears the impress of Creation in his veryaspect. The face con- 
sists but of seven features—forehead, eyebrows, eyes, nose, cheeks, mouth, and 
chin, and preserves a type of race which imposes a further limit to variation. 
Spontaneous Generation would infallibly follow a mould, and present every face 
with the same lineaments. Let us consider what would result from this 
uniformity—what confusion and misery, what obstacles to association and every 
sympathy of nature. There would be no recognition, because there would be 
no distinctiveness; and a man could possess neither wife nor kindred, nor 
institute either government or property.” The advocates of Spontaneous 
Generation have received some rude blows from the Academy of Sciences ; but 
after this they can never raise their heads. 

When he comes toa closer examination of the soul, Mr. Fullom displays a fine 
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impartial ignorance which is in keeping with his aphorism that “‘ nothing is so 
obstructive of knowledge as a theory.” We have but to dip ad aperturam libri, 
and are certain to alight upon some gem, e.g., ‘‘ Reason confers powers of 
observation, analysis, deduction, and comparison: it embraces reflection and 
retrospection, thought and forethought: it is ‘suggestive and inventive, and 
posseses not only memory but imagination—not only consciousness but con- 
science.’ Wherein we see that the author ‘ thinks for himself,” and disdains 
to walk in the beaten paths of psychology. Let us try again :— 

‘‘The first quality of life is sensation. It forms the backbone of Man, his 
frame’s pillar. . . . . Materialists inquire what is sensation; and Wisdom 
mystifies itself with definitions, when we might learn a parable from the tooth- 
ache. This spreads the pain to the ear, and eye, and forehead, to the brain ; 
and here it reaches the mind, when we note a double effect—the one connecting 
the mind with the body, the other establishing their separate existence.” In 
spite, however, of his scorn of mystifying definitions, he propounds one; and it 
is worth considering :—‘‘In fact, sensation is the vibration of a nerve, rooted 
in the brain, and constituting its feeler to that part of the body; and the brain 
at once supplies it with vitality and its medium of operation.” We hope that 
Hanoverian anatomy is not so loose as to root nerves in the brain ; but other- 
wise Materialists will see no difference between their definition of sensation and 
the definition here offered. 

‘* The basis of the mind is completed by two fundamental faculties—thought 
and memory. . . . . What is the mechanism of thought baffles investiga- 
tion. Thought flows, it leads, it mounts, wanders and returns; we can trace 
its rise and may see its progress, but its process is inscrutable. . . . . We 
can see that memory is an element of thought; at any rate, that memory is 
necessary to its perfect action. But this fact reveals nothing; for memory 
is as great a mystery as thought, and a greater miracle. . . . . Memory is 
hinged on thought. . . . . The most prominent characteristics of thought 
are perception and curiosity.” On learning from Mr. Fullom that Galileo, when 
he dropped unequal weights from the tower of Pisa, ‘‘established the true 
process of inference,” we discern an originality in Mr. Fullom’s conceptions of 
logic which marks him out from all preceding and contemporary thinkers. 

It is needless to add that we have not read this work; the specimens quoted 
will explain why. EDITOR. 











